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It takes the slurry at mill consistency and with the clay already added to 
the feed, if desired. 


It delivers the fines already for burning. No thickening is necessary. 


It returns the oversize so clean that tube mill efficiency and capacity reach 
a new high. 


The BIRD does all this automatically, in small space, at low cost. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE MASSACHUSETTS 
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River of iron flows uphill 
on a rolling bed of rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


| )OURING up that steep grade is a 
never-ending stream of iron ore — 
thousand tons an hour. 
Ore used to be shoveled into cars 
iat inched their way out of deep 
ines; too expensive. Next they tried 
-onveyor belts, but no belt could be 
lade strong enough for long quarter- 
nile hauls like this one, and a series 
‘ belts was expensive, always causing 
reakdowns and delays. 
Then B. F. Goodrich developed a 
ew kind of belt made of individual 
-ords surrounded by rubber. Because 





it is lighter, it can be made in almost 
any thickness and strength without 
getting stiff and unwieldy. One B. F. 
Goodrich belt of this new type was 
made, long enough to replace three 
belts formerly used. Because its design 
makes it light and flexible, this B. F. 
Goodrich belt takes exactly the right 
shape for carrying maximum load — 
and has been pouring 1100 tons of 
iron ore up and out of the mine every 
hour ever since. 

Owners say this B. F. Goodrich belt 
is saving them $30,000 a year by 
elimination of transfer points, plus all 
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the time and cost formerly wasted in 
shutdowns and repairs, and is increas- 
ing the output of the mine. Rubber 
products like this, better suited to the 
job, are resulting constantly from B. F. 
Goodrich research. As you get ready 
for greater peacetime business ahead, 
it will pay you to find out what BFG 
has developed that can help you in- 
crease production and reduce costs. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
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} new - LORAIN does it again! 
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AND WE DO MEAN NEW! 


The TL-20 is the first really new “postwar” shovel and crane —not a delayed 
prewar unit, not a war-built unit—but new and up-to-the-minute from mounting 


3 to boom head. 

* In Te eas True, all basic functions are the same. It hoists, swings, travels and crowds. But 
E the way it does these jobs is entirely new— in engineering design, in power, 

* In Des 4 © | al speed and output. 

. A COMPLETE PACKAGE — NO EXTRAS! 

x in Features Each TL-20 is a complete package. All essential accessories —such as starter, 
° enerator, lights—are built into th ndard unit. It’s not a stri -down unit 
x in Pe aie) a paleial a — ve “extras” . buy. It has the sels eaakat of act er “nea ever built 


into a machine. 

UNIT ASSEMBLY THROUGHOUT! 
Each major component—clutch shaft, engine, hoist shaft, cab, crawler propelling 
mechanism—can be removed and interchanged as a complete unit. The 5 clutches 
which control all machine operations have identical working parts and are also 
interchangeable—a vital factor in easy, low-cost service. 


YOUR CHOICE OF 10 MOUNTINGS — 5 BOOMS! 

2-Speed Chain Drive Crawler and 9 Rubber-Tire Mountings (Moto-Crane and 
Self-Propelled types) on 4 or 6-wheel units, with or without front wheel drive. 
5 Interchangeable Boom Assemblies for shovel, crane, clamshell, dragline or 
hoe operation. 

Here’s a real ‘Contractors’ Machine”—a machine easy to understand, easy to 
service and maintain. See your nearest Thew-Lorain distributor now about the 
postwar TL-20—the newest thing in the % yd. class. 





Coen on THEW SHOVEL CO. 


tributor for a copy 


ite Th 
or eles ew LORAIN, OHIO 


Available with 5 Interchangeable Booms and Choice of 10 Mountings | 





hen Rock bits 
THERE’S Timken nk bit 
| ag) FOR PRACTICALLY _ 


EVERY KIND OF ROCK 
\ & 





Bd with 
ines and | 
steels. 







# general pur- 
pose bit for light and med- 
ium weight drills adaptable to 
popular hollow drill steel 
ction. 










ae fourteen years ago, the Timken Rock 
Bit of today bears a remarkably close resemblance to 
those on the market in 1932. Improvements have been 
made—streamlined then, it's more streamlined now; heavy 
wing sections have become heavier—but basically it's the 
same design. Fourteen years' experience has confirmed 
its correctness. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


FRACE-MARK REG 


ROCK BITS 
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Meet the Man Who Makes a Virtue of a 


ONE-TRACK MIND 





Ordinarily, it is no compliment to say a 
man has a “one-track” mind. But in the 
special sense in which we apply the term 
to S-A engineers, it describes a singleness 
of purpose that saves American industry 
countless thousands of dollars on bulk 
material handling operations. 

It describes an ability to approach any 
problem with but one thought in mind: 
the development of a system that will 
convey the right volume to the right 


STEPHEN 


JT RIDGEWAY AVENUE, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


place, at the Jowest cost per ton. S-A 
engineers are aided in this task by an 
unrestricted choice of equipment — 
a complete line of conveyors and 
accessories designed and built by the 
company that for 45 years has led the 
field with new units and new methods. 

If you want the man whose “one- 
track mind” can help you achieve 
utmost material handling efficiency, 
talk to an S-A engineer. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF 








+ oeitevitee, 


Designers and WManupacturers of 4b Types of 
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WE BUILD 


Jaw, Gyratory & 
Reduction Crushers 


Crushing Rolls 


Grinding, Ball, Tube 
& Rod Mills 
Grizzleys & Feeders 
Classifiers 
Samplers & digs 
Furnaces 
Settlers 
Crucibles 
Forehearths 
Casting Machines 
Complete Milling & 
Smelting Plants 
Rotary Kilns, 
Coolers & Dryers 


ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS =*— ALLENTOWN, PENNA.,U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
3416 Empire State Bldg 2051 One La Salle St. Bldg 919 Chester Williams Bldg 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT CANADIAN MFRS.—CANADIAN-VICKERS. LTD 


104 Pearl St., New York City P.O. Box 550 Place D'Armes Station, Montreal, Canada 
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Crowding action on electric shovels 
needn't be slow — merely because 
the machine is big. 


P&H has made it swift and respon- 
sive with a worm crowd that is the 
most rugged, compact unit ever to 
be used on an electric shovel. 


Shafts are shorter, therefore much 
stronger. Overhung gearing is en- 


tirely eliminated, resulting in better 
alignment and longer life . . . quieter 


and smoother operation. 


LEADING THE WAY 








And because of the worm drive, in- 
ertia is cut to the minimum. Its 
faster response and greater mechan- 
ical efficiency are the result of a 
special cone-type worm, running 
in oil. . 
Furthermore, the entire gear case 
and shipper shaft journals are 
welded integral with the boom, 
providing permanent alignment and 
adding greatly to boom strength 
and rigidity. 


IN ELECTRIC SHOVEL 
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Easier, faster crowding with longer 
life is another way that P&H's pro 
gressive design is helping to in- 
crease production and cut tonnage 
costs on all kinds of large scale 
digging. The facts are yours for 
the asking. 


ELECTRIC 
SHOVELS 


4465 W. National Ave. 
Milwaukee 14. Wisconsin 





DEVELOPMENTS 


F you’ve got a drive that’s a killer 
—a drive that quickly wears out 
even extra-tough belts—you can tame 
it with Goodyear’s COMPASS 250 
Steel Cable Belts. They have power- 
load capacity up to 37 horsepower per 
inch of width! TWICE the horsepower 
rating, width for width, of the best 
belts heretofore available! 


wht. dees 
That’s because they’re sinewed with 
endless, multiple-strand steel cables, 
embedded in the very highest quality 
rubber. As a result, COMPASS 250 
belts can handle far heavier loads, 
withstand much higher tensions— 
thus making possible more compact 
drives with smaller belts and pulleys. 
COMPASS 250 is truly stretchless. 
Once fitted to a drive it seldom if 
ever requires take-up, and creep is 
negligible. It is far more flexible than 
any plied-up fabric-bonded belt and 


has far longer life expectancy. 


You'll want all of the details on 

COMPASS 250 belts—facts and fig- 

ures on the way they can increase 

operating éfficiency while they lower 

ee Oe EEO ee = get a ae 

GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUB the G.T.M. oodyear Technical 


Specified COMPASS 250 isa _— Man—or your nearest distributor of 
oan BELT for Heavy-Duty — Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products. 


The Goodyear COMPASS 7 : 
250 Steel Cable Trans- 
mission Belt is bodied with 


d oirplone-type FOR HOSE, BELTING, PACKING, MOLDED 
ulti-strand of - 2 
Table, spiraled continu RUBBER GOODS built to the world’s highest 

ice a 
ously w getirdionse ee quality standard, phone your nearest Goodyear 
Cable on oO ‘ 


Oe es Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 
r to in- 
opposite directions 


Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
sure true running. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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KVS means | 


Kennedy Ball Bearing 
Gearless Crusher 





saves 80% on maintenance and 
50% in power over geared crush- 
ers. No power is wasted on gears 
since the motor is built directly 
into the pulley assembly. 


Reversible grinding ring gives dou- 
ble wear to wearing surfaces. 
Forced feed lubrication means 
long life for working parts. . Easy 
accessibility, quick adjustment of 
crusher opening cut down standby 
time. 











KVS 


JAW CRUSHERS 


are the extra heavy duty type 
for handling large tonnages of 
toughest rocks. Available in a 
sizes to meet all output and |. 
feed requirements. 














KVS VIBRATING SCREENS give 95% sizing efficiency. Low 
installation and maintenance costs. Available in three types 
and many sizes. 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN Merc. & ENG. CORPORATION 
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leadership in Machinery Design— 





+2 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 





KVS machinery, ROCK PRODUCTS, 
and producers everywhere made an 
unbeatable team for materials proc- 
essing in the non-metallic minerals 
industry. 


Together, we have progressed from 
pioneering beginnings of 40 and 50 
years ago, through today’s high pro- 
duction standards, and forward 
toward even better things of the 
future. 


Kennedy-Van Saun congratulates 


ROCK PRODUCTS on its 50 years 
of outstanding service to the indus- 
try and sees in this milestone only 
the beginning of greater years of 
service ahead. 


To the thousands of progressive pro- 
ducers who make up the KVS family 
of customers, we pledge that our 
present high standards of machin- 
ery building will be maintained and 
that KVS leadership is scientifically 
designed machinery for low cost pro- 
duction of high quality materials. 


THE KVS LINE 


KILNS 
COOLERS 
DRYERS 
CRUSHERS 
HAMMERMILLS 


SCREENS 
FEEDERS 


CONVEYORS- 
ELEVATORS 
GRINDING MILLS 


CLASSIFIERS 
WASHERS 

DUST COLLECTORS 
AIR SEPARATORS 


Complete cement, rock crushing, sand and gravel, lime and dolomite plants 


Write Joday — 


machinery. 


for our catalog and description on these and other types of KENNEDY 
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FACTORY: DANVILLE, PA. 
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CAN HELP CUT AGGREGATE Cost “224 












Roebling workmanship in wire-drawing.. . 


\ 
; 


ToDAY, your business is returning to “normal” 
peacetime conditions. But it’s far from the pre-war 
normal. Equipment costs are up. Labor costs are 
higher. Operating costs must be held down. One 
way to hold them down is to specify Roebling “Blue 
Center” Steel Wire Rope. 

Here’s a tough rope that stands up under the 
extremely abrasive conditions found in a quarry. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND °* FITTINGS »* 


AND SHAPED WIRE * 
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SLINGS 


COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 
torino) AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * 


ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES + 


ROEBLING 


Old Man Competition 
Is Getting Ready... 


Roebling wire rope can 
d help keep your 
costs down 


means longer rope performance 
on the job! 





Specify it in the right construction and you'll have 
long-life wire rope adding efficiency to your strip- 
ping, loading and stockpiling equipment. 

Whether your needs call for preformed or non- 
preformed wire rope, Roebling engineers can help 
you save ... with sound advice on rope selection, 
installation and operation. Ask our nearest branch 
office about it. 


* SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 


ROUND \ 
WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING \. Tp 














NEW GMCs 


for Heaviest Hauling 
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WAR: 
\MPROVED 
an R 1946 


® Powerful, economical “Army Workhorse” engines of 
Valve-in-Head design with Tocco-hardened Crankshafts, 
Airplane type “Durex” Main Bearings, Heat-resisting 
Exhaust Valves with Improved Valve Seat Inserts, 
Positive Crankcase Ventilation, Turbo-Top Pistons and Full 
Pressure Lubrication through Rifle Drilled Connecting Rods. 


® Rugged, built-for-the-job chassis with extra strong Frames, 
Springs and Axles, heavy duty Transmissions and 
Clutches, Needle Bearing Universal Joints, Recirculating 
Ball-Bearing Steering and powerful, easy-action Brakes. 


© Rider Ease Cabs with Cradle-Coil Cushions, Wide 
Visibility “V" Windshields, Quick-vision Instrument 
Panels, All-Weather Insulation and Controlled Ventilation. 





























New GMCs offer you the most in heavy duty truck value in a 
most complete selection of models. There are tractor units, 
dump models, four-wheelers and six-wheelers in tonnage 
ranges to fit every requirement ... and with equipment 
options which include worm, double reduction and dual 
drive axles, 5-speed underdrive and overdrive transmissions, 
gasoline and diesel engines, heavy duty clutches and air 
brakes. It will pay you to investigate GMC. For, whatever 
you haul... sand and gravel, cement, ore, steelwork, heavy 
construction equipment and many more... you'll find a 
war-proved, improved GMC truck ideally suited to the job. 







THE TRUCK OF VALUE GASOLINE 


DIESEL 





GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ° 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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1. GREATER PRODUCT UNIFORMITY 


More uniformity and more tonnage — get both with the Type “R” 
reduction crusher! Scientific, advanced A-C crushing chamber design... 
combining factors of chamber contour, gravity, and crushing stroke... 
result in maximum fragmentation uniformity—stepped-up capacity and 
lower crushing costs! You get a greatly improved product. 





OWER CRUSHING CosTs for you — that’s what 
+ these four great features of the Allis-Chalmers 
Type “R” crusher add up to. Product Uniformity 
..- Machine Flexibility... Less Maintenance... 
Less Outage Time — solid reasons why the Type 
“R” brings you savings that widen profit margins! 

You gain in durability, too! The Type “R”’ re- 
duction crusher is built for long life. Wearing parts 
are made of heat-treated manganese steel. A recessed 


Feeders 


Primary 
Crushers 
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2. COMPLETE FLEXIBILITY 


Change product size... instantly ... with just the turn of 
a hand crank! Exclusive, A-C “Speed-Set” control on the 
Type “R” makes possible precision product control without 
stopping crusher... prevents costly outage time... pro- 
vides continuous compensation for crusher chamber wear, 


spider cap at top transfers much wear from crusher 
parts to feed material. Resilient mountings dampen 
down vibration, eliminate need for massive foun- 
dations. 

And—you save on initial cost! The Type “R’, 
with all its advantages, costs less than comparable 
crushers! For complete details see your nearby A-C 
office, or write for Bulletin B6006C. ALLIS 
CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 


Sizing 





1946 

















WITH THE 






TYPE “R” 
REDUCTION 
CRUSHER! 






3. LESS MAINTENANCE 


Such features as flood lubrication of moving 
parts, dust sealed bearings, easily removed crush- 
ing ring that locks in place and doesn’t budge, 
make maintenance on the Type “R” crusher 
quick and easy... cut down time ; . . lower costs. 





4.FAST, EASIER CLEARING 


The same hand crank that controls product feed size 
can unload the Type “R” in a matter of minutes in 
the event of power failure. Also — a special relief 
valve frees crusher of foreign material, such as 
tramp iron, safely ... without stopping crusher. 








The Type “R” reduction 
. crusher is one of four basic 
types of crushers built by 
Allis-Chalmers . . . world’s 
largest manufacturer of rock 


> 

. and ore crushing machinery. 
x You get equipment that’s 
‘ exactly right for your job 
- — from Allis-Chalmers! 


A 2050 












Screening Grinding Concentrating Pyro- Power and Motors and Pumps, Blowers 
Mills Processing Electrical Drives Compressors. 
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roundwork for tomorrow’s skyroads 


Another huge job is just ahead for you who have built America’s 
highways. For America is taking to the air—and that means a 
network of airports. You can speed up airport construction and cut 
cost, too—if you have Gardner-Denver construction equipment to 


back up your men. 


Gardner-Denver equipment can help you step up the pace of 
construction, for it stays on the job. Endurance has been built into 
it to assure efficient service without frequent “‘time out” for 


maintenance. For complete information, write the Gardner-Denver 


Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


Gardner-Denver Backfill 
Tamper is easy to walk 
over the fill—meets the 
most exacting require- 
ments. 
t 

Gardner-Denver Gasoline or Diesel 

Water-cooled Compressors are com- 

pletely water-jacketed for efficient, 

continuous operation in any climate 

or altitude. 


Gardner-Denver UM-99 
Wagon Drill . . . fast, 
powerful and highly 
maneuverable. 


Gappnin- E ater aecreattarte trial 2 seal 


B. Gardner-Denver 28 Spader reduces digging q 
time. Available with a variety of tools. E. 
C. Gardner-Denver B-72H Paving Breakers ~ 
strike powerful blows for rapid, economical ‘ 


Since 1859 
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Dua! purpose crushed stone plant produces 200 
tph agstone and road rock with Gruendler equip- 


ment. 





Bulletin BR-200 





GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


EANT AND GENERAL OFFICES, 2915-19 NORTH MARKET STREETS * » SAINT LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 





Se, 



































SCREEN GRIZZLY FEEDER 


ROLL REVOLVING POWER JAW 
CRUSHER ELEVATOR Th CRUSHER 





















FEED 


CONVEYOR DELIVERY 


CONVEYOR 











Typical Gruendier two-unit portable rock and gravel 
plant, used in all parts of the world. 


1. Gruendier center-feed 3. Gruendier hammermill 


hammermill for large ‘ 
volume pulverizing of agri- u a crushing nickel ore 
cultural limestone in Lang- '" “°! mountains, U.S.S.R. 


ford plant, Galiatin, Tenn. 


Even the largest 
2. Gruendier Crushers Hammermill shipment 


available as portable pri- to large eastern ce- 
mary units. ment plant. 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


PLANT AND GENERAL OFFICES, 2915-19 NORTH MARKET STREETS « « SAINT LOUIS 6, MISSOUR' 


THE BEMIS BOOK ON MULTIWALL 
PAPER SHIPPING SACKS TELLS 
HOW YOU CAN GET... 


oO Better, low-cost packaging 


vs Safer, surer shipping protection 


3) More efficient packing operations 


Q Faster, more economical handling 


5) Finer, more legible brand printing 


seal for PAGKAGING PICTURE 


The Story of BEMIS Multiwall 
Paper Shipping Sacks 


This new 16-page book—largely pic- 
torial—shows how Bemis Multiwalls 
are made ... how you can use these 
versatile shipping containers most 
advantageously ...how Bemis Pack- 
aging specialists can help you. You'll 
find it interesting as well as beneficial. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
408-M Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please forward my‘copy of “PACKAGING PICTURE.” 


Name. 





East Pepperell, Ma sf Ala 
ti lif. + St Hele Pome . ninuied, Calif Firm 





ton + Brookly . uffalo 


Product 





Street. 
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For Profitable Secondary Crushing ! 
SELECT THE RUGGED 


DIAMOND ROLL CRUSHER 


THERE'S 
NOTHING 
TOUGHER 

THAN 
A 












Here’s the “‘NO SHUT-DOWN”’ 
Staying Power You Want — 
Ask Any DIAMOND OWNER 


With a DIAMOND Roll Crusher you can often a 

double or triple your net profits on finely crushed 

aggregate. DIAMOND Roll Crushers are brutes Other DIAMOND Products 

for punishment—they stay on the job and roll out 

high tonnage month after month, year after year. Portable Crushing & Screening Plants Grizzlies 
There isn’t a weak spot in the whole crusher— Porcabie Prlmsty Goaking Plate Giavevall 
every part is extra strong. Each size has ample : & 

margin over its rated capacity. We repeat—ask penesieenistcs.. ihtemmenaladmmece ate: 
any DIAMOND Owner! Six sizes roller bearing “DUAL-ACTION” Crushers Hammermills 
—four sizes plain bearing. Ask your DIAMOND Jaw Crushers Drag Washers Bins—Hoppers 
Dealer, or write us for Bulletin D-45C. Vibrating Screens Scalping Screens 


‘“THERE’S NOTHING TOUGHER THAN A DIAMOND’’ 


DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 





AND THE MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. DIVISION 
1800 SECOND STREET NORTH MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 
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Three “Caterpillar” Diesel Engines—two 
D13000s driving a 12” pump and a D17000 oper- 
ating a generator to supply electricity for all the 
auxiliary equipment— power this sand dredge 
owned by the Stewart Sand & Material Co. of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

The machinery aboard the dredge pumps 2000 
tons of sand per 8-hour day, classifies it, and 
delivers it to the barges at a total power cost of 
12 cents per ton. 

Responsive “Caterpillar” Diesels make it possible 
to vary the speed of the pumps and the output of 
the generator to meet different dredging conditions. 
And, when it becomes necessary to operate at peak 











capacity hour after hour, these engines deliver 
without faltering or failing.* 

They are also economical to operate. The cost of 
fuel and lubricating oil for all three power-plants 
is less than $10 per day. 

Repair and maintenance costs have been low 
and when service is needed it is obtained promptly 
and efficiently from a nearby “Caterpillar” dealer. 

See your “Caterpillar” dealer about the ad- 
vantages of this economical, dependable power 
for your job. 

*The horsepower of "Caterpillar" Diesel Engines is ALL WORKPOWER. Ratings 


show output of a fully equipped engine — not the momentary peok performance 
of a power-plant stripped of fan, pumps or other necessary accessories. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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PORTAE 
BATCH ¥ 
ASPHAL 
PLANT 


—THE MODEL F 


@ Yes, sir—here it is—th 

a 2500-lb. batch type portable asphalt 
plant that you can set up afd get into” 
Operation in a matter of mifiutes: Tne” 

only part that has to be rais@@as the folding ele- 
vator. Twin-shaft, 2500-lb) Capacity ppg mill, 
36"x10' triple-deck horizontah@ Symons 
screen, 4-compartment (6 batdii 5 cu. ft. 


































batcher, 2500-Ib. springless dial scale, 2m cu. ft. 
skip hopper, and steam-jack@te ap are in 
place at all times. Ground levéi¢har opper 


assures quick, ns loading. Pag maa arges 














directly into trucks thereby elimina uble- 
some delivery conveyor belts. Operator s platform 
on the ground level makes possibi€ Gne"man con- 
trol of all operations. Offered Wit @ Ghamre of 





as, diesel or electric power, ¥ 
rier for hot or cold mixes. . Selon 
The Model F is the ideal Siam S08 -paving 
contractors, counties, and state rway depart. 
ments. It grades the aggreg Sthe 


material, mixes it to suit spe paees it THE IOWA LINE 
better and satisfies the most ct of Material Handling Equipment Includes 


ails ay. 

Get the qeeams samey ROCK AND GRAVEL CRUSHERS PORTABLE STONE PLANTS 

BELT CONVEYORS—STEELBINS | PORTABLE GRAVEL PLANTS 
BUCKET ELEVATORS REDUCTION CRUSHERS 


Dut a 


BATCH TYPE ASPHALT PLANTS 
bicrgetig: Se hy dpe TRAVELING (ROAD MIX) 
eT an ae AND DRAG SCRAPER TANKS 

WASHING. PLANTS 
FEEDERS—TRAPS TRACTOR-CRUSHER PLANTS 
PORTABLE POWER STEEL TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 
CONVEYORS KUBIT IMPACT BREAKERS 
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Power from a MURPHY DIESEL ME-6, 100 KW Generator Set, generates current for all the electric motors that operate the big canal sub- 

grader shown here, while also powering a 5 KW Transformer to provide lights for night work on the project. This unique machine is turn- 

ing the last 8 to 10 inches of material from a canal in Southern California, bringing it to grade for concrete lining . . . another example 
of MURPHY DIESEL versatility. 


Low Cost Dependable Murphy Diesel Power 


THe fine records MURPHY DIESELS have made 

as power units on many types of construction 
machinery have convinced manufacturers and own- 
ers of such equipment that- MURPHY DIESEL 
power means DEPENDABILITY. 


Mu 


— 


rphy Diesel powered rock crushers, for instance 
. . . and gravel plants, excavators, hoists, pumps, 
locomotives, lumber and logging plants, mining 
equipment, oil drilling rigs, work boats, and other 
standard heavy-duty equipment . . . have won wide 
acceptance among users who value dependability 
above all else in power units. 


On many specially designed machines, too, like 
the big canal sub-grader shown above, MURPHY 
DIESELS contribute much to successful perform- 
ance. Rugged; compact; easy to start in any weather; 
reliable performance; and economy in operation and 
maintenance, are reasons why heavy duty equipment 
new or old, powered by MURPHY DIESEL, can 
be depended upon for more power, more profit! 


See the nearest MURPHY DIESEL dealer, or write 
for bulletin. 






MURPHY DIESEL COMPANY 


FIELD-PROVEN Powev2.. 


Sure iy | 
=» OIESEL 


| Sxgincs from 90 le 215 P Generalir Selo from 60 lo 5K Ul 





5315 W. BURNHAM STREET @ e * * 
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Combination 


For Top Tonnage 
at Reduced Costs 














STURTEVANT 


Air Separators 
and 


Ring Roll Mills 








OB et 


| WHIRLWIND AIR SEPARATOR 
Capacities 4 to 50 tons per hour. 
Range 40 to 325 mesh or finer. 


RING ROLL MILL 
Capacities 12 to 18 tons per hour. 
Range 10 to 200 mesh. 





Here’s a combination for finer ground limestone, lime 
and hydrate with maximum efficiency . . . Sturtevant air 
separators and Ring Roll Mills in closed circuit. 

The ring roll mill crushes either hard or soft materials 
for medium or fine reductions (10 to 200 mesh). The 
air separator efficiently carries off all classified material 
in any desired range from 40 to 325 mesh or finer. The 
combination increases output up to 300% . . . saves in 
power cost up to 50%. 

You should consider the tonnage and controlled prod- 
uct benefits of Sturtevant Equipment. Write for full infor- 





mation and catalogs. Sturtevant Engineers are available 
for consultation on your grinding and separating prob- 
lems. Their services are obtainable without obligation. 


STURTEVANT 


MILL COMPANY 
41 Harrison Square, Boston 22, Mass. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CRUSHERS + GRINDERS + SEPARATORS + CONVEYORS 
MECHANICAL DENS and EXCAVATORS «+ ELEVATORS + MIXERS 
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For years Gar Wood has consistently offered 
truck and trailer equipment of utmost utility 
and outstanding value. Leadership in this field 
resulted from this policy. Gar Wood equipment 
costs less in the long run because it is better built 
to give peak performance and lasting satisfaction. 

















Type C12 Body and Model D6 or Type X-112 Extra heavy duty Body Special rock Body, scoop type rear end. 
D7 Hoist. Dumping angle 55°. with automatic downfolding tailgate. Model F4CA cam and roller Hoist. 








Type W12 Body. Model F4C cam and Type X-112 Extra heavy duty Body, scoop end, Type W12 Body, front recessed for Model 
roller Hoist. Capacity 6 cu. yds. with Model T-4440 Hoist. Capacity 19 cu. yds. TV83 Hoist. Capacity 15 cu. yds. 





Rapid Reverse truck Winch. Single lever control. West Coast Special W-12 Body, Telescopic boom Crane. Radius 8 to 20 feet. 
Capacities 15,000 to 60,000 pounds line pull. Model F8C cam and roller Hoist. 
Capacity 10 cu. yd: 






oes REOPELLE “ST DETROIT 11 MICH. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TRUCK AND TRAILER EQUIPMENT 


OTHER PRODUCTS RUCK TANKS ROAB MACHINERY HEATING EQUIPMENT Vrebie) an:ie) 86; 
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Doing a Real Job 


WE BUILD 


Fuller-Kinyon Conveying Systems 
Fuller-Fluxo Conveying System 
The Airveyor Conveying System 

Rotary Compressors and Vacuum Pumps 
Air-Quenching Inclined-Grate Coolers 
Dry Pulverized-Material Coolers 
Rotary Feeders and Gate Valves 
Material-Level Indicators 
Motion Safety Switch 
Aeration Units 
Slurry Valves 
Samplers 


for the Industry 


Not just another cooler, but one that meets the ex- 
acting requirements of the cement industry: 


Maximum efficiency in air-quenching to pro- 
duce clinker of high glass content 


Efficient heat recuperation 


Discharge of clinker at final temperatures 
desired for efficient grinding. 


Designed and built by engineers having years of 
experience in cement-mill practice, most satisfactory 
results have been obtained with the more than 100 
coolers installed up to the present time. Over 50 
additional installations. are now being made. Fifty- 
four repeat orders for Fuller coolers are the best 
evidence of satisfactory performance. 


The cooler has many outstanding advantages not 
to be found in any other cooler now being offered to 
the industry. Why not look into your cooling 
problems now? What we have done for others, we 
can no doubt do for you. 











FULLER COMPANY 


CATASAUQUA, PENNSYLVANI 








San Francisc 
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Meeting the demand for enormous quan- 
tities of proper materials required for fu-. 
ture highway modernization programs is 
a problem with which many producers 
| are faced. This is especially true in mak- 
ing the finer sizes of crushed stone or 
gravel needed for bituminous type high- 
ways for which there is a rapidly growing 
trend. If your plant is not equipped with a 
a Symons Cone to make finely crushed pee gusts 
materials in quantity and at low price, 


investigate the merits of this outstanding NOP DBERG mh PG co 
i e « 


reduction crusher now used by progres- miLWAUKEE 7,WISCONSIN 
sive producers of stone, gravel and slag. NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES + WASHINGTON + LONDON + TORONTO + JOHANNESSURG MACHINERY 


SYMONS CONE CRUSHERS 
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The whizzer-type Roller Mill, equipped with air drying 
system, saves time and eliminates separate dryers when 
used for drying and grinding limestone in one opera- 
tion. It produces fine and uniform materials as in pul- 
verizing burned dolomite from 50-mesh to 325-mesh; 
hydrated lime and limestone flour from coarse agri- 
cultural lime up to extreme fine filler materials at 325. 
mesh. 























For coarser grinding up to about 100-mesh materials, 
the Low Side Roller Mill gives economical results as 
in pulverizing agstone and Florida pebble rock or con- 
centrates. 




















The Raymond Mechanical Air Separator with patented 
whizzer is especially adapted for classifying hydrated 
lime, as the revolving whizzer blades tend to break up 
the soft lumps. This insures closer separation of the 
fines, cleaner tailings and increased output. 


The use of the double whizzer with the slide damper 
control makes it possible to regulate the fineness so as 
to produce either the coarser grade of lime, or the super- 
fine chemical hydrate at 99.5% through 325-mesh. The 
combination of the Whizzer Separator with an Auto- 
matic Pulverizer is an efficient method of producing an 
extremely fine and uniform finished material. 


Built with single or 
double whizzer in ? 
sizes from 2°6"' to 18° 
diameter, and also a 
Laboratory Separator. 


RAYMOND 


Rulletins 1307 North Branch Street, Chicago 22, Hlinois 
ON REQUEST 








Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Direct-firing a 
Rotary Kiln with 
Bowl Mill, automat- 
ically controlled 





Maximum coal grinding efficiency is best obtained by using a mill 
that is developed especially for direct-firing operations. That is the 
Raymond BOWL MILL, the modern firing unit for rotary kilns, 
which has proved its economy by replacing many installations of 
fuel oil and natural gas. 





Advantages:—(1) Uniform grind, at light or heavy load, on any 
grade or moisture coal. (2) Drying coal-in-the-mill while pulverizing. 
(3) Panel board control of several mills by single operator. (4) Quiet, 
vibrationless, dustless operation. Write for Bowl Mill catalog, No. 43. 


The Raymond Automatic Pulverizer, 
with whizzer separator, is a high 
speed swing-hammer mill, adapted 
for disintegrating the tailings dis- 
charged from the Mechanical Air 
Separator. It disintegrates the over- 
size particles, separates out the good 
lime and rejects impurities, classify- 
ing the product to uniform fineness. 


PULVERIZER DIVISION eaueeeeeeee 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, a. 


Canada: Combustion Engineering Corp., Ltd., Montreal 
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QUAKE 


Are built to deliver thousands and thousands 
of tons of sand, gravel, crushed stone, cement 
and kindred products in this important indus- 
try...and that is exactly what they do. 
Quaker has been manufacturing Quality 
Conveyor Belting along with a complete 
line of Industrial: Rubber Products for over 
sixty years. 

Quaker Conveyor Belts are built of right ma- 
terials, specially selected and compounded to 


QUARRIES 
depend on 


rubber Conveyor 
Belts for contin- 
uous production. 


Conveyor 
Belts 


deliver hard and long service. Experienced 
workmen follow every move in their construc- 
tion during the entire period of manufacture 
including vulcanization. You really get a cus- 
tom-made belt when you order a Quaker. 
More quarries are using Quaker Products to- 
day than ever before. 

It is good policy to keep on asking for 
Quaker . . . the name that stands for Quality 
Industrial Rubber Goods. 


QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. + NEW YORK 7 « CLEVELAND 15 » CHICAGO 16 « HOUSTON 1 


Western Territory 


QUAKER PACIFIC RUBBER COMPANY : SAN FRANCISCO 5 « LOS ANGELES 21 
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1. Go to your International 
Branch or Truck Dealer and say, “These are my 
loads. These are my routes. I want a truck that is 
strong enough and big enough to do my work.” 


2. Accept the recommendation you get. Here’s 
why: The International Truck Line is complete. 
It includes a truck of the right type and carrying 
capacity for every job. International Branches and 
Dealers can recommend the right trucks without 
prejudice. 


3. Set up a program of regular International 
service. The work is done by skilled mechanics, 
using special International equipment and factory- 
standard International parts. The service is sup- 
plied by International Dealers everywhere and by 


LONG TRUCK LIFE 
LOW OPERATING COST 


Listen to “Harvest of Stars” Every Sunday, 2 p.m. Eastern Time! NBC Network INTERNATIONAL | 





the nation’s largest company-owned truck-service 


organization—International Branches. 


Today’s International Trucks are the best ever 
built. They represent more than 40 years of truck 
engineering and manufacturing experieace. This 
engineering and manufacturing has long been so 
outstanding that in the last 15 years more heavy- 
duty Internationals have been purchased for com- 
mercial use than any other make. 


So buy International—service International — 


and don’t “under truck.” That's the specification 


for long truck life and low operating cost. 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


/ a \ 


TRILL) ae 
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Wi fife, MEXES ana HOISTS ‘ 
ceaataaa ss: : 












If you are interested in cost sav- 
ing and stepped up production, 
MIXERMOBILE is the answer! 
Here is what it will do: 


Drive from the plant to the job 
and set-up for operation in 30 
‘minutes after arrival by one 
competent man. Then it mixes 
and hoists 35 to 40 yards of con- 
crete per hour...at a very low 
average cost per yard. 


MIXERMOBILE has broken 
concrete pouring records on 
many war jobs. Now it is ready 
for immediate delivery for your 
postwar jobs. 


Write DEPT. "RP" today for com- 
plete details and literature. 


OBILE MANUFACTURERS 
6855 N.E. Halsey St. Portland 16, Oregon 
SCOOPMOBILE « MIXERMOBILE - TOWERMOBILE 
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The extremely long life a De Laval Worm and Gear sets is due, in nat te the heat 
treatment to which the worms are subjected. Made from carefully selected alloy 
steel, De Laval worms are case hardened in the most modern, controlled atmos- 
phere, forced convection, electric furnaces under careful metallurgical inspection 
and control. The heat treatment process employed provides a hard, uniform 


case and correct core structure of high tensile strength, free from internal stresses. 


WORM GEAR DIVISION 


DE LAVAL 


STEAM TURBINE COMPANY - TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
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For ON THE JOB ECONOMY 


and Unsurpassed Performance 


The Rogers Dual Crushing and Screening 
Quarry Plant is another example of rock proc- 
essing machinery that has made the name 
Rogers synonymous with lower operating and 
maintenance cost in crushing, sizing, convey- 
ing and storing ... all over the world. 

Fully portable and designed for complete 
crushing and screening on the job, the Rogers 
Portable Quarry Plant provides full, trouble- 
free processing at the most practical location. 
The thoroughness in construction combined 
with correctly engineered designs assures the 
extra strength, the year after year reliability 
that you can expect from either a single or 
complete plant built by Rogers. 

When you rely on Rogers equipment, you 
can be certain that no part of your operations 
will be handicapped by the failure of one or 
more links in the process. 


Rely On Rogers 






















ROGERS 
JAW CRUSHERS 


Despite greater capacity, there has never 
been a shaft or bearing failure reported ina 
Rogers Jaw Crusher because Rogers’ thor- 
ough construction includes oversize shaft 
and anti-friction bearings. Available in 16 
sizes—write for complete descriptive 
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TRUCK-ENGINEERED e TRUCK-BUILT e 





BY TRUCK MEN 


“MY 12 FORDS OUT-HAUL OTHER 
NEWER UNITS, AND AT LESS COST” 


“T have hauled sand and gravel out of 
pits when other trucks have not been 
able to make it, in spite of the fact that 
my Fords carry a 40 per cent bigger 
bed than most of the others,’ wrote 
Mr. L. D. Alexander, of Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, not long ago. 


“These twelve Ford 11%-ton Trucks 
have seen more than three years’ serv- 
ice, and they’re still more economical 
to operate than some newer models on 
the same job,”” Mr. Alexander con- 
tinued. ““My equipment is ideal for 
hauling coal, also—which I do in the 


wintertime,”’ 


FORD TRUCKS 


MORE 





FORD TRUCKS 


The ample power and torque of Ford 
engines are big advantages which 
show up in pit work. And the rugged 
channel-reinforced frame construc- 
tion and sturdy axle design for which 
Ford Trucks are noted prove their 
stamina under the shovel. 


There’s a Ford unit of 2-ton rating 
now, with two-speed axle and 8.25- 
20 dual rear tires. Heard about it? 
See your Ford Dealer! And ask him 
about the 32 new engineering ad- 
vancements designed to save you 
money and make your new Ford 
Trucks last still longer! 





FORD ADVANCED 
ENGINEERING! 


THE FAMOUS V-8 ENGINE, for 
toughest service, now 100 HP, with 
NEW steel-cored Silvaloy rod bear- 
ings for trebled endurance « NEW 
Flightlight aluminum alloy 4-ring 
pistons for added oil economy 
Tougher, rust-proofed valve springs 
e NEW moisture-sealed distributor « 
NEW lant-saving radiator closure 
e Auto-balanced carburetion for still 
more thrifty power e¢ Servicing 
simplified still further. And the 
rugged, thrifty 90 HP Ford six- 
cylinder engine, for stop-and-go jobs, 
with many important advancements, 
available in all except C.O.E. chassis. 





Ford Truck rear axles — world-famous 
for load-lugging—provide generous 
reserve capacity e Light duty 
chassis have sturdy %4-floating axles 
with triple-roller-bearing, straddle- 
mounted pinion; full-floating axles 
in all other chassis ¢ 2-speed axle 
and vacuum power braking for 2-ton 
rating e Improved 4-speed transmis- 
sion at extra cost in light duty chassis, 
standard in all others. 





ort Trucks Last longer 








IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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The Appl at 


ion of 


“800 Series I lotation Reagents 


in the Beneftc 


ation of 


GLASS SAND 


CERAMIC 


Problem: Reduction to less than 0.02% FeO of iron- 


bearing impuriti 


es mainly present as chlorite. 


Results: Using Reagent 801 for flotation of iron minerals. 


% 


Product 


Concentrate 


Weight 
Feed 100.0 


% Fe.O 
Analysis Distribution 


(iron minerals) 6.58 


Tailing (gloss sand) 93.42 


FELDSPAR ORE 


Problem Removal of biotite, to rmaline garnet iron oxid 
’ uv 
° ’ es. 


su e ' 
e $s sin n ' ' 
ing age 8 ° lotatio e 
R It U R t 801 for flotation of iron min rals 


% 


Product 
Feed 


Weight 
100.0 


Concentrate 
(iron minerals 9.55 


Tailing (feldspar) 90.45 


% Fe.O 
Distribution 
0.236 100.00 


Analysis 


2.16 87.38 


LOW GRADE FELDSPAR pUMP ORE 


Problem: Production of glass spor by reducir 
purities mainly 1” 


Results: Using Reagent 


ng the iron im- 
the form of biotite and iron oxides. 


g01 for removal of iron; cationic 


collector for flotation of feldspor- 


% 
Weight 
100.00 


Product 
Feed 
Concentrate 
iron minerals 16.1 
Concentrate 
teldspor 56.1 


Tailing 27.8 


Analysis Distribution 
o ° oo 


‘ ° % ° 
Fe203 Al203 Fe203 Al203 
1.82 12.61 100.0 100.0 


10.59 16.66 93.96 21.33 


0.12 17.16 
0.13 1.12 


RAW MATERIALS 


FELDSPAR ORE 


Problem: To produce glass spor and silica sand suitable for use oS glass 
sand, by removing iron impurities in the form of biotite, iron 


oxides, etc. 


Results: Using Reagent 801 to float the iron minerals and o cationic 
type promoter te float the feldspar, leaving as 9 tailing @ 


marketable-grade glass sand. 
% 


Product 

Original Feed ...- 
Slimes (discard) 
Flotation Feed . 
Concentrate #1 (Iron) 


Concentrate #2 (Feldspar).. 0.07 
2.3 


Quartz Tailing 


Analysis Distribution 
% FeO; A 203 

0.506 

0.75 

0.49 


3.36 


Weight 


18-19% 
0.031 





é > vypygal NON-METALLIC 
sad METALLIC OXIDE MINERALS 


that can now be Beneficiated 
} Processes and Reagents 
Offered by Cyanamid 


BARITE 


CEMENT ROCK 
MINERALS 


COAL 

FELDSPAR 
FLUORSPAR 
GARNET 

GLASS SANDS 
GRAPHITE 
GYPSUM 
ILMENITE 

IRON ORE 
KYANITE 
MAGNESITE 
NEPHELINE SYENITE 
OLIVINE 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
SILLIMANITE 
SCHEELITE 
SPODUMENE 
WOLFRAMITE 


For the past several years a considerable part of the personnel 
and resources of the Cyanamid Mineral Dressing Laboratory 
has been focused upon non-metallic mineral beneficiation. 
Many thousands of hours of pure and applied research have 
been devoted to the search for new low-cost reagents and the 


development of processes for their effective use. 


For the beneficiation of non-metallic minerals at @ size 
coarser than can be treated by froth flotation, Heavy- 
Media Separation Processes offered by Cyanamid can be 
used either as a pre-concentration step or for the produc- 


tion of marketable products. These processes, already in 


large-scale use sn a number of plants, are successfully 


separating valuable non-metallic minerals from gangue, 
although the difference in their specific gravities may be 
as low as 0.05. 


What we have learned about efficient non-metallic beneficia- 
tion is freely available to interested metallurgists through 
Cyanamid Field Engineers. Your inquiry will have prompt, 


sntelligent and completely confidential handling. 


Shown below is the Fagergre”" Flotation Machine (direct mechanical type) 
which together with the ‘ Flotation Machine ( free-air type) 
is offered by Cyanamid for the more efficient beneficiation of Ceramic 
Raw Materials. Information on these machines will be sent upon request. 
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MICHIGAN %obie SHOVEL-CRANE 


You can count on your operator maintaining high output 
rates with a MICHIGAN. It’s fast-moving—both on the 


road and on the job. It’s easy to handle, it’s economical 





FULLY CONVERTIBLE 


to operate. That's why it ranks so high in the estimation 
% YD. and ¥2 YD. SHOVELS, 





6 to 12 TON CRANES of operators and owners alike. With operators because 
» 
FINGERTIP AIR CONTROLS its air controlled clutches respond instantaneously and 
* . . 
ONE-MAN OPERATION smoothly to the touch of a finger. With owners because 





eusteiats -aniliiak ia it gets every job done sooner, at minimum cost. 











Complete information and specifications on MICHIGAN Mobile SHOVEL-CRANES is available on request. Ask for Bulletin RP66. 











c OM 'P Athy 
ENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN ail 
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Centiryof Suck Sar _ APICTURE HISTORY 








1916 Ten years later came thefamous AC “bulldog” model 
which made the phrase “‘built like a Mack truck” a popular 
synonym for rugged strength. You can still see*many. of 
these trucks grinding along through city streets, stead- 
fastly making money for their owners and looking quite 
at home in modern traffic. 


1906 The first Mack commercial gasoline vehicle was 
delivered in 1900. It operated as a bus and later as a truck 
for 17 years. By 1906, the automotive industry’s tenth 
birthday, Mack trucks had many advanced features, in- 
cluding the “high cab’”’ (above), granddaddy of today’s 
cab-over-engine design. 





1926 More powerful engines were being used, and by 1926 
pneumatic tires were fast displacing solids and making 
possible greater road speeds. These progressive trends, plus 
certain exclusive refinements of Mack engineering, were 
embodied in the Mack AB. 


1936 An important milestone in truck history was the 
introduction, in 1936, of the now widely-used Mack EH— 
a model which surpassed anything previously attained in 
truck performance. 








The hulomolive Indushy’s 7 
50h Anniversary ts Mack's 46th 


Mack 


TRUCKS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

















Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory branches and dealers 
in all principal cities including Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 


PERFORMANCE COUNTS! 
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1946 Today, with World War II experience crowning its 
46 years of production, Mack again takes the lead in build- 
ing the world’s hardest-working trucks . . . trucks which 
set industry standards for stamina, performance, 
economy and long life. 











-K, diesel-electric 





— 


This G-E diesel-electric 
handles all switching and 
hauling at Florence plant. 


Advantages of 
G-E diesel-electrics 


Availability 90 per cent up. 


Fuel costs only fraction of that 
of steam locomotive. 


Operates several days without 
refueling. 


Maintenance expense is greatly 
reduced. 


Ideal for use around buildings 
because it gives off no smoke 
nor harmful exhaust gas. 


Smooth, even torque at driving 
wheel rims is easy on track. 


A standard line—buil thag 
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FLORENCE PIPE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
IS PROFITING WITH G-E DIESEL-ELECTRICS 
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Florence Pipe operating 
results for first six months 


Diesel-electric has nearly 100 
per-cent availability. 


Fuel costs average $23.71 a 
month against $160.00 for 
steamer. 


Fueling time cut 87 per cent. 
Maintenance costs reduced 88 
per cent. 

Diesel-electric is used in ma- 
chine shop, with no employee 
complaints. 


Marked reduction in track main- 
tenance expense. 








ick delivery—low cost 
Ky = 


















saves $400 a month 


APPARATUS DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL {& ELECTRIC 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
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THEN PICK A GENERAL. 


teeth es ctae ape .. TO DO THAT JOB 


You know the kind . . . that job on which 
you've never been able to get production up 
where you'd like it . . . the.one that’s been 
“raising Ned"’ with your present equipment! 
That's the kind of a job where a GENERAL 
really stands out! 

You've got a job like that . . . where oper- 
ating conditions are especially bad . . . where 
usage is exceptionally severe. The record 
proves that GENERALS can take punishment, 





day after day, and still turn in a creditable 
performance: 98% OF ALL THE GENERAL 
MACHINES EVER BUILT ARE STILL IN SERV- 
ICE! That's a record worth thinking about in 
planning the purchase of new equipment. It's 
a record that proves a GENERAL can handle 
your job— faster, better, cheaper. See your 
nearest distributor or write to us direct today 
for the complete details . . . you'll find them 
both interesting and helpful. 








DIESEL, Ol, GAS, ELECTRIC 














THe Associated with The Osgood Company 


areal GGENERAL®/ 





| => SE On -O's - Ok - ta One) 


MARION, 





GENERAL 
CRANES, DRAGLINES 
AND SHOVELS 


DIESEL, GAS, ELECTRIC 





OHIO 
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dangers oO stray currents from electrical st ‘and power lines. F 
Primacord alone —no cap ever goes into the file . . . RO Cap is ever attached until just before 
the blast. : 


Consider, too, these other advantages you get with Primacord ... 
@ A tried and proved time delay feature for more efficient shot sequence. 


@ In a properly loaded hole the Primacord is in contact with every cartridge. This 
direct detonation minimizes the chance for unexploded powder left in the rock pile. 


@ The light weight of Primacord makes for easier handling on the job. 


®@ A system for faster hooking-up with square knots and half hit 


ches, in plain sight, 
makes for easy hook-up inspection. hi 2 






It’s easy to see why Primacord with all these advantages b 
is still the recognized favorite with pit and quarry oper- _ 
ators everywhere. % 


/ P-19 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY - Simsbury, Connecticut ee 


PRIMACORD-BICKFORD °*.- 7..." 
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GATES Standard VULCO ROPES 


are TODAY Outwearing any V-Belts 
Ever Built Before! 


The simple fact that during the war our Army’s tanks, 
tractors and self-propelled big guns required V-belts of a 
strength and durability never thought possible before is 
bringing substantial benefits to Gates V-belt users today. 
That is because Gates developed these greatly superior 
V-belts for our combat units—and here is why this fact is 
now important to YOU:-- 


Every improvement developed by Gates 
for U. S. Combat Units— and many later 
improvements, also—have been added, day 
by day, to the quality of the Standard Gates 
Vulco Ropes which have been delivered to 
you. 





As a result, long before the war was over, you were getting in 
your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes a product built to far higher 
service standards than any V-belts ever built by anyone before the 
war. 

And the improvement by no means ended there. Through con- 
tinuing specialized research, the service qualities of these superior 
Gates Vulco Ropes have been still further improved as all of Gates 
facilities and energies have been returned to the service of industry. 

These are the simple reasons why the standard Gates Vulco Ropes 
you are getting today are delivering far better service than any 
V-belts ever built before! 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
DENVER, Colorado 


World’s Largest Makers of V-Belis 

















srsavanc: IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS sist! 
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All Gates 
V-Belts are 
Built With 
The Patented 








THE MARK OF SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 
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BUDA One-Sixty- “<= 
)ne Diesel Model 
‘-DC-844 


Taxinc time out to figure operating costs of their new 

BUDA DIESEL powered shovel, a large midwest operator was more 
than satisfied to find that the new machine not only out-performed other 
units, but operated at “one-third the cost of steam.” 
Service records of BUDA DIESEL powered construction, quarry and mining 
equipment all over the country are proving every day that these 
modern “ONE-SIXTY-ONE” SERIES engines are tops for economy 
and dependability. 
Be sure your new equipment is BUDA powered. 


There is a BUDA 
Distributor near you 
. enlist his aid in 
solving your power problems. 





rcial 


15428 Comme Avenue 
HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 
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The late Adelmer M. Bates . . . Inventor of the Bates Valve Bag. 
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MULTIPLY PROTECTION + MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 
ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


'N CANADA 


St. Regis P Co. i b . ‘ ‘ . 
Vencousue tick tee.) es. Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. Los Angeles 


Montreal, Quebec 
| Nazareth,Pa. NewOrleans No. KansasCity,Mo. Ocala, Fla. Oswego,N.Y. Seattle Toledo 
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The sharpshooting rifleman can’t afford tension. Watch 
him as he sights on the bull’s-eye. Keen, alert, a study in 
concentration, he’s nevertheless relaxed. The slightest 
twitch or jerk as the trigger is squeezed would throw 
him off line. 

Much of that same relaxed effect is present in Form- 
Set rope—Bethlehem’s preformed. Wires and strands 
have been helically shaped in advance, before being 
laid in the rope. They retain this helical shape; they ~ 
have no urge to uncoil. This is because the preforming 
process coaxes the tension from each individual strand. 

Broken Form-Set wires lie perfectly flat; they don't 
bush out to snag on hands or clothes. You can see for 
yourself by cutting some Form-Set rope. No flying apart 
at the ends. You have to lift each strand or wire to get it 
apart from its mates. 

But the most valuable feature of preformed rope is its 
great flexibility. Being relaxed, it naturally bends more 
easily over your sheaves and drums. This means far less 














bending fatigue . . . and that, in turn, means longer 
life . . . greater economy. 
Every grade, size, and type of Bethlehem wire rope is 
ot Sat ak tee a port pg f erciteancabl gt available in the Form-Set construction. Get full partic- 
tho tension, thowsgote uncstl, his heen seasvedby gudlteies. ulars from the nearest Bethlehem office or distributor. 


When you think WIRE ROPE think BETHLEHEM 
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» will give you 


consistent power profit 





eT g SUPERIOR DIESELS - MARINE « STATIONARY * LOCOMOTIVE 


ENGINES 


Division of THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Piant and General Sales Office: Springfield, Ohio 
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How % Bucket Loaders 
screen to size while loading.. 


e Screening and loading become one continu- 
ous operation with the Barber-Greene Bucket 
Loader. One machine and one operator do the 
entire job. The double deck vibrating screen 
operates right on the loader and moves with 
the loader, requiring no change of set-up as 
the working face progresses. 

In addition, bank run material is loaded at 
the time and in the quantities actually needed. 








There are no piles of screened. material scat- 
tered around to be run over by trucks and lost. 

Barber-Greene Bucket Loaders, built in sev- 
eral different models and sizes, are designed 
to operate with scalping and vibrating screens 
and other accessories. Write for Catalog No. 
82, which illustrates and describes the me- 
chanical features of the loaders and their ac- 
cessories. Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, 
Illinois. 








© BITCHERS 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS © FINISHERS 
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Impact action of twin im- 
pellers reduces run-of-quarry 
stone as large as 30 inch to 
minus one inch... at the rate 
of 100 to 150 tons per hour 
with from 100 to 150 H.P. 


Model 3030 Breaker, reciprocating feeder, power unit and generator mounted on skids. 


NEW HOLLAND MODEL 3030 
DOUBLE IMPELLER BREAKER 


The revolutionary modern operating principle of 
the model 3030 is setting new high standards of pro- 
duction. An ideal unit for the low cost production 
of various sized road rock and concrete aggregate, 
it is easily adaptable for ag-lime. 


_ For complete factual data, write Dept. E-1, Indus- 
trial Division. 
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ITERALLY thousands of GM 


Diesel-powered buses are on 
America’s streets and highways. 
Many have traveled more than a 
million miles and are still going 
strong. They're pulling upgrade 
smoother, making better time and 
getting over 50% more miles per 
gallon, using low-cost fuel. 


Because they’re powerful 
and compact, these en- 
gines have made it possi- 









DIESEL 
POWER 


ble for buses to take advantage of 
all the economy and dependability 
of Diesel power. 


And they can bring these advan- 
tages to countless users of power 
who haven’t been able to consider 
Diesel before. 


Whatever needs for power 
you may have in road- 
making machinery, cranes, 
shovels or any other con- 
struction material — look 


to GM Diesels. 
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—See what bus operators are doing 








Features of GM Diesels 


Important to Every User of Power 


QUICK TO START on their own fuel 

LOW COST—run on common fuel oil 

EASY TO MAINTAIN—clean design 
plus accessibility 

LESS FIRE HAZARD—no volatile 
explosive fuel 

COMPACT—readily adaptable to 
any installation 

SMOOTH OPERATION—rotating and 
reciprocating forces completely 
balanced 

QUICK ACCELERATION—2-cycle 
principle produces power with 
every downward piston stroke 
























Factories are speeding production in an effort 
to supply the construction equipment needed to 
handle the work which lies ahead. The contrac- 
tors who are properly equipped with the neces- 
sary machinery and tools are the ones who will 
complete their contracts most profitably. 


Practically every contractor needs construction 
equipment of one type or another . . . and when 
you buy equipment, LET C.I.T. FURNISH THE 
MONEY. Conserve your operating funds for 
supplies, pay rolls, all of the expenses necessary 
to operate freely. Spread the cost over many 
months . . . let the equipment help pay its own 
way out of earning capacity. 


Contractors: Order the equipment you need NOW! 
Be ready to handle construction at a profit 





To finance purchases of equipment this is all you 
need to do: Select whatever equipment you need 
... several pieces can be financed at one time... 
agree with the sellers on prices and terms... then 
give C.I.T.the seller’s name, types of equipment 
purchased, tell us the amount to be financed and 
how you want to pay for it. 


We will attend to all further details and when 
the equipment is ready for delivery, a C.I.T. 
check will conclude the transaction. You will 
obtain prompt action and will be quoted a uni- 
formly low rate for the use of our funds. 


Any of these offices are at your service. Write, wire or call. 


ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


660 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE COR 
’ AFFILIATED WITH COMMERCIAL 





INVESTMENT 
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333 N. Michiga» Avenue 
CHICAGO 


416 West 8th Street 
LOS ANGELES 


imited, Metropolitan Building, Toronto, Canada 


TRUST INCORPORATED 





_ Cacrally 


Dear Reader: 


June 1, 1946 


Under the latest order of National Housing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt, 
certain definite percentages of new housing construction will be apportioned 
into rental units and low-cost homes, making allowances for geographical dif- 
ferences in construction costs. The order determines maximum costs in each 
bracket through a "dividing line" technigue which is based on local builders 
construction estimates for the first quarter of this year. One purpose back 
of this order is to obtain more rental construction units. Most veterans 
cannot afford to build a home. 

















* * * * K KK K K K 


An employer cannot safely disregard seniority provisions of his com- 
pany's union contract in making a decision on whether to lay off a veteran 
instead of a non-veteran. 














* * * K * KK OK OK 


A_ call for bids for the erection of Angostura dam, on the Cheyenne River, 
was announced recently by the Bureau of Reclamation, the first South Dakota 
unit of the huge Missouri Basin project. The structure will be a concrete 
gravity type dam with a height of 150 ft. above the river bed, and a crest 
length of approximately 1600 ft. About 250,000 cu. yd. of concrete will be 
required for the construction of the dam. 











* * kK Ke K Ke KK K 





According to the Producers’ Council, there is enough plant capacity 
for building materials not only to meet the emergency housing building program 
in 1946 but also to permit 9 billion dollars of other types of construction. 








* ee EK KK HE KH € 


The first postwar housing development in the nation to feature radiant 
heating now is nearing completion in Pittsburgh, Penna., where 33 one-floor 
plan five and six-room houses are being built. Foundations will comprise con- 
crete footings topped by a 3-in. course of concrete blocks. Inside the 
perimeter, a gravel fill, ranging from 6 in. to 8 in. deep, in accordance with 
drainage requirements, is spread. The heating coils are positioned on the 


gravel fill, welded together and tested, and then a 5-in. reinforced concrete 
floor slab is poured. 














* * ee K KR KH K OK K 


In the New Brunswick, N. J., area the first of 50 new type concrete houses 
are now being built by A. J. O'Brien, New York, N. Y.. Concrete is pumped into 
sectional steel wall forms to produce foundations, floors, exterior and in- 
terior walls. Slag is used for the aggregate in the mix.. Roofs are con- 
structed with light steel channel beams spaced to receive precast concrete 


roof slabs with sufficient depth of "nailcrete" so that any desired roofing 
can be attached. 











x** Ke KK KK KH OK 


California is cn the search for mineral resources to support industry. 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce has arranged for a comprehensive survey of 
local mineral resources used in chemical production. 





*e eK eK HE KE K 


Plans for $20,000,000 of flood control improvements to thwart the periodic 
rampages of two Delaware river tributaries, the Lehigh and the Lackawaxen 


rivers, were detailed at the spring meeting of the American Society of 
Engineers. 





(Continued on page 57) 








Hiftieth Auniuersary 


As this issue of “ROCK PRODUCTS” commemorates its Fiftieth Anniversary, 
we take the liberty as one quinquagenarian to another of repeating our own 
Fiftieth Anniversary notice and to express to “Rock Products” our sincere con- 
gratulations on its half century of progress and our compliments for the fine work 


it has done for the industries it covers. 


In November, 1895, F. L. SMIDTH & CO. was incorporated in the United 


States under the laws of the State of New Jersey. 


During these fifty years, F..L. SMIDTH & CO. devoted their efforts to engineer- 
ing in the cement and allied industries, and the design and manufacture of grind- 


ing and calcining machinery with accessories for use in those industries. 


Reproduced below is one of their early advertisements of half a century ago. 








F. L. SMIDTH & CO., Engineers. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF CEMENT WORKS. 
DEALERS IN CEMENT MANUFACTURING MACHINERY. 
THE SMIDTH (Patent) BALLMILL for coarse grinding. 
THE DAVIDSEN (Patent) TUBEMIUL, for pulverizing. 
THE AALBORG (Patent) KILN, for perfect clinkering. 


<a Se New York, 


66 Maiden Lane. 








We wish to thank our many friends, who through their confidence in our en- 
gineering and machinery, have made possible our great growth and success over 


the past 50 years and we express to them our deep appreciation. 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 


11 WEST42N> STREET ENGINEERS NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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—For Progress in American Industry | 
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Bulk Materials Handling in 187 2. Getting 
coal from barge to coal yard involved 2 

tedious hand shoveling, team and team-- ¥ : 
ster, derrick, pulleys, tracks, counterseh 4 


Me 


weights and a great deal of time. “hs 


trom the Bettman Archive 
















Modern Methods 
with Thermoid. 
Sand, gravel, crushed 
stone, coal—any 
kind of bulk material 
is speedily and ef- 
fortlessly moved 
from pit, mine, ship 
er storage bin with 
loading machinery 
equipped with dur- 
able Thermoid 
belting. 


N most large-scale production plants mechanical 
i transportation of materials in process is replacing 
costly, cumbersome, laborious manual methods. The 
result: greater production, better working conditions, 


fewer accidents, reduced costs. 


In outdoor extractive industries and in factories, 
Thermoid has contributed to this progress through the 
development of conveyor belting to meet the special! 
requirements of different companies. Consultation with 
a Thermoid representative may develop ways to help 


you improve processes and reduce costs. 


Since 1880, in problems involving hose, belting and 
friction materials, industrialists have found it’s good 


business to do business with Thermoid. 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting 
- V-Belts and Drives - Conveyor Belting - Elevator Belt- 
ing - Wrapped and Molded Hose - Sheet Packings - 
Industrial Brake Linings and Friction Products - Molded 
Hard Rubber and Plastic Products. 





Thermoid 
Rubber 


Contributor ta Judustrial Advancement Since 1880 
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GENERALLY SPEAKING 








ntinued from page 54) 


New uses for asbestos are constantly being developed. Asbeston, a 
J. S. Rubber material, is now being used as a fire-resisting cover for the 
rolls of home electric ironers. A heating pad made by Knapp-Monarch Co. fea- 
tures a fireproof asbestos envelope, which is encased in a removable zipper 
cover that is moisture repellent and washable. 














* *e K KK K K K K K 


According to a Department of Labor bulletin, productive capacity for all 
types of building materials, except plumbing fixtures and lumber, is suffi- 
cient for a construction rate of $15,000,000,000 annually. For concrete 
blocks, the Wyatt program calls for 374,000,000 units with excess plant ca- 
pacity of 126,000,000 units, however, this does not take into consideration 
other urgent uses for block. Gypsum board and lath required to meet the Wyatt 
orogram is 1,766,000,000 sq. ft., and excess capacity is 1,010,000,000 sq. ft. 
Part of this excess capacity is based on anticipated new plant construction 
in the East and Far West. 




















* * Ke KK K KK OK K OK 


A diatomaceous earth filter has been developed for the U. S. Army to fur- 
1ish clarified water for the troops. The chief advantages over the old type 
sand filters are compactness and light weight of the equipment. 





* ke KK KK KH OK * 


A billion-dollar increase in non-residential construction during 1946-47, 
ven with the limitation order curtailing non-essential and deferrable proj- 
ects, is scheduled under the Veterans Emergency Housing Program, according to 
National Housing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt. While night clubs, race tracks, 
ind motion picture theaters will be screened out by the order, he said, mate- 
-ials and manpower will be made available to essential projects such as 
schools, hospitals, highways, streets, sewers, and other utilities needed in 
support of the housing program as well as industrial plants producing needed 
materials or providing needed employment. 





* * * K KOK K KE OK 


A call for bids for the construction of the first section of West Canal, 
which will serve about a quarter-million acres of farmland in the Columbia 
Basin irrigation development in Washington, has been announced by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The canal, which will extend about 88 miles, will be lined 
with concrete, and will include two concrete siphons, 25 ft. in diameter, with 
1 combined length of more than a mile. 











* *K Ke K Ke K K K K K 


Mississippi plans to spend $5,000,000 for a county road program, the money 
to be unmatched by federal funds. The proposed expenditure is in addition to 
the 4400 miles of farm-to-market roads provided by the legislature earlier in 
the session to be constructed under supervision of the Mississippi Highway 
Department. 








xk eK KE KK KOK * 


Experts on nutrition may decide that calcium will have to be added 
to flour now that we must eat dark bread to help starving Europe, because the 
phytic acid in 80 or 85 percent flour combines with calcium with the result 
that bones and teeth are ultimately decalcified. The British added calcium 
to their war flour. 











kek eK KK eK KOK OK OK 


The construction freeze of March 26 apparently has some compensations 
for the construction industry. The National Housing Agency has authorized 
funds for harbor improvements at Crescent City, Calif., to provide access to 
15 billion board feet of timber for removal from rail lines. 








THE EDITORS 
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down again... 





In less than 10 Minutes! 


Moving conveyors from one job to the next used 
to take hours of valuable time, good men and equip- 
ment. 

Now, it’s a matter of minutes. One man can 
easily elevate a 60’ conveyor in 9 minutes with the 
new Pioneer Hydraulic Conveyor Truck. A twist 
of a valve, and in 60 seconds the conveyor is back 
in its cradle . . . ready for another move. 

Low overheads are no problem for this smooth 
rolling truck for it’s built without masts and requires 
only 7'3” clearance. 

The Pioneer Hydraulic Conveyor Truck handles 
conveyors up to 60’ in length with belts up to 30” 
wide. Write for complete details today. 


PIONEER ENGINEERING WORKS, INC. 


1515 CENTRAL AVE, * MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 

















@A sturdy Blackhawk Pump boosts the conveyor into exact feed- 
ing position. Once spotted, it’s locked securely in place. A low 
center of gravity, 8’ tread, and pneumatic tires add to portability. 











Engineers and 
Manufacturers of 


Quarry—Gravel and 


Mining Machinery 





ROCE 


PLAN witht 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
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SPREADING PROBLEMS SOLVED 


with ‘THE NEW LEADER" 









Summer or Winter—Wet or Dry there is now a NEW LEADER lime marl and 
rock spreader to fit your particular problem. With the new electrically welded 
heavy steel frame plus the wooden hopper you will have a spreader expressly 
designed to give you many years of hard dependable service. If you are in- 
terested in increasing your profits get in touch with us immediately. Don’t 
wait—write or call today! 










This is the 11 ft. wide bottom 
spreader mounted on a long wheel 
base Ford truck. Standard sizes are 
$, 11, 13, and 15 ft. We have found 
through research that the hopper 
should be constructed of wood. This 
eliminates material from freezing to 
the sides which is so common on the 
all steel spreaders during cold 
weather. Thus with THE NEW 
LEADER you are assured of being 
able to operate in any weather and 
still have an even flow and distribu- 
tion of material. | 










































Here is the electrically welded heavy all-steel frame. Notice 
the sliding doors open changing THE NEW LEADER into a 
rock spreader. Within your reach from the cab is a single 
lever which controls the opening and closing of all the slid- 
ing doors in the spreader. 


~ THE NEW LEADER 





With the extremely wide bottom and the steep sloping sides you 
are further assured of getting a more even and accurate spread of 
material. The gear boxes driving the distributor discs are equipped 
with steel cut gears and ball bearings running in oil in a dust- 
proof oil-tight gear case. Steel sprockets and heavy duty chains 
are used. 





¢ MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SPREADERS 


| HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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* Gross Weight 
aa Dipper Capacity 
ANY YARDSTICK 
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4p First Cost 
 . Operating | Cost 








. the % Swing Badger, with its 
low center of gravity (for digging 
power), and lighter swinging weight 
(for more swings per minute), moves 


more material, faster and cheaper. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


ae he n( P), MACHINER 
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MACHINERY FOR 


CEMENT—LIME—ORES 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. Manufacture the Following 
Complete Line of Modern Machinery for Cement, 
Lime and Allied Materials, the Sintering of Ores, etc. 


UNIDAN multi-compartment grinding mill. 
UNIKOM multi-compartment grinding mill. 
KOMINUTER for wet and dry grinding. 
BALLMILL for granulating. 

TUBEMILL for wet and dry pulverizing. 
TRIX for grading wet granulated material. 
TIRAX MILL for drying and grinding. 
ATOX, air swept, vertical shaft pulverizer. 
PYRATOR for drying and grinding. 
SPRAY CASINGS for pulverizers. 
CYLPEBS metallic grinding bodies. 
DRAGPEB metal lining for pulverizers. 
SILEX flint liners for pulverizers. 

AIR SEPARATORS and Cyclones. 
AGITATORS for mixing and storing wet mix. 
AIR DISTRIBUTORS for slurry tanks. 


WASHMILL for disintegrating and mixing 
materials in water. 


ROTARY KILNS for cemeni, lime, ores, etc. 
UNAX KILNS, with integral cooler. 
SUCTION GRATE ROTARY KILN. 
ROTARY KILNS—Sintering and roasting. 
PRE-HEATERS for rotary kilns. 

UNAX COOLERS, cooling drums on kiln. 
UNAX GRATE COOLER, air quenching. 
UNAX PRE-COOLER. 

F.L.S. MULTI-TUBE ROTARY COOLER. 
F.L.S. INCLINED GRATE COOLER. 
COOLERS, Cement, Ores, etc. 

CHAIN SYSTEM for wet kilns. 

HEAT EXCHANGERS for dry kilns. 

KILN CONTROL, electrical. 

GAS ANALYZER, electrical. 

KILN EQUIPMENT, fans, hoods, dampers, 


spouts, airseals, dust chambers, multiple 
gas discharge. 





FLUXO PACKER for filling bags. 
EXBINER for discharging bulk cement. 
EXTRACTORS, cement from silos. 
SKIPULTER shaker conveyor. 

CYLCUP distributing conveyor. 
PNEUMATIC FEEDERS. 

SLURRY FEEDERS for kilns and mills. 
CRADLE FEEDERS for coal, rock, clinker. 
TABLE FEEDERS for coal, rock, clinker. 
COAL FEEDERS for rotary kilns. 

COAL BURNERS for rotary kilns. 

GAS BURNERS for rotary kilns. 

OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT for kilns. 
SYMETRO Drive, speed reduction units. 
PUMPS for heavy liquids as cement slurry. 


FLOURMETER for determining micron sizes 
in finely ground cement, etc. 











F. L. SMIDTH & CO., incorporated in the United States in 1895, are 
engineer specialists in the design and manufacture of calcining and 
grinding machinery used for cement, lime, ores, etc. 


Having a fully equipped laboratory, manned by experienced 
engineers and chemists, physical and chemical tests can be made 
on the material to be handled to determirie the suitable machine 
in each individual case. 


They are not limited to any particular type, but have machines 
to suit every condition such as slow speed or high speed, wet or 
dry, open or closed circuit, air-swept, combined drying and grind- 
ing, single stage grinding, multi-compartment mills; and kilns adapt- 
able for calcining, sintering, nodulizing, desulphurizing, oxidizing 


and reducing roasting; and, in addition, much auxiliary equip- 
ment, 


While the grinding mills have long been used in many indus- 
tries, the rotary kiln was formerly used principally in the cement 
industry, but the specially designed Smidth kilns, due to their high 
efficiency, are now also playing an important part in the making 
of magnesium, manganese, aluminum, dolomite, alkali, nickel, lime, 
iron, tin, etc. 


Smidth machinery has been supplied to about 70 different 
countries of the world, numbering thousands of machines. 


The F. L. Smidth & Co. organization maintains a large staff of 
experienced engineers and can offer extensive engineering services 
either in connection with the sale of machinery or as separate engi- 
neering contracts according to the clients’ needs. 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 


11 WEST 42no STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE CEMENT INDUSTRY 


lO 


Oo AVAILABILITY OF RAW MATERIALS 


@ ADEQUATE SOURCES OF POWER 


(3) OPPORTUNITY FOR DECENTRALIZATION 


} NON-RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION 


LARGELY NATIVE-BORN LABOR 
AVAILABLE 


aK 

Union Pacific—the Strategic Middle Route 
—unites the East with the Mid-West. 
Intermountain and Pacific Coast states. 


It has facilities and equipment designed to 
meet industry’s heaviest demands. Trained 
traffic men offer a helpful, cooperative 
service to. all shippers. 







The oa Fogressive | 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Leite 
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6) HEALTHY LIVING CONDITIONS 





oy bee y 





Bic ADVANTAGES 
OFFERED INDUSTRY 


wy rue UNION PACIFIC WEST 





op GOOD SCHOOLS 
ie) GROWING CONSUMER MARKETS 
Q INCREASING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


@ FAVORABLE DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES* 


For information regarding western indus- 
trial sites, write W. H. HULSIZER, Gen- 
eral Manager of Properties, Department 
101, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. 


be Specific ~ 
say Union Pacific 
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DESIGNED FOR LONG SERVICE AND DEPENDABILITY 


.oo IS WH CONVEYOR BELTS! 


Increased postwar demand for construction 
materials, coal, and ores will require heavier 
tonnages than ever before... which means 
heavier strains on mining equipment and 
especially on conveyor belts. 

That’s why it will pay you to install a 
BWH Conveyor Belt. Tough, rugged, de- 
pendable, built to stand up day-in and day- 
out under grueling punishment, BWH will 
cut maintenance time and costs. Made by the 
famous ROTOCURE process of continuous 
vulcanization—which eliminates trouble 
Spots and increases operating life—BWH 


Belts have created records for durability. 
So when you want a conveyor belt that can 
take it, look to BWH for dependable rug- 
gedness... BWH distributors for depend- 
able service! 


HAVE YOU A JOB WHERE STAMINA, COUNTS? 
Bring us your toughest problems... we're specialists 
in ‘solving them. Consult jour nearest BWH distributor, 
or write to BWH direct, 


Boston Woven Host & RUBBER COMPANY 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


WORKS: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U. S. A. © P. O. BOX 1071, BOSTON 3, MASS.. 
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POTO-CLO 
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ROTO-CLONE pusT CONTROL 
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—METAL FINISHIN 


q AAT ROTO-cLo 


Type D 


G 


This valuable booklet contains pictures, charts, 
specifications and text covering the Roto-Clone 
method of process dust control as applied to a 
wide variety of industrial dust problems. Com- 
plete descriptions of each of the four types of 
Roto-Clones point up their greater simplicity, 
increased efficiency, compactness and lower 


operating costs, You can request your copy 
without obligation. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


ncorporated 
107 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. © In Canada: Darling Bros., Lid., Montreal, P. Q. 


Be a ras 


ed 
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Elevated By One Of These Units 


e Link-Belt engineers have had extensive experience in the design, 
manufacture and application of bucket elevators for varied service 
requirements. If your conditions call for the use of a bucket elevator, 
let Link-Belt show you the most efficiently performing size and type 
for your needs. Refer to pages 862-916 of our general catalog No. 800 
for complete engineering data, specifications and information on how 
to select bucket elevators. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 8, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Minneapolis 5, 
San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. Offices in Principal Cities, 







our Bulk Material Can Be Economically 











The Bulk-Flo 


is used where mass 
conveying is possible, 
It consists of malle- 
able iron or steel 
flights attached to a 
chain. The material 
is fed directly into 
the lower horizontal 
portion of the cas- 
ing, thereby elimi- 
nating a feeder and 
is discharged at the 
opening in the upper 

rtion of the casing, 
just before the flights 
reach the head wheel. 














The Rotor Lift 


is a Heliccid 
(screw) elevator 
steer handles 

any products that 


normally can be 
iveyed by a hori- 
zontal screw con- 


veyor. It consists 
of a vertical screw 
driven from either 
the top or bottom, 
operating in a solid 
or split casing. The 
material is fed to 
the vertical screw 
by screw feeder 
near the foot of 
the lift and is dis- 
charged at the top 
or head end. 





The Perfect Discharge 
Bucket Elevator 


operates at slower 
speeds and is used 
where materials will 
not readily discharge 
at centrifugal speeds. 
Malleable iron or steel 
buckets are mounted 
between two strands 
of chain. Material is 
fed directly into buck- 
ets at the foot of the 
elevator or 

up in the boot and 
discharged over a 
snubbed head wheel 
which inverts the posi- 
tion of the buckets 
over the discharge 
chute. 





The Continuous 
Bucket Elevator 


is used where higher 
capacity at slower 
speed is desired or 
where the material 
is friable. It consists 
usually of steel 
buckets mounted on 
either a chain or belt. 
Material is fed di- 
rectly into the buck- 
ets at the foot of the 
elevator and dis- 
charged over a head 
wheel onto the pre- 
por an buckets, 

ront and pro- 
pa sides form a 
chute, thereby direct- 
ing the material into 
a fixed discharge 
spout. 





The Centrifugal Discharge 
Bucket Elevator 


is used for most prod- 
ucts. It consists of either 
malleable iron or steel 
buckets mounted on 
either a chain or belt. 
The material is fed ei- 
ther directly into the 
buckets at the foot of 
the elevator or scoo; 

- in the boot and is 
discharged over the head 
wheel by centrifugal 
action. 








ELEVATORS 
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. . » The forms are in—and your job starts now. 


Yes ... it’s up to you to supply the materials 
for building dams, highways, and other struc- 
tures that are so essential to the existence of 
a peacetime America. 


To accomplish this, it is vital that your plant 
be in condition to expedite pressing sched- 
ules and to fulfill demands for widely diversi- 
fied products and sizes. 


That’s where Robins’ half century of ex- 
perience in “Job-Engineered” materials han- 
dling machinery can help you solve your 


a es sree DLI 
—-" mpLeTE MA 

AMERICA'S ONL co 

Hewitt and Robins unite 
to offer you 136 years of combined expe- 
rience in ““Job-Engineered” rubber products 
and machinery designed to answer any 
materials handling problem you may have. 





problem an easier, faster, cheaper way. What- 
ever your materials handling problem, you'll 
find that a Robins “Job-Engineer” has the 
knowledge and experience to help you plan 
a more efficient layout, remodel present 
equipment, or specify new equipment that is 
specifically geared to your individual produc- 
tion problem. 


While there’s still time, call in a Robins 
“Job-Engineer” for consultation. A note or 
telephone call will bring him to your desk. 
There is no cost or obligation to you, of course. 


SC: 


CONVEYORS INCORPORATED 


PASSAI( NEW JERSEY 
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UCH BENEFIT may be derived from an issue such 

as this Rock Propucts’ golden anniversary num- 
ber, for it affords an opportunity to re-examine past 
events in the industries we serve, that have bearing or 
possibility of re-application in future industry prog- 
ress. It is our objective to touch upon significant de- 
velopments, and historical events, which are the 
foundations upon which the rock products and con- 
crete products industries were built. 

Our personal connection with these industries, as 
associate editor and later editor of Rock Propucts, is 
on the shy side of twelve years so, rather than com- 
ment upon events long before my time, which Nathan 
C. Rockwood has so ably done throughout this issue, im- 
pressions from more recent observation seem in order. 

Upon graduation from Northwestern University in 
1930 with a degree in civil engineering, having written 
a thesis on concrete design, and bolstered with a few 
years’ work experience, I believed, as all university 
graduates do, that I knew something about concrete. 
That may be a matter of some doubt but it soon be- 
came evident I knew little of the materials that com- 
prise concrete. University curricula are woefully shy 
or lacking in treatment of that subject. Cement was just 
cement and aggregates were sand or gravel or stone. 


Must Attract Young Men 

Having spent a major part of the last twelve years 
out in the plants of the industry in our travels from 
coast to coast, and, noting the obvious trend toward 
increasingly more scientific preparation and produc- 
tion of aggregates and other products of the industry, 
it is our impression that these industries are too much 
taken for granted. Portland cement, of course, enjoys 
thie status of a manufactured product and always has 
had the benefit of employed technical brains. 

By and large, the rock products industries have not 
been getting fair recognition and therefore it is small 
wonder that the industry as a whole has been unsuc- 
cessful in attracting good young men to become tomor- 
row’s leaders. The majority of the thinking men are 
those who grew up in the industry, many the hard way, 
anc they have twenty to fifty years’ service behind 
them. Maybe the time is right for a program of in- 
dustrial relations, or whatever it be called, for the pur- 
pose of disseminating information. The sand and 
gravel plant down at the end of the street isn’t just 
a “pit,” as the man on the street identifies it, but is 
part of an ever-changing industry beset with operat- 
ing problems to challenge the imagination of good 
technical men. A program of enlightenment would 
have other obvious values in human relations. 

Research by individual companies, in new product 
development, for improvement of product and directed 
toward operational efficiency is an activity that is 
slighted in the rush of conducting normal business. 


INDUSTRY PROBLEMS AT A GLANCE 
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We see evidence all the time that too little is known of 
what exists in deposits—the raw materials source—to 
evaluate their commercial potentialities: It has been 
only recently that any considerable attempt has been 
directed toward selective quarrying and excavation, 
and that is usually done defensively because some 
physical or chemical shortcoming has threatened an 
outlet. 
Research 

Sand doesn’t seem a material to stretch the imagina- 
tion of one searching for new markets; yet a recent 
incident serves to illustrate how little is known of 
hidden properties. A producer in the middle-west was 
shipping normal concrete sand some 200 miles by rail 
to a large nursery grower located in a heavy sand and 
gravel producing area. Obviously, the purpose was not 
for lightening a heavy soil, but the shipper did not 
know the application. There likely was potash or some 
other valuable soil minerals in his sand, that the pur- 
chaser required. Another example is the Ohio gravel 
concern that built a profitable business in agricultural 
liming material from gravel after it was discovered 
that the gravel was high in calcium carbonate. 

In our comparatively brief association with the rock 
products industry, we have seen the “sideline” agri- 
cultural limestone business grow into a tremendous in- 
dustry. Carbonates are the foundation of this industry 
but who knows the potentialities of other minerals in 
those limestones or, for that matter, in other classes 
of stone, for supplying soils with the variety of miner- 
als which the human race must have? 

And we might ask, what is being done to develop a 
supply of lightweight aggregate to satisfy the existing 
shortage? Maybe some of our trap rocks or other rocks 
have peculiar properties that will enable. them to be 
expandable into cellular aggregates. Some classes of 
obsidian are showing great. promise. 

In the field of production, there exists a challenge 
to research. The sand and gravel industry has a 
stickler, yet unsolved, in the production of concrete 
sand with a high percentage of minus 50-mesh fines 
and a definite minus 100-mesh fraction. 

It might be that the new air-entraining cements, 
which authorities predict will be tomorrow’s standard 
portland, will be proved to obviate the necessity for in- 
creased fines. The crushed stone industry’s concern in 
producing “cubed” particles and in the elimination of 
soft particles still exists, although marked progress has 
been made. All the rock products industries have oper- 
ating problems to be solved by research—so many that 
we could not even touch upon them on this page. 


SLrecHZ 3 


















Three B&W Closed-Circuit Systems in an east- 
ern plant grinding 120 tons of limestone and 
shale per hour—most of it through 200 mesh. 





Limestone, shale and other raw materials are ground and dried auto- 
matically and simultaneously within the B&W Closed-Circuit System. No 
separate drying equipment is needed. 


Low fuel costs. With the B&W System, fuel consumption for heating 
drying air is much less than with other methods—as little as 0.3 gal. of 
oil per ton of material ground. 


Gravity discharge in B&W System eliminates sweep. Material from 
grinding zone is discharged by its own weight. Output is noticeably 
stepped up, maintenance cut down. 


A thoroughly mixed product is assured through substantial circu- 
lating load. 


The B&W Pulverizer—heart of the B&W Closed-Circuit System—is 


available in sizes suitable to all capacity requirements. 


Call in a B&W engineer and find out more about this modern cost- 
saving system. 
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Introduction to TIDBITS OF PROGRESS 


FING THE OLDEST member of the 
B staff, and quite naturally ac- 
cepted by its other members as an 
“old timer,” the assignment of writ- 
ing a bit of history, on this our 
fiftieth anniversary as a publication, 
seems naturally enough to come my 
way. Although my associates did not 
know it, I am something of an anti- 
quarian by birth and inheritance; 
both my maternal grandfather and 
his father before him, having been 
active members of the American 
Antiquarian Society. History, partic- 
warly engineering and industrial his- 
tory, has been my hobby. 

However, in this instance, neither 
time nor space nor circumstances 
permits much of a history of the in- 
dustries served by Rock Propucts for 
a half century. The temptation is 
great to write as much of a detailed 
historical record as possible, but to 
our mind this is not what the pres- 
ent reader wants. Moreover, there 
are various ways of writing history, 
and modern writers no longer are 
satisfied to produce a mere chron- 
ological record of men and events. 
Even public school histories in these 
days attempt to use the historical 
record largely to establish some par- 
ticular economic or social theme or 
theory. So, I have not attempted a 
history of the rock products indus- 
tries. The history of Rock Propucts 
and its predecessor, CEMENT AND EN- 
GINEERING News, is reviewed in two 
short articles which follow elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Industry Review—Trends 


For such historical record of the 
industry as is feasible here, the reader 
will have to depend on the results of 
a rather hurried thumbing over of 
many thousands of pages of the 
bound volumes of the two journals 
and such scraps of historical lore as 
appealed to the reviewer. as interest- 
ing or significant, or sometimes both. 
In doing so the editor merely fol- 
lows his natural professional bent, 
because, in the final analysis, an edi- 
tor supplies his readers with material 
that interests him. Consequently, the 
most important part of an industrial 
editor’s education and training, is to 
get and stay so close to his industry 









and to the progressive thinkers and 
planners in it, that he thinks and 
plans as they do, and then what in- 
terests him is bound to interest them. 
At least that is the formula I have 
always tried to apply in practice, and 
one that has paid richly in the divi- 
dends of friendship and mutual ex- 
change of confidences. 


The chief test of the success of a 
publication as a leading light in its 
industry, is the ability of its editors 
to recognize what are really signifi- 
cant developments when these occur, 
because these developments signify 
trends. A great deal of printable ma- 
terial that comes over an editor’s 
desk is interesting and helpful to 
readers as illustrating how things 
are done. Some are of only contem- 
porary interest; some few point to 
progressive developments yet to come. 
The industrial editor who is alive to 
his opportunities and close to his 
industry must be able to recognize 
those developments which mark defi- 
nite trends. So, we have had this 
in mind in our hasty review of the 
files of this publication, with all the 
advantage of hindsight. 


Most busy operators and business 
men in industry have little use for 
history—it is water over the dam, to 
them—yet to one philosophically in- 
clined history proves over and Over 
again that “there is nothing new 
under the sun.” As we have had oc- 
casion to note before, it generally 
takes 25 years or more for a new 
idea, suggestion or invention to take 
hold and become universally ac- 
cepted. The historical record of this 
industry holds many proofs of this. 
However, there are apparently rea- 
sons for this lag which we have not 
mentioned before. Nearly all really 
good ideas, in the way of processing 
at least, were patented; and paying 
patented process royalties has never 
been popular in this and probably 
most other industries. 


From our hasty search through the 
files of Rock Propucts, we feel cer- 
tain that many good suggestions in 
the past have been passed up for the 
reason given, or possibly just over- 
looked, in the march of time, and 
they should prove worthy of a much 
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more thorough review than can pos- 
sibly be given here. 


Notes and Comment 


Because what follows in this an- 
niversary issue has no pretentions of 
being a complete or systematic his- 
torical record of the rock product in- 
dustries we know of no better de- 
scription for it than “Tidbits of 
Progress,” using the paragraphs and 
data we have picked out of the past 
more or less as a basis for accom- 
panying editorial comments inspired 
by our own recollections and imagi- 
nation, perhaps, insofar as they por- 
tray trends. We trust the result will 
prove interesting and spur the 
thoughts and imaginations of others. 
Some day, now that we are better ac- 
quainted with the record, we hope to 
go back and dig out a great deal of 
helpful operating data that lies hid- 
den in these files. 

The only published. “history” we 
have of any of the branches of this 
industry is Robert W. Lesley’s “His- 
tory of the Portland Cement Indus- 
try in the United States,” published 
in 1924, and Earl J. Hadley’s “The 
Magic Powder,” largely a history of 
the Universal-Atias Cement Co., pub- 
lished in 1945. Both of these books 
are rich in the names and records of 
the men who made the portland ce- 
ment industry, but neither is very 
helpful to an operating man or engi- 
neer who is seeking specific informa- 
tion as to the source and reason for 
the significant technical develop- 
ments. 

We have introduced very little of 
the biographical or personnel side of 
the history of these industries in our 
current review, chiefly because the 
record is so full of names of indi- 
viduals who in their lifetimes had 
great influence in developing the in- 
dustry, but whose names mean little 
to present operators unless they have 
long memories. At some risk that we 
may be slighting more deserving men, 
we have mentioned only a few as 
having left, in our opinion, indelible 
marks in the progress of the indus- 
try—mainly because of their contri- 
butions to its technology. 

We have also asked a few indi- 
viduals to contribute bits of their 
own reminiscences, but not by any 
means all that we know could write 
interestingly of the early days. It is 
hoped, however, that the few per- 
sonal reminiscences we do publish in 
this issue will stimulate others to re- 
call interesting steps of progress, and 
episodes, which we would be glad to 
publish in coming issues. The old 
timers would enjoy them, and we'll 
try to give them the kind of “human 
interest” slant that will impress the 
present younger generation with the 
fact that they are not making all the 
progress the industry has ever seen. 
progress the industry has ever seen— 
and to encourage them with the light 
of the past, to pick up and carry to 
fullfilment some of these good ideas 
of the past. 





60 tons of —/A,” per hr.... that’s outstanding 
volume for hard, tough trap rock! But this 
Telsmith-modernized plant is turning it out for 
the Arlington Stone Co. of Leesburg, Va. Of this 
60 tons of —7A,” per hour, over two-thirds is 
36” to 74g” chips. 


This extremely flexible Telsmith plant produces 
every size to meet the very exacting requirements 
of bituminous surfacing specifications—including 
2” ballast rock, +34”—1", +14”—34”, +3,6”—14" 
stone, and —34,” dust. Its 8-hr. capacity is 
580 tons of +14”—3,4” chips; 480 tons of +3," 
ae ifn!" chips. 


TELSMITH EQUIPMENT: 3’x12’ Heavy Duty Apron 
Feeder; 13-B Gyratory Breaker; two 4’ x10’ and 
two 3’x 10’ Double Deck Pulsator Screens; three 
Gyrasphere Crushers: one 36” standard, one 24” 
standard and one 36” special fine concave; 43’ 
No. 7 Bucket Elevator; four Conveyors: 24” x 400’, 
18” x41’, 24” x 50’, 18” x 28’. 


Modernizing, or building a complete new plant? 
Send for Bulletin Q-11. 


TECSMIT TH 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 508 E. CAPITOL DRIVE, MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


Cable Addresses: Sengworks, Milwaukee—Concrete, London 
51 East 42nd St. 211 W. Wacker Drive 713 Commercial Trust Bldg. 247 Third St. Boehck Eqpt. Co. Mines Eng. & Eqpt. Co. 1“ 
New York 17, N.Y. Chicago 6, Ill. Philadelphia 2, ed Cambridge 42, an Milwaukee 3, Wis. San Francisco 4—Los Angeles 


Brandeis M. & S. Co Rish pment Co. t Co. orth Carolina Eqpt. Co. Wilson-W eesner- Wilkinson Co. 
Louisville 8, Ky. Charleston 22 & Clarksburg, W. Va. mS 7 Richmond, V. Va. ianelgh & Charlotte, N.C. Knoxville 8 and Nashville 6, Tenn. 
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,cED with one of the most para- 
F lyzing coal strikes in American 
history, the impact of which reached 
into every home, the country is now 
hopefully expecting that with the 
strike settled some real progress can 
be made toward reconversion to nor- 
mal business. Even though labor may 
win the strike, it may be confronted 
with legislation which will impose 
stringent controls. Only the ap- 
proaching Congressional elections 
this Fall will act to postpone legis- 
lation which will have for its purpose 
the elimination of threats to health 
and distribution of food and other 
essential commodities. 

The coal strike undoubtedly will 
give impetus to conversion of many 
plants to Diesel power. Thousands 
of Diesel-electric and gasoline-elec- 
tric power units were sold during the 
emergency. 

Another result of the strike will be 
further delays in delivery of essential 
machinery and a pyramiding of pro- 
duction costs. Embargoes imposed on 
shipments of sand and_ gravel, 
crushed stone, slag, cement and other 
industrial minerals struck directly at 
our industry, but were quickly lifted 
as soon as the emergency was over. 


Freight Rate Increase Before 
the I.C.C. 


Hearings started before the I. C. C. 
on May 15, in Ex Parte 162, with the 
Class I railroads submitting an appli- 
cation for approval of an increase of 
25 percent in freight rates and 
charges, with certain exceptions as 
to specific commodities. The increase 
for sand and gravel, crushed stone, 
and slag would amount to 20c per 
net ton. The National Sand and 
Gravel Association, National Crushed 
Stone Association, and the National 
Slag Association have presented a 
joint brief protesting the increase. 

One of the difficulties involves the 
OPA price freeze of March, 1942, un- 
der which producers would be re- 
quired to absorb an. increase in 
freight rates. Action is now being 
taken by the associations to bring this 
matter to the attention of OPA. The 
National Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion, for example, has requested 
MPR-592 be amended to provide a 
general authority to all sand and 
gravel producers with delivered price 
controls to add to their ceiling prices 
whatever increase in freight rates is 
authorized by the Commission. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary V. P. Ahearn of the 





National Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion has suggested that a general 
amendment is necessary as area and 
regional orders seem impractical. 


No Liability Under Construction 
Restriction Order 


Civilian Production Administration 
has issued an interpretation of Or- 
der VHP-1 that indicates that the 
aggregates industries are not required 
to demand of customers proof that 
materials will be used in accordance 
with the construction restriction or- 
der. 

“Paragraph (g) of Order VHP-1 
provides that ‘No person shall accept 
an order for, sell, deliver or cause 
to be delivered materials which he 
knows or has reason to believe will 
be used in work prohibited by this 
order. 

“The purpose of this provision is to 
prohibit the sale or delivery of ma- 
terials by a supplier if he knows or 
has reason to believe that the mate- 
rials supplied will be used in violation 
of VHP-1. This provision does not 
impose upon a fabricator or supplier 
any duty to investigate whether a 
proposed construction job for which 
he is asked to supply materials will 
be begun or carried on in violation 
of Veterans’ Housing Program Order 
1, or whether it has been specifically 
authorized or is exempt under that 
order. Mere knowledge that the kind 
of work involved is a kind which or- 
dinarily would require authorization 
under the order does not constitute 
reason to believe that the work will 
be begun or carried on in violation of 
the order and, in the absence of in- 
formation to the contrary, the sup- 
plier may rely on the builder to get 
an authorization for the job if au- 
thorization is required. 

“Paragraph (g) of VHP-1 does not 
require a supplier to get from a cus- 
tomer a certificate to the effect that 
the customer is not violating and will 
not violate VHP-1, or a certificate 
to the effect that the job for which 
the materials will be used is exempt 
under the order or has been author- 
ized under the order.” 


Sand-Lime Brick Price Increase 


Manufacturers of sand-lime build- 
ing brick have been authorized by 
the OPA to add $2 to their March, 
1942 ceilings. The action, effective 
April 6, 1946, does not affect manu- 
facturers who already have had in- 
dividual increases amounting to $2 
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or more per thousand bricks. Resell- 
ers are authorized to pass on the 
actual dollar-and-cent amount in- 
crease resulting from this action. 


Fireclay and Silica Refractory 
_ Brick Price Increase by OPA 


Effective April 1, the OPA raised 
by 11 per cent the ceiling prices for 
fireclay. and silica refractory brick 
when produced in the area east of the 
Mississippi river and in the State of 
Missouri, in order to cover increases 
in’ production costs resulting from 
government approved wage increases. 
The price increase affects the manu- 
facturers’ f.0o.b. plant or delivered 


- prices rounded off to the nearest five 


cents. 


OPA Surveys Products Industry 


National Concrete Masonry Asso- 
ciation reports that OPA has issued 
instructions to its regional offices to 
make a special survey of the industry 
to determine whether price increases 
are needed to stimulate the produc- 
tion of concrete products and to 
grant price relief where needed. 
Executive Secretary E. W. Dienhart 
has advised members to file prices 
on any new products such as ASTM 
Grade A Hollow Concrete Masonry 
Units, and Grade A or B (or both) 
Concrete Brick, or any other new 
product which is being produced or 
it is planned to produce. 

OPA Chicago regional office has is- 
sued Order G-2 under General Order 
No. 68 establishing a maximum price 
of 14c for 8x8xl16-in. load-bearing 
concrete block, effective April 19, for 
all producers in the region. Producers 
having prices higher than 14c, estab- 
lished as of March, 1942, are per- 
mitted to retain the higher price. 


Sand and Gravel Convention 
Arrangements 


ROBERT MITCHELL, president of Con- 
solidated Rock Products Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has been appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Con- 
vention Arrangements for the an- 
nual convention of the National Sand 
and Gravel Association and National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Association 
during the week of March 3, 1947 at 
the Biltmore in Los Angeles. For 
those who seek information regarding 
Southern California in planning their 
trips, it is suggested that contact be 
made with H. G. Feraud, executive 
secretary, Southern California Rock 
Products Association, 354 S. Spring 
street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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nce as Bets 

———, jp 
M. P. Wynkoop, chief engineer; construction by Woodrich Construction Co., 
Minneapolis, operator for S. J. Groves and Sons, Minneapolis, Contractors, 


NORTH DAKOTA ENGINEERS... 








THE TARGET: Entrained air, as measured by 
weight reduction of concrete, is specified by 
the North Dakota Highway Department to 
be within 3% to 6%. On a paving project 
west of Wahpeton, the engineers aimed at a 
concrete weight reduction of 4%. 


THE SHOT: Prior to paving operations, weight 
of concrete without entrained air was deter- 
mined by batch tests made with regular 
cement. The resulting weight was the basis 
for measuring the weight reduction of the 
air-entrained concrete. A cement interground 
with the precise amount of air-entraining 
agent needed for satisfactory field perform- 






ance was insured by the use of Atlas Dura- 
plastic. 


THE HIT: Throughout the job, concrete weight 
reduction was constantly checked. At the 
end of the run, the tests revealed an overall 
average weight reduction of 3.6% ...or only 
0.4% off the target of weight reduction as a 
measure of entrained air! 


THE DETAILS: An article describing the above 
job in detail will be sent upon request. 


Write to Universal Atlas Cement Company — 


(United States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, St. Louis, Kansas City, Des Moines, Birmingham, Waco. RP-D-34 


ATLAS DURAPLASTIC=- 









i 
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AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT 
Makes Better Concrete at No Extra Cost 
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Resigns 

Fioyp L., Masre, manager of the 
Atlas White Bureau of the Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., New York, N. Y.., 


Patrick F. Morrissey 


has resigned after 18 years of service 
with the company to become. presi- 
dent of a concrete products manufac- 
turing concern in Greensboro, N. C. 
Patrick F. Morrissey, former Atlas 
White representative in the Kansas 
City area, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Mabie as manager of the 
Bureau.» Mr. Mabie joined the Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Co. in 1928 as 
representative in northern New Jer- 
sey and New York. In 1930, he was 
made assistant manager of the Atlas 
White Bureau and in 1937 was ap- 
pointed manager. Mr. Morrissey was 


Floyd L. Mabie 


the Zesonal Side of the news 


employed by the company in 1939 as 
representative in Kansas City. He 
joined the U. S. Navy as Ensign in 
February, 1944, and after two years 
of active service in the Pacific areas, 
was honorably discharged as Lieu- 
tenant (j.g.). He returned to the 
company in February, 1946. 


Return from Service 


LEA P. WARNER, JR., industrial re- 
lations manager of Warner Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Penn., has returned to his 
former duties after three years’ serv- 
ice in the Navy. His work in connec- 
tion with the safety program was 
carried on by Richard Stiles during 
his absence. While in the Navy, Mr. 
Warner was stationed at the Phila- 





Lea P. Warner 


delphia Navy Yard, Mare Island, 
Calif., and Charleston, S. C. 

Catvin C. PURNELL, who also saw 
service in the Navy, has assumed his 
old position as personnel manager at 
Bellefonte, Penn. As a lieutenant in 
the Navy, Mr.*Purnell saw action in 
the Pacific area. 


Consumers Officer 


Dayton SmitH has been elected 
vice-president of Consumers Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and will be in charge of 
the ice division and building ma- 
teral sales. 


P.C.A. Appointments 


Rosert W. Winters, district engi- 
neer in charge of the Kansas office of 
the Portland Cement Association, has 
been appointed manager of the West 
Central offices. He will supervise work 
handled by the St. Louis, Oklahoma 
City, Kansas City, Omaha and Den- 
ver district offices. 
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EpWARD J. MUELLER will succeed 
Mr. Winters as district engineer in 
Kansas. Both men will make their 
headquarters in Kansas City, Mo. ; 

James D. Piper, structural field 
engineer in the Houston office, has 
been made district highway engineer 
with headquarters in Dallas, Texas. 
He will direct the highway, bridge 
and paving activities in Texas. 

C. A. Crark, district engineer in 
Texas, with headquarters at Austin, 
will continue in charge of work other 
than in the highway field. 

F. E. Votaw, who has been chief 
field engineer of the Association in 
the Boston area since 1941, has been 
appointed district engineer in charge 
of activities in New England with his 
headquarters in Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Votaw joined the P.C.A. as a field 
engineer in 1935. 

E. W. Tuorson, structural engineer 
in the Minneapolis district, has been 
named district engineer of the re- 
cently opened office in Denver, Colo., 
which will be headquarters for ac- 
tivities in Colorado and Wyoming, 
taking over the services previously 
rendered by the Western Portland 
Cement Association. Mr. Thorson has 
been with the P.C.A. since 1934 when 
he joined the staff as a fieldman in 
Iowa. 




































Flying "“Katter-Blox" 


GEORGE W. KATTERJOHN of Katter- 
john Concrete Products Co., Paducah, 
Ky., has reached the point in his 
business where he is sending blocks 
by air. Commenting on the accom- 
panying illustration, Mr. Katterjohn 
sent us the following explanation: 
“Recently the Chicago and Southern 
Airlines began a service in Paducah 
on its route from New Oreans to De- 
troit. Paducah furnished so much air 
express that it was necessary to run 








































George Katterjohn holding one of six ‘'Katter- 
Blox"’ shipped by air 
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a second ship on that day for air 
cargo alone. 

“For this initial flight, we shipped 
by air express six of the famous cin- 
der ‘Katter-Blox.’ You will notice 
that I am holding one block and 
there are three more blocks shown 
on the stand. This shipment flew 
north; one block went to Evansville, 
two to Indianapolis, and one block to 
Detroit. On the south-bound flight, 
we sent a block to Memphis and one 
to New Orleans.” Who would ever 
think that the time would come when 
block were so scarce that they would 
have to be shipped by air. 


Represents Cement Firm 


Roy A. Murray, who formerly rep- 
resented the Pacific Portland Cement 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., in the 
Sacramento, Calif., territory, has 
been named sales representative for 
the company in northern Oregon and 
southwestern Washington under 
Charles J. Lair, district manager, 
Portland, Ore. Mr. Murray was at 
one time associated with J. E. Jel- 
lick, sales manager, in the San Fran- 
cisco Portland Cement Information 
Bureau. 


N.A.P.D. Counsellor 


Mark E. Snyper, labor relations ex- 
pert and director of the Marblehead 
Lime Co., Chicago, Ill., has joined the 
counseling service of the National 
Association of Personnel Directors. 


Wins Safety Award 


GLENS FALLS PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 
Glens Falls, N. Y., employes recently 
celebrated the winning of the Port- 
land Cement Association Safety 
Award for 1945. The foremen and 
assistant foremen are shown on each 
side of the trophy illustration, below. 
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President Talc Concern 


Oscar T. SEMELL, who has been 
connected with the Northwest Talc 
and Magnesium Co., Clear Lake, 
Wash., since it was organized, has 
been elected president of the com- 
pany, replacing Carl Field, who died 
recently. Emma B. KERLEE was elected 
vice-president and a member of the 
board of trustees to finish out the 
term of Carl Field. 


Returns from Service 


Puitie M. Park, after completing 
two years in the Navy, has returned 
as vice-president of the Besser Manu- 
facturing Co., Alpena, Mich. Mr. 
Park served in the Bureau of Ships 
and in the Office of Public Informa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. He also 
saw service as Air Combat Intelli- 
gence Officer with Air Group Eleven 
with the Pacific Fleet. 


Mining Consultant 


H. W. Srrarey, III, chief of the 
Forest and Mineral Products Section 
of Supply and Resources Service, 
Foreign Economic Administration, 
Washington, D. C., has retired from 
government service. He has opened 
consulting offices in Washington, 
where he will specialize in explora- 
tion of mining and oil properties in 
the Appalachian, Atlantic Coastal, 
and Caribbean region. Mr. Straley is 
chairman of the Geophysics Educa- 
tion Committee, Mineral Industry 
Education Division, A.I.M.M.E. 


Veterans’ Housing Deputy 

Rear ADMIRAL KirBy SMITH, U.S. 
N.R. (Civil Engineering Corps), has 
been appointed general deputy ex- 
pediter for the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Program by Wilson W. 
Wyatt, National Housing Expediter 


i 
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and Administrator of the Nationa] 
Housing Agency. He was formerly di- 
rector of the Construction Division 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Admiral Smith, one of the Navy's 
top-ranking construction men d 
both World War I and II, will be 
general deputy for Mr. Wyatt in 
charge of all operations of the pro- 
gram. He is well known throughout 
construction circles—civil as well as 
military—both in this country and 
abroad. Admiral Smith resigned from 
the Navy in 1920, and for the next 
20 years was affiliated with the New- 
port Shipbuilding Company and with 
the Raymond Concrete Pile Co. At 
the outbreak of World War II, he 
returned to the Navy as a commander 
in the Civil Engineering Corps, again 
serving in the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. 


Heads Port Commission 


Hans Mumm, Jr., president and 
manager of Everett Concrete Prod- 
ucts Co., Everett, Wash., has been 
elected president of the Everett Port 
Commission. In 1920 Mr. Mumm was 
field engineer for the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Spokane, Wash., 
and later went to Portland, Ore., as 
district manager. He established the 
products company in 1926. 


Construction Engineer 


Cot. Russett S. LIEURANCE, who 
was recently discharged after serv- 
ing overseas with the 1163rd Engi- 
neers Group, has been appointed act- 
ing construction engineer for the 
Boysen and Owl Creek units of the 
Missouri Basin project, Bureau of 
Reclamation, with offices in Ther- 
mopolis, Wyo. Prior to enterfhg the 
Army, Col. Lieurance was construc- 
tion engineer at the Altus, Okla., 
project. 
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Front row, left to right: Charles Garrett, assistant foreman, carpenter shop; Robert LaBarge, foreman, electrical department; John Hogan, assistant 
foreman, packing department; Wilfred Leroux, general shift foreman; James Donovan, foreman, raw mill; Kenneth Davignon, foreman, kiln depart- 
ment; Arthur Elms, general shift foreman; James Cunningham, foreman, machine shop; Joseph Gagliardi, foreman, yards; Ovela Lemery, assistant 


foreman, repair crew; Joseph Vitouski, assistant foreman, finishing mill. 


Back row, left to right: Clifford Penders, assistant foreman, machine shop; 


Fred Neroni, assistant foreman, quarry; Adolphus St. Louis, assistant foreman, repair crew; William McCune, storekeeper; Albert Delair, assistant 
foreman, electrical department; Cornelius Nealon, foreman, coal mill; Homer Jarvis, foreman, finishing mill; Ulric Legault, foreman, repair crew; 
Andrew Nelson, foreman, carpenter shop; Herman Oudekerk, foreman, packing department 
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Mrs. Secretary! 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS of good, efficient 
and faithful work for the National 
Lime Association, Mrs. Roma Med- 
ford Turpen has been appointed sec- 





Roma M. Turpen 


retary and assistant treasurer, effec- 
tive July 1. She has been married to 
an ex-Navy man since January l, 
1943, but some of her many friends 
and admirers in the lime industry 
still think of her as Roma Medford. 
She is a native of Washington, D. C., 
where she was born December 9, 
1907—one lady who does not refuse 
to name her birthday! Mrs. Turpen 
has an LL. B. degree from Washing- 
ton College of Law, and if our mem- 
ory serves us correctly she was at 
one time interested in ballet dancing 
as a hobby or diversion. Mrs. Tur- 
pen was made assistant secretary of 
the association in 1934 and has been 
the editor of its Safety Bulletin and 
looked after the association’s an- 
nual safety contest for several years. 


Elected Vice-President 


SvEN G. THYRRE, vice-president of 
F. L. Smidth & Co., New York, N. Y., 
has been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Philadelphia, Penn., with 
plant at Brodhead, Penn. In addition 
to his new duties, Mr. Thyrre will 
continue in his position as vice-presi- 
dent of F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Director of Engineering 


R. E. Copetanp, who for the past 
several years has been in charge of 
concrete products research in the de- 
velopment department of the Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago, 
Ill., has been appointed director of 
engineering for the National Concrete 
Masonry Association. Mr. Copeland 
1S an outstanding authority on the 








NEWS 


technical problems of the manufac- 
ture and use of concrete masonry 
units, having been associated with 
the Portland Cement Association for 
the past 17 years. He started his 
service in the Cement Products Bu- 
reau and for the past few years has 
been in charge of concrete products 
research. 


Gold Medal Winner 


Ir sEEMS that a prominent man’s 
background is not always given ‘ap- 
propriate publicity until he receives 
an honor justly deserved. The 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers has just awarded the Cyrus 
Hall McCormick Gold Medal for 1946 
to Wiitt1am G. KAISER, manager of 
the Farm Bureau of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Kaiser was born June 10, 1887, 
on a farm in Stephenson County, Il. 





William G. Kaiser 


Following his graduation from Iowa 
State college, Mr. Kaiser was made 
assistant chief of the agricultural 
engineering section of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, where 
he had charge of research in farm 
structures. In 1917 he joined the staff 
of the Portland Cement Association 
in charge of educational and promo- 
tion work for the use of concrete on 
the farm. The same year he became 
a member of the A. S. A. E. In 1935 
Mr. Kaiser became a member of the 
American Concrete Institute, has 
served on several committees, includ- 
ing the standards committee, and was 
chairman of the department of shop 
manufacture. He was the first chair- 
man of the Farm Structures Division 
of the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, holding the post for 
two years. He was president of the 
Society from 1929-30. He has also 
served as vice-president, councilor, 
and member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. At present he is serving on 
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the A. S. A. E. Advisory Committee 
to the U. S. D. A. Agricultural Re- 
search Administration. 





OBITUARIES 











JoHN Lawson SEnror, Sr., chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago, 
Tll., passed away in New York, N. Y., 
on April 29. He was 67 years old. 
His home during recent years has 
been at Lenox, Mass. Born in Mont- 
gomery, N. Y., Mr. Senior attended 
University Preparatory School at 
Ithaca, N. Y., and graduated from 
Cornell University Law. School in 
1901. While at Cornell he founded 
the Cornell Alumni News and on his 
graduation became Cornell’s first 
graduate manager of athletics. He 
was a trustee of Cornell from 1918- 
1928. 

At the time of his death Mr. Senior 
was also president and a director 
of the Cowham Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Signal Mountain Portland 
Cement Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Florida Portland Cement Co., Tampa, 
Fla., and the Trinity Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Dallas, Fort Worth and 
Houston, Texas. He became presi- 
dent of Consolidated Cement Corp. 
in 1926 when the Peninsular Portland 
Cement Co. was merged with the 
Great Western Portland Cement Co. 
of Mildred, Kans. and the Fredonia 
Portland Cement Co., of Fredonia, 
Kans. to form the Consolidated Ce- 
ment Corporation. 





John Lawson Senior, Jr. 
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YOUR EQUIPMENT 


TUNE IN TEXACO ST 


THE LIFE OF 


GREASE SEPARATES. Ordi 
nary grease is not cohesive, 


has no stretch. It permits en 


trance of dirt and moisture splatter stays in the chassis 


fails to protect ports bearings 


HIS unique “stretch test” is convincing 
proof that Texaco Marfak has amazing 
ability to bold together. That means it stays 
where you put it. It won’t squeeze out under 
heavy loads, won’t jar out under the ham- 
mering of rough service. It also seals out dirt 
and moisture, protects parts longer. 
Contractors everywhere find that Marfak 
gives greater protection with fewer applica- 
tions. Marfak-protected machinery stays on 
the job longer. Fewer repairs and parts re- 
placements are necessary. Maintenance costs 
are reduced. 
To prolong the life of wheel bearings, use 






cushions the blow, doesn't 


MARFAK IS COHESIVE. See how Mar- 
fak holds together — s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s, 
Seals out dirt and moisture — protects 
parts longer. 


MARFAK STAYS PUT. Hit it GREASE SPLATTERS. Hit ordi 
as hard as you can, Marfok 


nary chassis lubricant ond it 
flies in all directions leav 
ing parts unprotected 


Texaco Marfak Heavy Duty. It forms a pro- 
tective film inside the bearing, while retain- 
ing its original consistency at the outer edges 
— thus sealing itself in, sealing out dirt and 
moisture. It gives longer-lasting protection. 
Requires no seasonal repacking. 

More than 200 million pounds of Marfak 
have been used to date! 

For Texaco Products and Lubrication 
Engineering Service, call the nearest of the 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in 
the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


AR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT STARRING JAMES MELTON WITH HIS GUEST, ED WYNN—CBS 
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Reopen Gypsum Plant 


NarronaL Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y. has resumed operations at its 
Portsmouth, N. H., gypsum board 
plant and plaster mill after a three- 
year shut-down during which the 
plant was leased to the U. S. Navy 
to house naval supplies and for fabri- 
cating purposes. Since November, 
1945, the plant and dock facilities 
have been repaired and renovated. 
Frank Crowley will resume direction 
of the plant. Ray Davis is board plant 
superintendent. Two ships purchased 
from the Canadian government, the 
Hampstead Park and Montebello 
Park, will transport rock from Nova 
Scotia gypsum quarries of the com- 
pany to the Atlantic seaboard plants. 


Organize Ready 
Mix Concern 


CARTHAGE Reapy Mrx Co., Carth- 
age, Mo., has been organized by Wal- 
ter Largent, formerly with the Me- 
dusa Portland Cement Co., at Kansas 
City, Mo. Operations are now under 
way, according to reports. Aggregate 
bins will have a capacity for 150 tons 
of sand and stone. Two Smith transit 
mixers of 24%4-cu. yd. capacity each 
mounted on White trucks will be 
used, and the plant will have Heltzel 
batching equipment. 


New Name 


BryaN Rock AND SAnp Co., INc., 
Raleigh, N. C., is the new name of 
the Bryan-Monroe Co., producers 
of sand, gravel and crushed stone. 
James E, Bryan is president of the 
company; D. T. Bailey is vice-presi- 
dent; L. B. Hughes, secretary and 
treasurer; and J. D. Lane, general 
superintendent and operating man- 
ager. The sand and gravel plants are 
located in Garysburg and Bunnlevel, 
N. C., the sand plants at Goldsboro 
and Aberdeen, N. C., and the quarries 


at Rolesville, Wendell and Bailey, 
x. C. 


Resume Block Production 
After OPA Price Relief 


M. J. Grove Lime Co., Frederick, 
Md., has resumed concrete block pro- 
duction since OPA granted adequate 
price relief. President ‘Robert B. 
Crothers reported that resumption of 
operations on a full-time basis is ex- 
pected to release to consumers about 
20,000 units a week. An increase, 
ranging from 1%c on small block to 
2%4c a unit on large block is being 
permitted. On April 12, the company 
announced that it was closing down 
as OPA had failed to grant adequate 
price relief. At that time the com- 
pany Officials pointed out that blocks 


- OF THE INDUSTRY 


had been sold for over two years at a 
loss, andthe company would continue 
to lose money on every block sold 
under a 4c price increase authorized 
by the OPA. The company has a po- 
tential production of 750,000 to 1,- 
000,000 units per year. 


Cement Base Point 
Pricing Case Trial 


LEGAL COUNSEL for the cement in- 
dustry has been busy in Chicago, IIl., 
since April 30 defending the Cement 
Institute and various cement com- 
panies as co-defendants in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission suit to broaden 
the legal prohibitions against the use 
of the multiple basing point delivered 
price system, requesting a cease and 
desist order from the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The government attorneys are cit- 
ing the Corn Products Refining Co., 
and Staley cases decided by the Su- 
preme Court a year ago and the 
maltsters and milk can decision of 
the United States Court of Appeals at 
Chicago this winter. The original 
complaints against the Cement Insti- 
tute and 89 company defendants were 
filed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion nine years ago, and a great mass 
of testimony has been accumulated 
over this period. It is anticipated that 
a decision will be handed down by 
the Appeals Court this summer, but 
in any event it is expected that the 
case will be carried to the Supreme 
Court. 


Start Ready Mix Plant 


McNAaMEE READY Mr1x CONCRETE Co., 
Xenia, Ohio, has been organized by 
John R. and Chas. F. McNamee. A 
2.62 acre tract has been purchased 
on which will be erected four build- 
ings, including a bulk cement plant, 
sand and gravel bins, and a garage 
for trucks. It is planned to start op- 
eration about June 1. Equipment will 
include four mixer trucks and a 
crane. John R. McNamee has been 
in the coal business for a number of 
years as head of McNamee Fuel and 
Supply Co., 328 S. Detroit street. 


Win Liability Suit 

SPOKANE PORTLAND CEMENT CoO., 
Spokane, Wash., and Washington 
Water Power Co., were defendants in 
an $8000 damage suit brought by 
parents of a boy who was killed when 
he came in contact with a high volt- 


age wire on the roof of the plant 


while hunting pigeons. Frank Neill, 
plant superintendent of the cement 
company, testified that it would re- 
quire two miles of fences and four or 
five gates for railroad crossings if the 
plant at Irvan, Wash., was completely 
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fenced in. The court held for the 
defendants that the boy was a tres- 
passer and the companies were not 
liable. 


Make Roofing Material 


WEATHERMASTER MANUFACTURING 
Co., Tonganoxie, Kans., recently 
placed two rock wool cupolas in op- 
eration after they had been lined with 
new refractory brick. W. C. Thomas, 
manager, reported that 20 bbl. of 
roofing material made of rock wool 
and asphalt would be produced daily. 
Haigwood Crushed Stone Co., west of 
this city, furnishes the crushed rock 
for the plant. 


Lease Gravel Lands 


CENTRAL SAND & GRAVEL Co., and 
Matthewson Sand Co., have leased 
sand and gravel deposits from the 
Kennewick, Wash., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Both companies formerly op- 
erated in Pasco, Wash., but had to 
move as the City Council passed an 
ordinance banning gravel pits in the 
city limits. The Central Sand and 
Gravel Co. also plans to produce 
ready mixed concrete. 


To Make Stucco 


H. L. Wacner, formerly associated 
with the Mission Lime Products Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles, Calif., recently 
started production of exterior and 
interior stucco at a plant in Hynds, 
Calif. The company will be known as 
the Mission Stucco Co. Mr. Wagner 
purchased the manufacturing for- 
mula from the Mission Lime Products 
Corporation which will concentrate 
upon the manufacture of Kalite 
Acoustic plaster. 


Modernize Quarry 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE Co., Tate, Ga., 
recently placed a G.E. Diesel-electric 
locomotive in operation on its 12-mile 
quarry railroad. Other equipment in- 
stalled includes three Browning steam 
locomotive cranes, an American 
Hoist & Derrick Diesel locomotive 
crane, a Ty-Sa-Man three-speed elec- 
tric quarry hoist, and three Ingersoll- 
Rand compressors, totaling 1000 hp. 
This company produces crushed lime- 
stone and crushed marble as well as 
dimension stone. 


Make Block and Ready Mix 


NORTHWEST MATERIALS Co., Bryan, 
Ohio, is erecting a new plant to 
manufacture concrete block and pro- 
duce ready mixed concrete. Glenn J. 
Pierman, Columbus, Ohio, is presi- 
dent of the company which has been 
an active sand and gravel producer 
since 1941. 
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Sand and Gravel Concern 


Enters Block Business 


ARKHOLA SAND AND GRAVEL Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark., has started construction 
of a new $100,000 plant for the manu- 
facture of concrete products and an- 
other unit to produce bituminous 
mixes. 

Production in the block plant will 
be 5000 standard concrete units daily. 
Seven large curing rooms also will 
be built. Operations are expected to 
start about May 1, when the first 
cured products will be available. 

The asphalt plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 60 tons of bituminous mix 
per hour. Operations at this unit are 
now under way. 

This company also produces ready 
mixed concrete, and is extending op- 
erations by the addition of three new 
444-cu. yd. mixer trucks. 


Triple Agstone Production 


Fort Dopce LIMESTONE Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, has tripled agstone pro- 
duction with the installation of a 
New Holland Model 3030 double-im- 
peller crusher. The new crusher re- 
placed a No: 74% gyratory and a small 
rotary crusher. This plant has a 
mining operation, and four trucks 
have been added to replace the old 
mine cars formerly used. Trucks are 
loaded with a recently purchased 
Bucyrus-Erie dozer shovel. 


Build Gravel Plant 


L. Cotuccro Co., Seattle, Wash., 
contracting concern, has purchased 
80 acres just north of Centralia as 
the site for a new sand and gravel 
plant. It will produce material for 
its own use and will also sell to other 
contractors. Plans also are under 
consideration to install a blacktop 
plant if contracts are secured for 
that type of highway surfacing. The 
plant is to be in operation early in 
May. 


Organize Block Concern 


CONCRETE Propucts, Inc., Green- 
field, Ohio, a company recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $75,000, is 
now producing concrete block, and 
concrete joists will be made as soon 
as equipment has been obtained. R. 
W. Fennig is president and general 
manager; S. W. Fennig is vice-presi- 
dent; and N. B. Fennig is secretary- 
treasurer. 


Ready Mix and Asphalt 


READY MIXED CONCRETE AND ASPHALT 
Co., Meridian, Miss, has recently 
started operations with a fleet of five 
Jaeger 2- and 3-cu. yd. transit mixer 
trucks. A two-compartment, 70-cu. 
yd. Butler Bin equipped with weigh 
batcher serves the mixers. When the 
plant is completed, central mix will 
be featured. An asphalt plant also 
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NEWS 


will be built. Jack L. Harris and 
Charles M. Bailey are partners in 
this company. Mr. Harris is also as- 
sociated with the Concrete Gravel 
Co., and the Gatesville Gravel Co., 
of Jackson, Miss. 


Warner Additions 


THE WarNER Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn., has installed a 542-ft. Symons 
cone crusher and a 4- x 14-ft. Allis- 
Chalmers vibrating screen at the Van 
Sciver plant. The new crusher re- 
places a gyratory crusher which was 
installed when the plant was built. 
Commenting on this change, Chief 
Engineer E. L. Shoemaker said that 
the new unit will crush a greater 
amount of stone and to a smaller 
size than the gyratory crusher, and 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


American institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, 75th Anniversary 
Meeting, Waldorf - Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N. Y., 
September 6-18, 1946. 


American Institute 
for Testing Materials, An- 
nual Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 24-28, 1946. 


N ational Crushed 
Stone Asscciation, Direc- 
tors' Meeting, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y., 
July 18, 1946; Agricultural 
Tr Division, July 19, 
1946. 


National Crushed 
Stone Association, Annual 
Convention, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Iil., 
January 27-29, 1947; Agri- 
cultural Limestone Division, 
January 30-31, 1947. 


National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago, Iil., 
October 7, 1946. 


National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Ran week of March 3, 


National Sand and 
Gravel Association, Annual 
Convention, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif., week of 
March 3, 1947. 
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can be quickly adjusted to produs 
Vv. sizes of stone, a feature : 
is desirable due to the increase 


gradings the company is called upon 


to furnish. fe 

The new screen was installed to 
separate the product of the new 
crusher and channel it direct to stor. 
age bins. A unique distributing box 
at the discharge end of the screen 
permits the sized stone to be directed 
to the crushed stone elevator, to the 
disc crushers or to the crushed ma- 
terial plant, either in whole or frag- 
tionally. 

To house this new crusher, a new 
wing was added to the present build- 
ing. A new 30-in. belt conveyor also 
was installed to transfer crushed 
stone from the crusher to the screen, 


Cement Production 


BUREAU OF MINES reports that pro- 
duction of finished cement during 
February, 1946, totaled 9,250,000 bbl. 
or 72 percent greater than that re- 
ported for February, 1945. This re- 
markable gain reflects the increasing 
demands for cement as the construc- 
tion industries revive. Shipments of 
7,853,000 bbl. were also 72 percent 
above those reported for the cor- 
responding month of the previous 
year. Mill stocks on February 28, 


although 10 percent lower than at ° 


the end of February, 1945, were con- 
siderably larger than at the end of 
January, 1946. 

The following statement gives the 
relation of production to capacity, 
and is compared with the estimated 
capacity at the close of February, 
1946, and of February, 1945. 

RATIO (PERCENT) OF PRODUCTION 
TO CAPACITY 
Feb. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. 


1946 1945 1946 1945 1945 
The month ..50.0 29.0 47.0 48.0 540 
12 months ..46.0 37.0 44.0 43.0 420 


New York Cement 
by Barge 


GLENS FALLS PorTLAND CEMENT CO.,, 


Glens Falls, N. Y., is shipping 20,000 
bbl. of cement to New York City by 
barge to customers desiring water- 
front delivery. The barges are loaded 
at. Fort Edward terminal, the cement 
being trucked to that point from the 
cement plant, and thence by the 
Champlain Barge Canal to Albany. 


Pavement Yardage 


Awarps oF concrete pavement for 
April and the first four months of 
1946 have been announced by the 
Portland Cement Association as fol- 
lows: 

Square Yards Awarded 


April, First 4 
1946 Mos., 1946 


dash aendmee-by 2,509,875 7,142,006 





Meeed 206250300 3,903,367 10,269,680 
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Open Branch Pipe Plant 
NorTH DaKoTA CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
Co., Bismarck, N. Dak., is building a 
concrete pipe plant on a five-acre 
site which, according to President 
Rolf Normann, will be one of the 
most modern in the northwest. Pipe 
from 6-in. to 84-in. diameter will be 
made. The company, with other 
plants at Schmidt, Minot and Willis- 
ton, is identified with The Cretex 
Companies, Inc., Elk River, Minn., 
which has plants in Montana, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wyoming and 
Iowa. Richard Ludtke will be in 
charge of the Bismarck plant. 


Cooperative Ready Mix 


DusuQuE STONE Propucts Co. and 
Molo Sand and Gravel Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, are collaborating in the con- 
struction of a new ready mixed con- 
crete plant, expected to be in opera- 
tion by August, 1946. Equipment will 
include two cement and three mate- 
rial bins, six 2- and 3-cu. yd. Jaeger 
transit mixers, a central mixer, and 
two 2-cu. yd. Dumpcrete trucks. Ca- 
pacity will be about 1000-cu. yd. per 
day. 


Protest Agstone Rates 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 
AssociaTIon, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
has entered a formal protest: before 
the I.C.C. in Ex Parte No. 148, against 
lifting the suspension to increases in 
freight rates and charges on crushed, 
ground and pulverized agricultural 
limestone, limestone dust and other 
forms of limestone embraced in Com- 
modity Group 351 established by the 
Commission November 22, 1927. 


Start Screening Operations 


ARLINGTON SAND & GRAVEL Co., 
Arlington, Wash., has started screen- 
ing operations at its screening plant 
on the river bar west of the city. The 
company also has a batching plant 
and ready mixed concrete truck. 


Open Ready Mix Unit 


Port CLINTON LUMBER AND COAL 
Co., Port Clinton, Ohio, has started 
operating its new ready mixed con- 
crete plant which has a capacity of 
200 cu. yd. per day. The plant has 
been made as completely automatic 
as possible with electrical controls. 


New Owners 


Van Der Vaart BricK AND BUILDING 
Surety Co., Sheboygan, Wis., has 
been purchased by John Heronymus 
from Mrs. John Van Der Vaart and 
Mrs. Louis Gartman. In 1944 the com- 
Pany acquired the Wiegand Concrete 
Products Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


Sell Block Plant 


ANDERSON CONCRETE Propucts Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa, has been sold to 
C. Ww. Conte, Spencer, Iowa. Plans 
are being made to expand operations. 


Crushed Stone Conventions to Chicago 


T A MEETING of the Executive 

Committee, Agricultural Lime- 
stone Division, N. C. S. A., on May 
10 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Secretary-Treasurer J. R. 
Boyd announced that it had been de- 
cided to hold the 30th annual con- 
vention of the N. C. S. A. in Chicago 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on 
January 27, 28 and 29, 1947, which 
would be followed by the second an- 
nual convention of the Limestone 
Division on January 30 and 31 at 
the same hotel. The mid-year Di- 
rectors’ meeting of the National 
Crushed Stone Association was 
scheduled for the New Yorker Hotel, 
New York City, N. Y., July 18, fol- 
lowed by the meeting of the Lime- 
stone Division directors on July 19. 
The Executive Committee of the Di- 
vision approved the arrangements. 

While the foregoing announcement 
was not the first order of business 
brought up by Chairman S. P. Moore, 
it certainly was a subject which met 
with most eager attention and agree- 
ment. 

Henry HUSCHKE presented an in- 
teresting report on the Limestone Di- 
vision’s activities, laying particular 
stress on the promotional and edu- 
cational material which has been dis- 
tributed and the plans for future 
activities. He said that 200,000 copies 
of the first folder, “Repair and Re- 
build with Limestone and Legumes,” 
had been distributed by member com- 
panies, government agencies, etc., 
and had been very well received. Five 
newspaper advertisements in two 
sizes, telling the soil liming story, 
had been prepared by the Agricul- 
tural Advertising Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mention was made of the invisible 
ink postal card results. Consideration 
also is being given to the preparation 
of another card of this kind with a 
different message. Mr. Huschke re- 
ferred to work now going forward in 
the gathering of statistics by States 
on production and consumption. 

Mr. Boyd discussed at some length 
the blanket freight rate increase pro- 


posal of the railroads up for hear- 
ing by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the near future. He 
pointed out that the proposed in- 
crease is 20c a ton for crushed lime- 
stone, including agricultural lime- 
stone, and 30c a ton for fluxing stone 
and raw dolomite. After considerable 
discussion by the committee, it was 
decided that the Agricultural Lime- 
stone Division would file a separate 
brief in Ex Parte 162. The National 
Crushed Stone Association will con- 
tinue the practice of filing a joint pe- 
tition with the National Sand and 
Gravel Association and the National 
Slag Association to cover aggregates. 

A campaign was outlined to in- 
crease membership in the Agricul- 
tural Limestone Division, and Mr. 
Boyd and Mr. Huschke asked for fur- 
ther suggestions from the Committee. 
Chairman Moore suggested that the 
list of prospective members. be 
screened for active producers by a 
member producer in each State to 
secure an accurate list of producers 
who would be potential members. 
This list would be followed up by 
producer members in various sections 
within States. 

In considering promotional activi- 


-ties presented by Mr. Huschke, the 


Committee agreed that a second pro- 
motional folder be prepared, but re- 
jected the idea of a calendar which 
would be offered for sale to member 
companies. 

Commenting on the favorable way 
the first folder had been received, Mr. 
Huschke told about the distribution 
of 16,000 folders by Ohio bankers. 
Horace Krause pointed to the need 
for distribution of literature to school 
children in rural communities who 
will be the farmers of tomorrow. 

The Executive Committee voted to 
have the chairman appoint a com- 
mittee to draw up a statement of 
policy with respect to support of 
A. A. A.. No action was taken on 
the selection of a seal for the Divi- 
sion or on the matter of a reporting 
service on A. A. A. bids. 





Members of the Executive Committee and guests attending meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Seated, left to right: Henry Huschke, managing director; S. P. Moore, chairman; and J. R. Boyd, 

secretary-treasurer. Standing, left to right: Paul Detwiler, R. S. Torgerson, ROCK PRODUCTS, 

guest; E. E. Haapala, Otho Graves, Philip E. Heim, Stanley Phillips, Pit and Quarry, guest; and 
Horace Krause, representing his father, E. J. Krause 
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| PRACTICAL IDEAS DEVELOPED BY OPERATING MEN | 





Easier Admix Handling 
THE ACCOMPANYING ILLUSTRATION 

shows a convenient method of han- 

dling admixtures for ready mixed 
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Convenient arrangement for storage and han- 
dling of admixtures for concrete 


concrete, devised by the H. G. Ander- 
son Sons Co., Columbus, Ohio. The 
company had formerly proportioned 
the powdered admix by dumping it 
from the bag containers directly into 
buckets, but this proved a clumsy 
and wasteful method of handling. 
Material is now emptied from the 
bags into the box for storage and 
is fed through the gate in the front 
to the bucket as it is needed. 

The box has a capacity of two 
sacks, or 200 lb., and is lined on the 
inside with concrete and on the out- 
side with insulating board. The bot- 
tom slopes toward the gate to facili- 
tate the flow. The bucket is hung on 
the scale to determine when the 
proper amount has been added. 


Foundation Piers 


LOUISIANA CONCRETE Propucts Co., 
Inc., Baton Rouge, La., making con- 
crete foundation piers for small 





Mold for casting foundation pier, in fore- 
ground, with finished pier and poured forms, 
in background 


homes and outbuildings in company- 
made steel forms, has invented a 
simple method of removing the unit 
from the mold after the concrete has 
hardened. As shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, the top of the 
form has a small hole into which the 
screw of a C clamp is placed. The 
sides of the clamp are secured under 
the sides of the form and when the 
screw is tightened, it pushes the con- 
crete unit at the same time as it 
raises the form, thus breaking the 
adhesive attachment of the concrete 
to the form and releasing the unit. 


Wheelbarrow 
Proportioning 


FAULKNER CONCRETE PIPE Co., Meri- 
dian, Miss., has devised a method of 
accurate volumetric measurement of 





Wooden divider, in several sizes, determines 
correct quantity of concrete in wheelbarrow 
for small jobs 


aggregates before introduction to the 
mixer. As shown in the illustration, a 
framework of wood has been con- 
structed and placed in a wheelbarrow 
thus restricting the space into which 
the aggregates are placed. The 
“struck” volume of the barrow has 
been determined, and the volume of 
the remaining space is known when 


the framework is in place. Several of 
these frameworks have been made to 
conform to the shape of the barrow, 
each giving a different volume, go 
that any desired amount of aggregate 
may be measured. 


Hydraulic Classifier 


A NEW TYPE of rapid hydraulic 
classifier for iron ore is described in 
a recent Bureau of Mines Report, 
“Performance of a Hydraulic Classi- 
fier Designed to Incorporate Four 
Hitherto Neglected Principles.” The 
new classifier, used successfully for 
several months in a Birmingham, 
Ala., iron ore mill, achieves unusually 
high efficiency by the application of 
four construction principles generally 
overlooked in iron ore classifiers. Re- 
ports on the operation tell of a con- 
siderable saving in time and the elim- 
ination of an intermediate process 
because the new classifier recovers 
four tons of concentrates per hour 
from table middlings that otherwise 
would require regrinding and re- 
tabling. 


Tunnel Gate Fill Valve 


PINELLAS LUMBER Co., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., recently made some im- 
provements in its equipment for han- 
dling aggregates. In the accompany- 


ing illustration is shown details of” 


a tunnel gate fill valve with adjust- 
able skirt feeder which is said to per- 
mit full feeding onto the belt without 
overload or spillage due to uneven 
flow. The design was worked out by 
C. S. Johnson Co. 

It will be noted that the skirt feeder 
lays flat on the belt while discharging 
from the overhead compartment. The 
adjustable stop for locating the op- 
erating position of the gate when the 
feeder is in a horizontal or feeding 
position to control the opening to 
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Showing how tunnel gate fill valve functions to prevent spillage while providing full feed 
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suit the particular aggregate which 
is being handled. When the gate is 
closed, the skirt automatically raises 
itself above the belt so as to not in- 
terfere with other materials which 
are being handled from other com- 
partments onto the belt. 

Although not shown in the illus- 
tration, choker weights are provided 
on the clam gate to prevent interfer- 
ence with full closing by obstruction 
from aggregate particles and these 
weights, of course, vary with the size 
and weight of aggregate being han- 
dled. 


Steam to Electric Drive 


MONTGOMERY GRAVEL Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has salvaged an old 


steam dragline by converting it to 
electric drive, from parts reclaimed 





Hoist mechanism in cab of dragline is con- 
nected by a V-belt drive to 200 h. p. motor 


from stock. Since parts necessary for 
an overhaul could not be secured, 
and since parts for a new electric 
drive could not be obtained for some 
time, used motors and other equip- 
ment that was on hand were utilized. 
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Showing method of turning mine cars around without power 


The change was made in 30 days. A 
200-hp. G.E. motor was mounted on 
the old steam engine base and con- 
nected to the hoisting mechanism 
with a V-belt, short center, Gates 
Vulco rope drive. Mounted in one 
corner of the cab, a 50-hp. G.E. mo- 
tor was connected to the swing mech- 
anism by another V-belt drive, with 
an old street car controller to oper- 
ate it. Included in the installation 
was an old street car compressor. 

The capacity of the bucket on the 
dragline was increased from 244- to 
3%-cu. yd., and the drag of the 
bucket was increased by 10 percent 
by figuring drives, so that this added 
increase in speed could be accom- 
plished. Drives were also figured so 
that the belts and sheaves would be 
stock sizes. 

The increased speed of the drag 
and the larger bucket have materially 
increased the plant production, since 

cars can be loaded faster. 


Old steam dragline converted to electric drive loading cars. Loading speed increased 10 per cent 
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Turning Quarry Cars 
Without Power 
By J. F. PRUYN 


In the accompanying sketch is 
shown how one company solved the 
problem of letting trains or single 
mine cars down on a cable. The 
cars were dumped and then pushed 
out on a turntable to get them 
turned around for the pull up to the 
mine. It was a man killing job and 
costly. The arrangement shown in 
the sketch relieved three men and 
made the whole operation of dump- 
ing and making up trains automatic. 


Determine Power Costs 


In order to get a more accurate 
breakdown of its production costs 
per ton of crushed stone output the 
Liberty Limestone Corp., Buchanan, 
Va., has been utilizing kilowatt-hour 
meters to determine power costs. 
Reasoning that an accurate competi- 
tive cost cannot be set for the stone 
unless the production costs are 
known, and the production costs 
cannot be determined until the power 
cost for each product is known, the 
company has installed these instru- 
ments in the circuits of the motors 
of its pulverizing units. 

The instruments soon paid for 
themselves, and in at least one case 
it was found that a product was 
actually being sold at a loss. In addi- 
tion to the kilowatt-hour meters, the 
company uses an hour meter to tell 
the total time the crusher is in opera- 
tion, and ammeters to see that the 
units are operating at full load. 
Power for the instruments is drawn 
off the main power lines to the ma- 
chines, with a transformer set in 
each circuit to drop the voltage down 
to the instrument requirements. 
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Magnetic Drive 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY MANUFACTUR- 
Inc Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has an- 
nounced a magnetic adjustable-speed 
drive which has been designed to 





Model of magnetic adjustable-speed drive 


give precise, wide-range, quick-re- 
sponse speed control for boiler draft 
fans, centrifugal pumps, blowers and 
compressors. 

Consisting of two operating parts, 
a rotating ring and a rotating mag- 
net, the magnetic drive is a compact 
electro-magnetic torque transmitter 
used in combination with a constant 
speed a.-c. motor and an electronic 
controller to provide split-revolution 
speed control. It is built in ratings 
approximately 25 hp. and larger at 
1800 to 600 r.p.m. 

The drive is said to provide sub- 
stantial power savings by operating 
boiler draft fans at reduced fan speed 
for partial fan output, eliminating 
the need for damper or inlet vane con- 
trol. Life of induced draft fans oper- 
ating in erosive gases is increased 
due to use of reduced speeds at par- 
tial fan outputs. 

This drive also can be used in com- 
bination with synchronous motors to 
provide power factor correction, it 
is claimed. 


Vibrating Rod Bottle Oiler 


O1m-Rite CorPoraATIon, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has announced its vibrating rod 
bottle oiler, details of which are 
shown in the illustration. It is refilled 
without removal from its installation. 

It is used on plain sleeve bearings, 
line shaft bearings, pack shafts, and 
spindles where light or medium 
bodied oils are satisfactory. Oil is 
fed. from an air-tight reservoir 
through an oil port to a feed rod 
which slides freely in a closely fitted 
hole in the base and rides lightly on 
the journal. A slight vibration is 
caused by the directional drag of 


MACHINERY 


the rotating shaft on the feed rod, 
resulting in a pumping action. As the 
bearing becomes warm, heat is con- 
ducted through the rod to the reserve 
oil, causing the air in the reservoir 
to expand. The pumping and thermal 
action forces oil to creep slowly down 





Cut-away view of vibrating rod bottle oiler 


the feed rod to the bearing. When the 
shaft is not in motion, vibration of 
the feed rod ceases, bearing cools 
down and flow of oil stops. 





Diaphragm Switch 

AEroTec Co., White Plains, N. Y,, 
has developed a sensitive diaphragm 
pressure switch for many industria] 





Diaphragm type pressure switch 


applications which was originally de- 
signed to automatically control the 
intercooler flap on fighter planes. 
Specifications show a sensitivity of 
1/100 of an inch of water on station- 
ary applications. 

This instrument may be adjusted 
by means of two knobs to any pres- 
sure value desired. For accurately de- 
termining these pressures, a draft 
gauge may be connected in parallel 
with the pressure switch. 

In the February issue of Rock 
Propucts, page 77, the cut appearing 
with this description was inadvert- 
ently used to illustrate another prod- 
uct made by this company. 


Hydraulic-Operated 
Material Loader 


ATHEY Propucts CorpPoraTION, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has designed a MobiLoader 
known as model W4-5 engineered for 
use with the Caterpillar D4 tractor. 
It has a single finger tip hydraulic 
control which responds to the full 





Light-weight streamlined loading unit 
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power of the tractor. The overhead 
loading principle is retained. Inter- 
changeable bucket equipment is avail- 
able in sizes for various types and 
weights of materials. In addition, an 
interchangeable bulldozer blade can 
be quickly installed on the lift arms. 


Safety Brake for Hoist 

GARDNER-DENVER Co., Quincy, IIl., 
has announced a safety feature on a 
hoi It is a. spring-loaded brake, 
whic is held in the off-position by 
air pressure, and is available on the 
Model HKK hoist. 

If the air supply fails for any cause, 
if an air hose ruptures or a line 
breaks, this brake is automatically 
applied. The brake is automatically 
released when the throttle valve is 
moved in either direction. The throttle 
valve will automatically return to 
the neutral position when released by 
the operator. It will hold in suspen- 
sion any load within the capacity of 
the hoist and cannot be released until 
air is admitted to the motor and the 
load is picked up. The model HKK 
single drum safety hoist has a rated 
vertical lift of 2000 Ibs. at 80 lbs. air 
pressure, 


Truck Loader 


MarIoN Macutine Co., Marion, N.C., 
has developed the Owen loader as a 
digging and loading unit for attach- 
ment to standard truck bodies. It is 
claimed that it is especially useful in 
loading loose material; such as, sand 
and gravel, crushed stone, and coal. 
It also may be used to remove snow 
and for road maintenance. 

The bucket has a width of 6 ft. 
10 in., and a capacity of % cu. yd. 
The Model A Owen loader is designed 
for 1144-ton trucks. It is hydraulically 
operated from the cab by two levers, 
the two cylinders being controlled 
through a unit valve. 








Two views of leader; above, showing 
bucket being raised over top of truck cab 
dumping, and below, the truck body in 

ing position and the bucket 
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raised over cab 





NEW MACHINERY 


In digging, the hydraulic bucket 
ram exerts a crowding impulse against 
the loading arm, reducing strain on 
the truck chassis. This operation is 
through an “elbow and shoulder” 
movement, the bucket traveling in 
two small arcs rather than one big 
arc. It is claimed that the elbow ac- 
tion through the hydraulic piston 
provides a positive, pouring action. 
For road maintenance and snow re- 
moval, the hydraulic ram forms a 
shock absorber when hitting obstacles. 
High Discharge 
Concrete Haulage Unit 

Maxon CONSTRUCTION Co., INC., 
Dayton, Ohio, has brought out an 
improved design of Dumpcrete for 
transporting air-entrained concrete 
from a central mixing plant to the 
job site. The design permits discharge 
of concrete as high as 6 ft. 3 in. from 
the ground level, the hydraulic hoist- 
ing mechanism providing a dumping 
angle of 90 deg. This dumping angle 





Concrete haulage unit in dumping position 


and the rounded corners make pos- 
sible a clean, fast discharge. 

An adjustable baffle, deflector 
plates, and an inverted center keel 
provide a discharge similar to that 
of a bottom-dump bucket. Standard 
equipment also includes a specially 
designed gate, a hopper for direc- 
tional discharge, and two sections of 
chute, one 5 ft. 6 in. in length and 
_the other 5 ft. The gate may be easily 
removed for hauling other materials. 

It is produced in two models, 2C 
and 4C, with respective rated con- 
crete capacities of 2 and 4 cu. yds. 
Struck volumes are 3.5 and 6.25 cu. 
yds. Height of discharge is 4 ft. 3 in. 
for Model 2C and 6 ft. 3 in. for Model 
4C when mounted on standard truck 
chassis. 


Rotary Blast Hole Drill 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY Co., Michi- 
gan City, Ind., has developed a rotary 
blast-hole drill, applying the princi- 
ples of successful oil field practice. 
The Sullivan 56 BH rotary is said to 
have up to 3% times the speed of 
the conventional quarry drill and 
costs per foot drilled are claimed to 
be approximately half. 

The 56 BH will drill to 90 ft. and 
more in depth under average drilling 
conditions. Holes up to 9 in. in dia- 
meter can be drilled. Mounted on 
crawler type treads, it is self-pro- 
pelling, and power is obtained either 
from dual electric motors mounted on 
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Rapid drilling with blast hole drill 


a heavy-duty steel chassis. The same 
power used for propulsion of the unit 
also actuates the drilling mechanism. 
The 30-ft. mast is equipped with 
heavy duty sheaves. 


Improved Excavator 
TracKsoN Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
announced its Model IT4, mounted 
on and powered by a Caterpillar 
Model D4 track-type tractor. The 
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Hoisting mechanism for bucket is driven from 
power take-off of tractor through V-belt drive. 
Bucket can be dumped from any point of lift, 


and has digging range from 14 in. 
track line to 56 in. above 


standard bucket is one cubic yard 
capacity, and is said to have many 
advantages for digging, excavating, 
grading, loading, and material han- 
dling. As the bucket is wider than the 
tractor tracks, it will trim close 
alongside walls and curbs. A bull- 
dozer blade or angle grader and other 
attachments can be quickly installed 
in place of the bucket, and the tractor 
drawbar is always free for hauling 
work. 


below 











Dry batchirg plant and ready mixed concrete plant facilities with concrete storage silos to right 


Distribution 


sje distribution plants for sand 
and gravel, dry batched aggregates, 
the batching of ready-mixed concrete 
and bulk cement will soon have been 
completed by the Metropolitan Sand 
and Gravel Corp., Port Washington, 
N. Y., to serve dealers in the New 
York City area. This step, to provide 
dealers with loading and batching 
service, represents a new practice for 
the industry in the city of New York 
which, traditionally, has been set up 
for outlets from producers’ plants 
through dealers’ bins and facilities at 
numerous locations. The most econ- 
omical means of transportation for 
sand and gravel, largely produced on 
Long Island, into the metropolitan 
area is by water and these three dis- 
tribution plants are set up to accom- 
modate water delivery exclusively. 


Metropolitan operates two large 
capacity sand and gravel producing 
plants on Long Island, one at Port 
Washington on Hempstead Bay and 
the other at Northport and, for many 
years, has transported aggregates in 
scows towed by tugs 20-odd miles 
into New York City ports and to New 
Jersey and Connecticut ports. Both 
these plants had been rebuilt and 
modernized within the past few years 
for economical post-war operation, 
with high-speed loading by belt con- 
veyors into deck scows and the new 
development, distribution plants, was 
undertaken to balance transportation 
capacity with productive capacity. 


improve Transportation Set Up 


Practice has been to handle trans- 
portation from stake boats, one in 
Hempstead Bay, another in the East 
river and a third near the Statue of 
Liberty in lower Manhattan, from 
which loaded scows were towed to 
various destinations individually and 
to which empty scows were returned 
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Metropolitan Sand and 
Gravel Corporation con. 
structs three distribution 
plants to serve dealers with 
dry-batched aggregates 
and ready mixed concrete, 
Plants are located for con- 
venient barge hauls from 
production facilities 


Plants Cut Handling Costs 


By BROR NORDBERG 


for the return tow to the producing 
plants. Some 16 to 20-deck scows 
would be towed to and from these 
“assembly” locations. Scows, or 
barges, have capacities of 500 to 750 
cu. yd. and the company has had 
to have 70 in service with four Diesel- 
powered towboats. 

Principal purpose of the new distri- 
bution plants, other than to render a 
unique service to purchasers, is to 
eliminate much of the inefficiency of 
this system of transportation by en- 
abling faster turn-around time for 
floating equipment. A greater volume 
of towing capacity per tug is sought 
through speed up of the handling 
and unloading of scows. 

Most of the bin facilities that have 
been served are located up shallow 
creeks and streams that empty into 
the East river. There were some 30 
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destination points so located, requir- 
ing the tow of single scows from the 
stake boats up these streams at high 
tide and, similarly, a return tow at 
times when the scows could be re- 
floated. The scows would, in effect, 
serve as storage until emptied by 
clamshell and require a _ towboat, 
sometimes rented, for the haul to and 
from the stake boat. 


The new plan for distribution, soon 
to go into service, will reduce the ne- 
cessity for tows up these creeks en- 
tirely and the main channels of deep 
water will be available directly to the 
new distribution plants. Unloading 
piers are being built out into the 
East river some 250 ft. from two of 
the new locations, and dock facilities 
at the third location will permit di- 
rect tie-up of loaded barges. It is 


anticipated that one tug will be able 
to accomplish the work of two, under 
the old system, and that a complete 
round trip from the producing plants, 
dropping barges directly at each of 
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Construction view of Bronx distributing plant showing reinforced concrete storage silos and 
conveyor structure 
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Layout of one of three distribution plants built by Metropolitan Sand and Gravel Corporation to serve metropolitan New York City. Of particular 
interest is circular arrangement of reinforced concrete silos with overhead swivel belt conveyor for filling silos and similar set up for reclaiming 
aggregates to working bins over belt conveyors 


i > 
three destinations, and picking, up 
empties for return will be completed 
in much less time than formerly. The 
cycle has been, more or less, a never- 
ending process. It is estimated that 
the transportation cost will be 
halved. New Jersey and Connecticut 
points will be served in the usual way. 


The distribution plants are so lo- 
cated that some 85-percent of the 
construction falls within four miles 
of the plant. One plant is on the 
East river at the foot of Tiffany St. 
in the Bronx; a second is on the East 
river at Newton Creek in the Green- 
point section of Brooklyn; and the 
third is on Flushing Bay. 


Concrete and Steel Construction 


ll three plants are of reinforced 
concrete and steel construction, and 
are of identical design except for a 
few variations. The accompanying 
layout plan for one of the plants is 
representative. The Bronx and Flush- 
ing Bay plants have piers extending 
sore 250 ft. out to deep water, while 
the Brooklyn plant will unload from 
Scows tied up alongside a bulkhead. 
The circle of storage silos shown in 
the plan is the same at all locations 
except there are ten 1000-cu. yd. silos 
at two plants and nine at the Bronx 
plant. Considerable piling was re- 


quired at the Brooklyn location and, 
at Flushing Bay, it was necessary to 
dredge a 12-ft. boat basin to create 
a 200 ft. channel, 100 ft. wide, from 








BULK CEMENT BINS 
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SWIVEL CONVEYOR 


€ SILO RING 
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PLOT PLAN 


ELEVATION 


the main channel to the mooring 
basin. 

Each plant is designed to render 
complete and speedy service. Bulk 
aggregates including sand, gravel, 
crushed stone and cinders are avail- 
able in a number of sizes and may be 
loaded into trucks as loose materials 
or dry-batched for concrete paving. 
Bulk cement, received by water, is 
available for batching ready-mixed 
concrete or for retail sale and batch- 
ing facilities are provided for ready- 
mixed concrete trucks. 


Storage and Handling System 


The plants have great capacity and 
flexibility and some of the design fea- 
tures are extremely interesting. 

All intra-plant handling is by belt 
conveyor and the sequence, from the 
water front in each case, consists of 
a nest of nine or ten 1000-cu. yd. 
concrete storage silos, bulk cement 
bins and warehouse, loose materials 
bins, dry-batching plant and ready- 
mixed concrete batching plant. 

A Whirley with 2-cu. yd. bucket 
will be located at the end of each 
pier, a gantry at Brooklyn, to unload 
sand and gravel at the rate of 200 
cu. yd. per hour to a hopper feeding 
a 30-in. belt conveyor. This primary 
belt transfers to a swivelled belt con- 
veyor serving all the main concrete 
silo storage bins or to a belt conveyor 
system with great flexibility to fill di- 
rectly the loose materials bins or 
either of the compartments in the 
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two batching plants. The swivelling 
conveyor has the tail pulley mounted 
on a turntable and head pulley on a 
double flange wheel traveling over a 
circular rail. It has a remote con- 
trol motor drive. Capacity, in silos, 
is 10,000 cu. yd. (9000 cu. yd. at the 
Bronx plant). On the outside of each 
silo, additional storage is provided 
through spillout gates, some 6 ft. 
above the ground level, and the spill- 
out material will be loaded into 
trucks by portable bucket loaders. 
A similar swivelled conveyor is pro- 
vided at the bottom of the silos for 
reclaiming sand and gravel by belt 
conveyors to either of the loose ma- 
terials bins or any compartment of 
the two Butler batching plants. 
Twelve aggregates bins are pro- 
vided at each location. Four 50-cu. 
yd. aggregates bins are drawn from 
for dry batching into trucks; four of 
identical capacity for ready-mixed 
concrete; and there are four 150-cu. 
yd. steel bins for the loading of loose 
materials into trucks. A 2-cu, yd. 
Butler Aggremeter will proportion 
dry-batched aggregates and one of 
6 cu. yd. the ready-mixed concrete. 
New York City has standardized on 
6-cu. yd. transit mixers and there are 
some of 8 cu. yd. capacity in service. 
At each location, a total capacity 
for 4600 bbl. of bulk cement has been 
provided in two Johnson main ce- 
ment bins of 2000 bbl. capacity each 
for retail trade and two 150-bbl. com- 


partments at each of the two batch- 
(Continuedjon page 140) 
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ville, Ky., April, 1902; and Con- 
CRETE Propucts, established origi- 
nally as the Cement Era, presumably 
in January, 1903, at Chicago. The 
early history of this latter journal is 
somewhat lost in obscurity, because 
its publisher did not provide a com- 
plete file of the publication at the 
time of its sale to Rock Propvucts. 
Probably, its early issues covered 
much the same field as its older con- 
temporary, CEMENT AND ENGINEERING 
NEws. 

Since it is usual to celebrate as a 
publication’s birthday, the birthday 
of its oldest component, this June, 
1946, issue of Rock Propvucts cele- 
brates the close of a half century’s 
service to the American cement and 
allied industries—our Golden Anni- 
versary. None of us on the present 
staff of Rock Propvucts is old enough 
to have had a hand in the founding 
of the journal in 1896. The writer’s 
own record of almost 29 years with 
Rock Propvucts, and eight previous 
years with Engineering News and its 
successor, Engineering News-Record 
in New York, is by far the longest 
experience in this field. 

My own first knowledge of the ex- 
istence Of CEMENT AND ENGINEERING 
News was while on the editorial staff 
of Engineering News in New York in 
the days when its founder, George H. 
Frost, was still publisher. He once 
told me about this upstart Chicago 
journal which was infringing on the 
name of his own publication, and 
how he had tried through a lawsuit 
to prevent the use of the “Engineer- 
ing News” part of its title. However, 


‘pasted many lecspnt 


plative hours thumbing ft! 


pages of its early issues. The impres- : 
how m 


sion I always get is one of 
useful information may be 
forgotten, only to ta Sa later 

and proclaimed again as 
new discovery. For, in spite 


the subsequent increase in knowl- oa 


edge of chemistry and physics, the 
ills and the virtues of cement and 
cencrete were probably as thoroughly 
understood in a practical way in 1896 
as in 1946. The early literature at 
least had the advantage of being 
more closely related to good practice 
in concrete construction, for much of 
that old-time concrete is apparently 
still good. If it were not, many of our 
downtown buildings in Chicago 
would have collapsed, for they rest on 
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“tests, 

of cement, pee the cement iiustry 
is without its distinct Periodical lit- 3 
erature. q 

“We propose to invade the field, in ~ 
the interest of the cement trade and | 
kindred industries; establish and ~ 
maintain a monthly journal that ~ 
shall be a vehicle for the expression 
of sound ideas pertaining to the de- 
velopment and general welfare of the 
trade. We shall endeavor to bring the 
producer and consumer closer to- 
gether; to their mutual advantage.” 

The early service of this journal 
did consist primarily of gathering, 
reprinting and abstracting articles 
on cement and concrete construction 


from-many sources both at home and 


abroad, and therein lies the value 
today of its bound volumes. One 
would have to seek far and wide for 
many of the early classics of the in- 
dustry, which were gathered in these 
volumes by its enterprising editor 
and publisher. 

The first issue contained the be- 
ginning of a series of articles on “The 
Manufacture and Testing of Portland 
Cement,” by Henry Faija, based on 
a paper in the Transactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
This is of interest, even today, for it 
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gives the following composition of 
the portland cement of that day: 

“The lime may vary from 58 to 64 
percent. 

‘The silica may vary from 18 to 
24 percent. 

“The alumina and iron from 8 to 
14 percent.” : 

The method of manufacture de- 
scribed in this paper was by briquet- 
ting the raw materials and calcining 
in shaft kilns of special design. The 
method of grinding recommended as 
most efficient in producing a good 
cement was by millstones, although 
ball mills and “edge-runner mills” 
had already been introduced into the 
industry. The millstones made more 
“flour.” 


The Cement Industry in 1896 


That William Seafert was a brave 
man with confidence and optimism 
is proved by the statistics of the ce- 
ment industry he set out to serve in 
1896. In that year the portland ce- 
ment production of the United States 
amounted to 1,543,023 bbls., valued at 
$2,424,.01l—less than a year’s busi- 
ness of one moderately sized plant of 
today. Yet it was 56 percent larger 
than the output in 1895. There were 
26 plants: 1 in California; 1 in South 
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Curves comparing Portland and natural cement 
production from 1890 to 1908 
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Showing production curve of portland cement from 1890 to 1945 with relation to population increase 


Dakota; 1 in Illinois; 1 in Indiana; 
1 in Michigan; 7 in New York State; 
2 in New Jersey; 4 in Ohio; 7 in 
Pennsylvania; 1 in Texas; there had 
been one reporting from Utah in 
1895. The output of natural hydraulic 
cements in 1896 was 17,970,450 bbls. 
from 67 plants. 

Imports of portland cement in 1896 
were 2,989,597 bbls., or nearly twice 
the American output. About half of 
the imports came from Germany and 
most of the rest was about evenly 
divided between Great Britain and 
Belgium. However, the imports had 
decreased slightly from those of the 
previous year, so that the confident 
ones could see the turning of the 
tide. Incidentally, imports continued 
for some time to be a large factor in 
American concrete construction, not 
merely because with cheap labor cost 
of manufacture, it could be sold at a 
lower price, but because, it seems, 
the importers had some kind of an 
“in transit” railway freight rate in 
combination with the steamship com- 
panies, which permitted imported ce- 
ment to be shipped to Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, etc., from ports of 
entry, at lower rates than Eastern 
United States cement manufacturers 
were able to obtain. 

However, 1896 was the year of the 
great “hard money” fight between 
McKinley and Bryan, which old- 
timers will remember, if only as kids, 
because there probably never was a 
presidential election in which the 
opposing groups in our common- 
wealth took such decided attitudes 
toward something no one knew very 
much about. Anyhow, a Republican 
administration under William Mc- 
Kinley, author of the highest protec- 
tive tariff up to that time, did not 


long delay getting through a new 
tariff act—the Dingley Act—which 
eventually discouraged foreign manu- 
facturers of portland cement. In the 
meantime American manufacturers 
had learned to make better cement, 
partly, we hope, through the assist- 
ance given them by the publication of 
technical articles for their benefit by 
our CEMENT AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 

In 1896, by the way, over 1,000,000 
bbls. of the total 1,500,000 bbls. for 
the country as a whole, came from 
Lehigh County in Pennsylvania and 
Phillipsburg, N. J. Another interest- 
ing fact about the portland cement 
industry in 1896 is that 910,653 bbls. 
of the output were manufactured in 
vertical kilns (continuous and inter- 
mittent types) and 632,370 bbls. were 
manufactured in rotary kilns—only 
41 percent of the total. The slow 
progress in adoption of rotary kilns 
prior to 1896 is shown by the same 
statistics of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey: in 1893, 25.2 percent of domestic 
portland cement made in rotary 
kilns; in 1894, 30.3 percent; in 1895, 
40.5 percent. The Survey report for 
1936 said: “The Aalborg, or modified 
Shoefer, continuous (shaft) kiln is 
coming rapidly into use in this coun- 
try.” 

The general adoption of the rotary 
kiln was somewhat delayed by early 
patent controversies, but eventually 
it became apparent to American ce- 
ment manufacturers that labor econ- 
omies here were far more important 
than fuel economy, which was the 
controlling factor in the plants of 
their European competitors. After the 
universal adoption of the rotary kiln 
in this country, there have been no 
radical changes in the processes of 
portland cement manufacture. 
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ROCK PRODUCTS MAKES DEBUT 


S RECORDED elsewhere in this issue, 
this journal of ours, Rock Prop- 
ucts, had its start in July, 1896, as 
CEMENT AND ENGINEERING News, whose 
mission had been to serve the cement 
and concrete industry exclusively. In 
the meantime, an enterprising pub- 
lisher in Louisville, Ky., E. H. Defe- 
baugh, president of the Francis Pub- 
lishing Co., was studying a larger 
field that would include cement. He 
was already publisher of a successful 
trade journal, The Barrel and Bor. 
We presume he was well aware of 
the cement and allied industries as 
customers of his Barrel and Bor read- 
ers and advertisers, for at that time 
most of the cement and practically 
all the lime manufactured was 
shipped in wooden barrels. However, 
the cement industry had already be- 
gun to adopt cotton bags as the best 
shipping container, and it is possible 
that Mr. Defebaugh, with his en- 
thusiastic support of the wooden con- 
tainer industry, hoped to help his 
friends who made barrels. Be that as 
it may, No. 1, Vol. 1, of Rock Prop- 
ucts, April, 1902, contained more ad- 
vertising from the cooperage indus- 
try than from any other source. 


Comprehensive Title 


The more one considers our title 
or name, the more impressed he must 
be with its comprehensiveness. Tak- 
ing it for granted that the planet we 
live on was originally a large gob of 
molten rock, it is safe to say that 
everything on this earth today, in- 
cluding ourselves, is a rock product. 
Even the oceans and the atmosphere 
are probably the products of the 
cooling off of this molten gob of rock 
—or maybe it was more than molten 
in the beginning, was only a mass of 
hot vapors—‘“without form and void.” 
So, a journal to include all rock prod- 
ucts was obviously beyond the scope, 
if not beyond the imagination of the 
founders of Rock Propucts. Never- 
theless, as the masthead of the first 
issue proves, the field to be covered 
was sufficiently comprehensive, and 
shows a publisher not only ambitious 
but with vision. 

In addition to the “mission” out- 
lined in the masthead, the first edi- 
torial was entitled “Our Mission,” in 
which the editor stated it to be “to 
serve the trade in every honorable 
way possible, and to do it so per- 
sistently and thoroughly as to not 
only merit the support of the trade, 
but get it. We know there are already 
papers covering parts of the field be- 
fore us, but we propose to cover the 
whole field; not in a lifeless manner, 
but we will codéperate with a will, 
both editorially and personally, in 
any and all movements to better the 
conditions in any branch of the 
trade.” 
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The next paragraph of this initial 


editorial was an expression of the 
firm conviction of the publisher that 
his success with The Barrel and Bor 
“is a living attest of the ability be- 
hind the present enterprise.” The 
editorial wound up with this: “To 


* sum up, we have money enough, and 


the newspaper brains, too, we believe, 
to make a paper to which the trade 
will give hearty support, and we want 
to see how soon we can build this 
paper up to 100 pages. So read the 
issue carefully, and if you don’t see 
what you want, ask for it—just give 
us a chance to please you—and watch 
us grow.” 


Different Viewpoints 


After having spent considerable 
time studying the early issues of our 
two ancestral publications, we are 
struck by the difference in approach 
to the missions they had set out 
separately to achieve. I never knew 
the editor and publisher of CEMENT 
AND ENGINEERING NEws personally, 
and I never examined its contents 
critically until after it was absorbed 
into Rock Propvucts. It is obvious to 
me now that its editor was of the 
swivel-chair type, who made excel- 
lent use of paste pot and shears. He 
did, however, get out a publication 
that was useful and had sufficient 
merit to attract the attention of 
leaders in the cement industry, who 
frequently made original contribu- 
tions. It was, primarily, a compen- 
dium of current literature on cement 
and concrete. CEMENT AND ENGINEER- 
ING News also won the support of 
nearly all the early manufacturers 
of cement-plant machinery, and 
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through them, apparently, was able 
to publish descriptions of many of 
the early portland cement plants in 
greater detail than may be found in 
any other publication. 

The original editor and publisher 
of Rock Propucts, on the other hand, 
was a go-getter without qualification. 
I knew him shortly before he died 
and he was unquestionably a dynamic 
personality, and a very likeable one. 
He placed great emphasis on per- 
sonal contacts, both with his readers 
and his advertisers. He was a great 
entertainer in the days when that 
meant only a man with a rugged 
constitution could bear up. His pub- 
lication showed that he made the 
contacts and doubtless spent a good 
share of his effort and money “to 
coéperate with a will—personally— 
to better conditions in any branch of 
the trade.” He was, from all indica- 
tions, the greatest organizer of trade 
associations of his time. He was for- 
ever calling producers or dealers to- 
gether to urge them to ask higher 
prices and make more profits. A criti- 
cal examination of the early issues 
of Rock Propucts, while there are 
many inspired and pungent com- 
ments, shows that the publication 
must have suffered from this feverish 
extra-curricula activity. 


Later History 

The original publisher of Rock 
Propucts and its subsequent editor, 
Fred K. Irvine, were not technical or 
engineering-minded men, and in the 
course of time they became more in- 
terested in the dealer angle of the 
publication than in the producer side. 
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One of the first rotary kiln portiand cement plants in the United States, Alma Cement Co. 


Also, they learned by experience that 
they had embraced too broad a field; 
they could not serve whole-heartedly 
such competitive industries as brick 
and portland cement. They failed to 
make much of an impression on the 
portland cement industry, except as 
an advertising medium to reach 
dealers. Mr. Defebaugh did, however, 
become very active in the lime indus- 
try and was responsible for the or- 
ganization of the National Lime 
Manufacturers’ Association in Janu- 
ary, 1903. He and his editor, Mr. 
Irvine, were successively secretary of 
the association for many years, and 
Rock Propucts came to be known as 
the “lime man’s bible.” 

In the 15 years which followed the 
founding of Rock Propucts, while it 
carried more editorial material and 
advertising addressed to the lime, 
quarry and sand and gravel indus- 
tries than any competitor, it also be- 
came more and more a building sup- 
ply dealers’ journal. Indeed it had 
changed its name to Rock Propvucts 
AND BuILpInG MATERIALs. It had also 
become a fortnightly journal instead 
of a monthly, increasing its subscrip- 
tion price to $2 per year; the publica- 
tion headquarters were moved from 
Louisville to Chicago. At the end of 
these 15 years, our country was in the 
midst of World War I and the out- 
look for building materials, and 
building material dealers, was black 
indeed. I suspect the publisher, who 
was growing old and slowing down, 
could not see much in the immediate 
future for his publication, Rock 
PRODUCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS, SO 
he parted with it to W. D. Callender, 
president of a young and ambitious 
publishing concern, known as the 
Tradepress Publishing Corp. 

Mr. Callender had started out in 
the publishing business on his own a 
few years before by founding a 
monthly journal, Motor Cycling and 
Bicycling, which was an outstanding 
financial success. However, at one 





period of his long experience in the 
publishing business, Mr. Callender 
had been the manager of Engineering 
and Mining Journal under its early 
publisher, John A. Hill, consequently, 
he could see that his purchase, Rock 
PRODUCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS, 
had possibilities as an industrial 
journal. He also knew he required a 
technically educated and _ trained 
editor. So, he contacted his old friends 
in the Hill Publishing Co. (by then 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) and 
it was here he was put in touch with 
the writer, who was then an asso- 
ciate editor of Engineering News-Rec- 
ord, having served nearly eight years 
on the editorial staff of Engineering 
News and its successor, Engineering 
News-Record. That was in the fall of 
1917, and the present writer has been 
associated with Rock Propucts since 
then, as editor, vice-president of the 
Tradepress Publishing .Corp., and 
manager of Rock Propucts, and as 
president of the company upon W. D. 
Callender’s death in 1931 until 1939, 
after the company’s absorption by the 
MacLean Publishing Co. (now the 
MacLean-Hunter Publishing Co.) of 
Toronto, Ont. Two and a half years 
ago he “semi-retired,” to become an 
advisor and consultant to a younger 
generation of editors and managers. 


A Crucial Decision 


Going back to 1917, the new pub- 
lisher and his editor were faced with 
a crucial decision, whether to make 
Rock Propvucts a building materials 
dealers’ journal or an industrial jour- 
nal devoted to the manufacture of 
cement, lime and gypsum products 
and the production of crushed stone, 
sand and gravel, crushed slag and 
similar non-metallic or industrial 
minerals. The decision was not a diffi- 
cult one for the new editor because 
as an engineering journalist he felt 
confident of the future of the con- 
struction materials industry. The de- 
cision was difficult for the publisher 
because at the moment most of the 
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journal’s revenue came from build- 
ing material manufacturers and was 
addressed to dealers. Obviously, the 
journal could not serve both. For- 
tunately, in spite of poor immediate 
prospects, we decided on an indus- 
trial journal, and such it has been 
ever since. 

The first two years under its new 
publisher, Rock Propvucts’ editor was 
plunged into problems created by the 
war and its aftermath. He hustled 
from one association meeting to an- 
other, and following in the footsteps 
of his predecessor had a hand in or- 
ganizing the National Crushed Stone 
Association and resuscitating the Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association, 
which had held its first meeting the 
year before upon the invitation of 
E. H. Defebaugh. There were also 
many state associations being organ- 
ized in these industries, the National 
Lime Manufacturers’ Association was 
being reorganized, the National Agri- 
cultural Limestone Association, etc., 
were beginning operations. Those 
were busy, active days and nights, 
but they provided unexcelled oppor- 
tunity for an intimate acquaintance 
with the problems of the industries 
and with the live-wire operators in 
those industries. 


It was not until the early 1920’s 
that we had the time and financial 
resources to concentrate on assem- 
bling a staff of specialists who could 
give the industry the services we had 
previously dreamed .of giving. That 
meant making Rock Propucts both 
the technical and the business jour- 
nal of its industries. The “mission” 
of this present journal might well be 
described as a combination of the 
missions already stated as those of 
the original publications. We have 
always considered that the greatest 
service this or any other industrial 
publication can render is to make 
itself a part of the industry or indus- 
tries it is designed to serve in “every 
honorable way possible.” 














HILE MucH that follows refers 
more specifically to the manufac- 
ture of portland cement, much also 
concerns the lime, crushed stone and 
other industries employing equipment 
such as power shovels, crushers, pul- 
verizers, kilns, etc., which originally 
were pioneered and developed for the 
portland cement industry. The earli- 
est use of quarry products, aside from 
the rock produced for the manufac- 
ture of lime and cement, was for rail- 
way track ballast and macadam 
roads. Therefore, drilling and blast- 
ing technique, and rock crushers ex- 
isted before portland cement; but 
most of the progress in development 
of these came after cement manufac- 
turers started to look for cheaper 
and better methods of production. 
We have reserved the discussion on 
quarrying for a separate story. 


Vertical vs. Rotary Kilns 


Not until about 1899 did American 
portland cement production of rotary 
kilns exceed that of vertical or shaft 
kilns. The shaft kilns were continu- 
ous discharge types developed in 
Europe. The raw materials had to 
be prepared wet, or moist, molded 
into bricks, dried, and then fed into 
the top of the kiln. The process re- 
quired considerable hand labor, but 
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some progress was made in reducing 
handling costs before this process was 
abandoned in favor of the rotary 
kiln. If the reader wants to know 
something about the operation of 
these German type, shaft-kiln plants 
we suggest he turn to the brief remi- 
niscences of John Prince, elsewhere 
in this issue, for he was once super- 
intendent of one. 

A typical record of an early marl- 
clay portland cement plant is that of 
the Buckeye company at Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, already referred to in 
the previous article on the beginning 
of the industry—a successful record 
until its marl deposits were ex- 
hausted, the common fate of nearly 
all the early operations using marl. 
The September, 1904, issue of Rock 
Propucts contained a history of the 
operation up to that time. The plant 
was originally built in 1889 with 
Dietsch (German) shaft kilns, mixing 
the marl and clay wet, molding into 
brick and drying prior to introducing 
the bricks into the kilns. In 1892 four 
dome kilns (a larger shaft kiln type) 
were added, and about 1898, one 
rotary kiln. The dome kilns had been 
abandoned by 1904 and were being 
used as storage bins or silos for 
cement. Other rotary kilns had been 


Dryer installation (1896) for White Cliffs Portland Cement & Chalk Co., White Cliffs, Ark. 
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added and all cement was then made 
in them. 

The article concludes: “This plant 
has undergone more changes than 
any other in Ohio, and probably 
more than any in the United States. 
At one time or another every type of 
machinery from ancient to modern, 
could have been seen on the grounds, 
but today it is a modern plant, so 
far as machinery is concerned. Of 
course, the arrangement of this ma- 
chinery is not exactly as it would 
have been if the plant had been built 
new from the ground up. The first 
rotary kiln was run about a year on 
fuel oil. Then the price of oil be- 
came too high and a gas producer 
was used until 1902, when a pulver- 
ized coal system was introduced, us- 
ing a tube mill for grinding the coal, 
which has recently (1904) been 
abandoned. This has been replaced 
by the system of the Raymond Bros. 
Impact Pulverizer Co. This consists 
of a pulverizer connected with an air 
separator. The plant has three 70-ft. 
rotaries, three tube mills and seven 
Buhr mills.” 

Probably not many of the old shaft 
kiln plants had so complete a record 
as the Buckeye. They were either 
abandoned or burned down. Appar- 
























ntly one of the last manufacturers 
to abandon the shaft-kiln process, 
which, incidentally is still used in 
Europe and elsewhere, was the White 
Cliffs Portland Cement Co., White 
Cliffs, Ark., where a deposit of natu- 
rai chalk exists. This company was 
or.zinally known as the Southwestern 
Portland Cement Co.—not the pres- 
ent one—and had been founded 
largely by Holland Dutch capitalists. 
As late as August, 1907, an article in 
cur journal stated that if the Holland 
and American capitalists could agree, 
euch furnishing one-half the neces- 
ary funds, the plant would be rebuilt 
and moderized. The company had 
already repeatedly reorganized and 
overhauled its plant, but had never 
adopted the modern American meth- 
ods (meaning use of rotary kilns), 
and hence had been a continuous 
liability. The following year 1908 the 
plant was sold by a referee in bank- 
ruptcy, so we presume the Holland 
capitalists decided to quit putting 
money into it. However, White Cliffs 
has been spasmodically in the news 
since then because numerous others 
lave attempted to build a portland 
ement plant there. That particular 
chalk deposit is probably responsible 
yy more bankruptcies than any lime- 
stone deposit in the world. We won- 
der why? 


Expanding Rotary Kilns 

Looking back, it is strange that the 
possibilities of the rotary kiln were 
not reorganized long before 1896, 
when it began to come into general 
use in the American portland cement 
industry. It was invented, or de- 
veloped, and patented by Siemens in 
Germany in 1869. Even then, he de- 
cribed its possible use for the manu- 
facture of cement, lime and gypsum. 
He also foresaw the use of rotary 
kilns for roasting ores in metallurgy. 
This last use has come into practice 
only during the past few years. The 
riginal patent covered the introduc- 
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Raw material was fed (1896) in the form of briquettes to vertical cement kilns 


tion of air or steam at various points 
in the kiln to facilitate chemical re- 
actions—a point that has been more 
or less overlooked in its use to make 
cement and lime. In 1885, Ransome 
in England got a patent for a com- 
bination of a rotary kiln and a gas 
producer. It was the Ransome patent 
or patents that Alfonso de Navarro, 
who helped found the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., brought to the United 
States from; England in 1888, and at- 
tempted through American patents 
to control the manufacture of port- 
and cement in rotary kilns. 

The first rotary kilns were 40 ft. 
long and 4 or 5 ft. in diameter (in- 
cluding the lining). With experience 
they grew gradually longer and up to 
6 ft. in diameter. For a considerable 
time the length appeared to have set- 
tled on 60 ft. The Whitehall Port- 
land Cement Co. plant at Cementon, 
Penn., was built in 1900 with ten 
6x45 ft. kilns. The first break came 
in 1903 when Thos. A. Edison decided 
to go into the cement industry, liter- 


Wash drawing of rotary kiln used by the cement plants about 1920 
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ally in a big way. Everything as we 
shall see later, was on a grander scale 
than ever before conceived. His kilns 
were 8x150 ft.—more than twice the 
size of any existing kilns. They were 
different in other ways; they were 
built up of cast-iron sections and 
were mounted on many more rolls 
than other kilns—15 pairs in all, 4 ft. 
in diameter. They were also, appar- 
ently the first kilns with insulation 
between the firebrick lining and the 
shell—layers of sheet asbestos % in. 
thick. An attempt was made to patent 
these extra long kilns. 


Whether it was on account of the 
patent, or merely conservatism, the 
size of kilns grew very slowly al- 
though there seems to have been no 
secret of the superior economy of the 
150-ft. kilns. New plants continued 
to be built with 80 and 100-ft. kilns, 
usually 8 ft. in diameter. In 1907, 
Ellis C. Soper, designer of several 
plants of the period, compared tests 
of 7x60-ft. kilns with 8x110-ft. kilns; 
and decided that the 110-ft. kiln con- 
sumed 25 to 35 percent less fuel per 
bbl. However, he said the output of 
a 74x125-ft. kiln barely equalled 
that of an 8x110-ft. kiln, which 
showed that other things than length 
were involved. 


What Length Future Kilns? 


The first cement plant engineer to 
install 8x150-ft. kilns of standard de- 
sign—that is of boiler plate—was 
Aman Moore, who in 1906 engineered 
the Union Portland Cement Co. plant, 
Devil’s Slide, Utah. These kilns were 
not housed, in spite of the northern 
climate. Two years later he installed 
the same size kilns for the South- 
western Portland Cement Co.’s first 
plant at El Paso, Tex. Aman Moore 
was an old timer in the industry by 
this time, for he had started with 
the Buckeye plant in Ohio early in 
the 1890’s. He told us in 1932 that he 
also built the first plant to have kilns 
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longer than 150-ft., in 1911, for the 
Oregon Portland Cement Co., Oswego, 
Ore. These were 8x10x210 ft. He told 
us, too, in 1932, that any plant at that 
time having kilns less than 200 ft. 
was already obsolete, and that kilns 
up to 800 ft. long would be built in 
the future. He estimated that a kiln 
1142x15x800 ft. would easily produce 
6000 bbls. of clinker with a fuel con- 
sumption of 42.3 lbs. of 13,000 B.t.u. 
coal per bbl. of clinker. 

We do now have kilns up to about 
500 ft., and apparently it is true that 
the longer kilns have great capacity 
with more economical fuel consump- 
tion. But before we go to even greater 
lengths, it is our opinion that more 
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study will be made of the real nature 
of the rotary kiln as a chemical ma- 
chine for the production of portland 
cement clinker. It seems strange 
that this problem has not been more 
intelligently tackled before now, but 
it appears to be a fact that little at- 
tention was paid to finding out just 
how the chemical reaction between 
two or more solids actually takes 
place. The factors of time and ex- 
posure to heat are apparently quite 
as important as the temperature of 
the flame or hot gases in the kiln. 
Yet a study of the published descrip- 
tions of plants shows that scant at- 
tention was directed to the relation- 
ship of diameter and length, slope, 











and the period of rotation of the kiln, 
The early discussions of cement 
manufacture seldom if ever consider 
these vital factors in a critical way. 
The slope of most kilns appears to 
have been fixed at % in. per ft., re- 
gardless of dimensions. Speeds varied 
from 1% r.p.m. to as slow as 1 revolu- 
tion in 24% min. 

All this, not withstanding that 
from the very start in the use of 
rotary kilns, it was recognized as an 
extremely inefficient roasting or sin- 
tering device; because of necessity, 
apparently, so much useful heat had 
to be lost. Part of the lack of atten- 
tion to making the process less waste- 
ful has been due to the fact that the 
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Layout of Whitehall Portland Cement Co. plant at Cementon, Penn., appearing in August, 1900 issue. Note how crushers are all driven from one line shaft 
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industry progressed in spurts in boom 
times when costs of operation were 
more or less secondary, and partly to 
the fact that coal in this country has 
always been relatively cheap. One 
could still make acceptable cement in 
60-ft. kilns. But, according to present 
indications fuel economy in the future 
will be quite as important as labor 
and power economy. Long kilns are 
a factor, if not the only factor, but 
that may be only because the time 
factor for the chemical reaction is 
longer; and there are other ways of 
increasing the time factor. 


Original American Pulverizers 

Aman Moore in his illuminating 
letter of 1932 said the future cement 
plant would contain but five major 
pieces Of equipment: (1) a primary 
crusher (2) a secondary crusher or 
pulverizer (3) a raw material mill; 
(4) an 800-ft. kiln; (5) a clinker mill. 
All were to be huge single units. 
Everything else would be auxiliary 
equipment, or trimmings. Fourteen 
years have passed since then and to 
all apparent indications the crushers 
and mills have reached, or, in the 
case of mills, have passed their maxi- 
mum useful sizes. Other factors than 
mere capacity of individual machines 
have entered the picture. We will 
leave consideration of the primary 
crusher to the later article on quarry- 
ing, since quarry operation has been 
definitely conditioned by the size of 
the primary breaker available at any 
given period. 

The first secondary crushers used 
in cement mills were of the rotary 
“coffee-mill” type, developed origin- 
ally, we believe, for coal crushing. 
The fine grinding, both raw material 
and clinker, was done between mill 
stones, as ancient as the art of grind- 
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Battery of Griffin mills in early cement plant 


ing. The first genuine American con- 
tribution to the art of grinding in the 
cement industry appears to have been 
the Griffin mill of the Bradley Pul- 
verizer Co., the predecessor of the 
present Hercules and similar mills. 
As early as 1897 we find our journal 
editorially boasting that: “Europe is 
awakening to the fact that American 
skill and ingenuity is producing 
strictly first-class cement machinery 
on entirely new and original lines, 
and of the highest efficiency, intro- 
ducing a new mechanical principle in 
pulverizing. We refer to the Griffin 
mill. This mill has invaded Europe 
upon its merits and is securing the 
highest commendation from old and 
conservative cement manufacturers 
in Germany and England, where it 
has been installed.” 
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Chart (March, 1906) showing relative fineness achieved by two types of grinding equipment 
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That this machine was popular in 
this country is shown in plans of the 
early portland cement plants where 
they were installed in batteries of a 
score or more. A little later German 
ball and tube mills, mostly of Krupp 
manufacture, began to be used in this 
country, and the controversy began 
over the relative merits of tube-mill 
vs. Griffin mill grinding of cement 
clinker. The Griffin mill, of course, 
had the mechanical advantage that 
it was a self-contained unit, taking 
secondary crusher products, while a 
tube mill had to be preceded by a 
ball mill. In March, 1898, the Bradley 
Pulverizer Co. advertised that it had 
sold 60 Griffin mills in the previous 
90 days. The Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co.’s first plant, placed in pro- 
duction at Ormrod, Penn., in 1899, 
had 24 Griffin mills for an output of 
750 bbls. per day. All these early in- 
stallations were belt-driven from line 
shafting, and a cement plant was cer- 
tainly a noisy, dusty place. 

The advantages of finer grinding 
both raw material and clinker were 
beginning to be recognized as early 
as 1900. In our March issue of that 
year was an article by Edward Dur- 
yee, Colton, Calif., on the causes of 
inferior portland cement, in which he 
said: “It appears to be pretty well 
established that the value of standard 
commercial portland cement is in- 
creased 25 percent by grinding to a 
fineness of 1 percent residue on a 
100-mesh sieve and 50 per cent by 
grinding to a fineness of 3 percent 
residue On a 200-méesh sieve,” as to 
raw materials he said: “Where the 
carbonate of lime is of crystalline 
character it is necessary to grind the 
raw mix very much finer than is the 
case with marls or chalks, to prevent 
the lime from remaining uncombined 
in the cement.” 

Nevertheless, American cement 
manufacturers as a whole remained 
loyal to the Griffin mill until at least 
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End view of early type tube mill for fine grinding 


1906 or 1907, when tube mills came 
into general use. In most instances 
the Griffin type mill was kept as a 
preliminary grinder, but the newer 
plants installed ball mills, until the 
combined ball and tube mill, the com- 
partment mill, appeared on the scene. 
The Griffin type mill, or ring-roll 
mill, however, was never out of the 
picture; and especially after it was 
redesigned primarily for a prelimi- 
nary grinder, it came to be a very im- 
portant piece of equipment in the 
most modern plants. It was defended 
as a finish grinder for clinker as late 
as March, 1906, when S. Henry Harri- 
son, superintendent of the Vulcanite 
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Pian of original Dixie Portland Cement Co. 
plant (1908) showing line shaft drives at 
their best 
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Portland Cement Co., gave the results 
of a year’s work, comparing results 
of Griffin mills with tube mills. He 
concluded that the Griffin mills pro- 
duced more “flour” than the tube 
mills. 

The first mention we find of the 
Fuller-Lehigh mill is in an article by 
Richard K. Meade, in our May, 1906, 
issue, where he describes tests, at the 
Phoenix Cement Co. plant, in grind- 
ing clinker. At that time these mills 
had already been installed at the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co.’s plant 
for grinding coal. This mill became 
generally accepted for coal grinding, 
and in later years an improved ver- 
sion of it, now known as the Babcock 
& Wilcox (B. & W.) mill is extensively 
used for grinding raw materials, 
clinker and all kinds of mineral prod- 
ucts. The Raymond mill and the 
swing-hammer type mills or pulver- 
izers were introduced about the same 
time (1899). The Raymond air sepa- 
rator was a distinctly American in- 
vention, although the Germans had 
invented an air separator and used 
it in connection with a ball mill. 

By 1901 our American machinery 


manufacturers had developed so 
much new cement plant equipment 
that a British delegation of five of 
the most prominent manufacturers 
came to the United States, and ac- 
cording to our August, 1901, issue re- 
turned to London “strong in the be- 
lief that only the prompt introduc- 
tion of American machinery and 
processes can enable Great Britain to 
retain its present hold on the cement 
business. Wm. Harper, manager of 
the British Commercial Intelligence 
Bureau, said: ““The Americans a short 
time ago adopted a secret process of 
manufacturing portland cement by 
means of rotary roasting kilns, which 
will drive England, France and Ger- 
many practically out of the field. By 
the aid of simpler and cheaper ma- 
chinery the Yankees are able to make 
their article in 8 hours, which in Eng- 
land with its ancient, cumbersome 





























Cross-section of early (October, 1903) Ger- 
man air separator 
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Cement fine grinding practice recommended in 1903. Product cf ball mills goes by screw conveyor 
and bucket elevator to two separaters, the coarse particles from which pass to tube mill 
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equipment requires three or four 
weeks. The cost of the Yankee prod- 
uct is less than half that of the Eng- 
lish.” Before we leave this subject, 
let it be said that a firm of American 
engineers, Lathbury & Spackman, 
who we shall refer to again, designed 
and installed the first rotary cement 








kiln at the Aalborg Portland Cement 
Works in Denmark—the very home 
of the widely used Aalborg shaft kiln. 
We believe it was at this plant that 
F. L. Smidth & Co., Copenhagen, got 
its start in the cement and cement 
machinery business. 


ENGINEERING TALENT 
in the Cement Industry 


WwW: HAVE SAID that the early Amer- 
ican portland cement industry 
was short on chemical talent, but it 
certainly was not short on engineer- 
ing and inventive technical talent. 
Many mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers had parts in building up the 
industry—too many to begin to give 
credit to any considerable number. 
Some worked as engineers for ce- 
ment companies, some as consulting 
and designing engineers, some were 
machinery manufacturers, and some 
were also promoters. Robert Leslie, 
in “His History of the Portland Ce- 
ment Industry,’+ paints the cement 
plant promoter as the Villain of 
the Times, but an unbiased review 
of the record will show that such 
engineering promoters as W. F. Cow- 
ham, Aman Moore, Chas. A. Mat- 
cham, and at least some others, were 
responsible for much of the pioneer- 
ing necessary for technical progress. 


They were less conservative, as usual, 
than the old established manufactur- 
ers, who lived in constant fear that 
their plants would be rendered obso- 
lete. ° 

It is true, as Robert Leslie describes, 
that.there were a lot of irresponsible 
promoters during the 1895-1905 pe- 
riod. The evidences are numerous in 
the files of our own journal, where 
marl lands in Michigan, northern 
Ohio and Indiana, were advertised as 
“portland cement land.” Many of 
these early marl plants were casual- 
ties, and our own journal in editorials 
warned would-be investors to beware. 
The record of one of these marl pro- 
motions is fairly complete, and is 
typical of many that fell by the way- 
side, most frequently, according to 
our own journal, for want of ade- 
quate professional engineering advice. 

In 1900 the Monolith Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Ltd., was incorporated for 





$500,000 to build a plant at Bristol, 
Ind. (This company must not be con- 
fused with the present Monolith com- 
pany in California.) A year later it 
was reported to have paid out, up to 
that time, $4000 for labor and sup- 
plies for the new plant. In June, 1902, 
a receiver was appointed, with assets 
in sight of less than $12,000. The 
promoters had promised stockholders 
a plant of 12,000 bbls. per day capac- 
ity, it died trying to build a 100-bbl. 
per day plant. In addition to stock, 
$150,000 in mortgage bonds had been 
sold, from the proceeds of which only 
$8,000 was in hand to distribute to 
the bond holders. 


Most Active Engineers 


By far the most active firm of con- 
sulting and designing engineers to 
specialize on the infant American 
portland cement industry were Lath- 
bury & Spackman, Philadelphia. They 
designed some of the early shaft kiln 
plants, and, as we have recorded else- 
where, installed the first rotary kiln 
in Denmark, if not in all Europe. 
Their advertisement in our January, 
1901, issue listed the following rotary- 
kiln plants as designed and super- 
vised by them. 

Alma Portland Cement Co., Wells- 
ton, Ohio. 

Clinton Cement Co., 
Pa. 

Lawrence Cement Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Siegfried, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, 
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Plan and elevation details (November, 1900) of Alsen Portland Cement Co. plant at West Camp, N. Y. 
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Emery mill for fine grinding which did a good job but had comparatively small capacity 


American Cement Co., Egypt, Pa. 

Portland Cement Co. of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Pembina Portland Cement Co., Mil- 
ton, N. D. 

Milburn Lime & Cement Co., Dune- 
din, New Zealand. 

New Zealand Portland Cement Co., 
Auckland, N. Z. 

Castalia Portland Cement Co., Cas- 
talia, Ohio. 

Beaver Portland Cement Co., Marl- 
bank, Canada. 

Aalborg Portland Cement Works, 
Aalborg, Denmark. 

Wabash Portland Cement Co., 
Stroh, Ind. 

Alsen’s Portland Cement Fabrik, 
Itzehoe, Germany. 

Michigan Alkali Co., Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

Under construction at that time 
were the following: 

Alsen’s American Portland Cement 
Works, West Camp, N. Y. 

Detroit Portland Cement Co., Fen- 
ton, Mich. 

Another engineer, who was re- 
sponsible for the design and engi- 
neering of several new plants at the 
turn of the century, was Chas. A. 
Matcham. Originally he was with the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., where he 
obtained considerable operating as 
well as engineering experience. In 
1897, he joined with Col. H. C. Trexler 
in organizing the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co., and remained there for the 
next ten years, during which he en- 
gineered the construction of the first 
nine plants of the Lehigh company. 
He left Lehigh after two additional 
mills had been designed and placed 
under construction. He was also a 
machinery manufacturer, being asso- 








ciated with Col. J. W. Fuller, as presi- 
dent of the Fuller Engineering Co. 
Col. Fuller was general manager and 
H. G. Barnhurst, mechanical engi- 
neer. Both the latter left their marks 
on the technical development of port- 
land cement machinery. 


First Use of Electricity 


We have been unable to determine 
what happened to the Alma Portland 
Cement Co., Wellston, Ohio, the first 
on the Lathbury & Spackman list. 
It was in successful operation for a 
number of years. Undoubtedly it was 
the most modern portland cement 
plant in 1899, and notable as the first 








to employ electric motor drives. Up 
to that time all the machinery in 
cément plants was driven by belts 
from line shafting. The line shafting 
was driven by Corliss horizontal com- 
pound steam engines in most cases. 
Presumably it was as a manufacturer 
of Corliss steam engines that the 
elements which were later to be com- 


’ bined into the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 


facturing Co., first became acquainted 
with the portland cement industry, 
in which it later became so impor- 
tant a factor. 

The story of this plant deserves a 
permanent place in the record of the 
industry, although it is scarcely men- 
tioned in Robert Leslie’s History. Fol- 
lowing is an extract from our Jan- 
uary, 1900, issue: “The power plant 
consists of four tubular boilers of 
200-hp. each and two engines 350 
and 250-hp., respectively. These en- 
gines are belted to two 250-kw. Eddy 
electric generators. The various 
machines throughout the plant are 
driven by Eddy and Westinghouse 
motors operated by main circuits run 
from the generators in the power 
house on 220-volt, direct current. The 
motors are distributed in the different 
departments and drive to either sin- 
gle machines or groups of two or 
more machines of the same class. 
Up until the time of the construction 
of this plant in 1898-99, the exclusive 
use of electric motors for driving all 
machinery had been favorably dis- 
cussed by cement manufacturers and 
designing engineers, but the con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that 
the excessive dust arising in all de- 
partments of the manufacture would 
prove detrimental to the motors.” 

Most interesting is the following 
quotation: “Discouraging opinions 
were offered as to the efficiency and 
economy of the direct-current sys- 


One of the early type ball mills brought out about 1921 
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tem operating under such conditions 
by both Westinghouse and General 
Electric companies. The alternating 
current system was offered as the 
most favorable, and one that would 
not possess the disadvantages of 
having commutators cut out by sharp 
cement dust. The principal owners of 
the plant, however, being coal mine 
operators and having successfully 
utilized the direct-current system 
with motors in their mines, author- 
ized the engineers to adopt this sys- 
tem and proceed. The recommenda- 
tions of the engineers for housing 
each motor in dust-proof portable 
casings were carried out in the first 
installation in the plant, but after 
operating successfully for two months, 
the housings around each motor were 
found unnecessary and were removed, 
as the dust appeared to have the ef- 
fect of polishing the commutators, 
and on starting up the motors, the 
high speed of the shaft was found to 
act as a fan in expelling the dust 
from around the coils in the machine. 

‘The installation, which was ex- 
perimental from its inception, became 
a positive success from the start and 
much valuable data have been se- 
cured on the efficiency and economy 
over the use of shafting for trans- 
mission of power under conditions 
existing in a portland cement plant.” 
This original Alma plant was 
burned down in November, 1901, from 
what cause the record does not show, 
but possibly caused by defective wir- 
ing. It was immediately rebuilt. Any- 
how, the engineers, Lathbury & 
Spackman, developed the same kind 
of a power system for the Detroit 
Portland Cement Co. and apparently 
used it in subsequent plants, includ- 
ing the Alsen’s plant in New York 
state. The 220-volt direct current 
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Early examples of measuring and proportioning equipment (1908) devised for cement manufacture 
by the late E. N. Trump, then chief engineer of Solvay Process Co. To the left, measuring one 
material; to the right, proportioning two materials 


continued to be used for some years, 
in spite of the high transmission 
losses; for cement-mill loads were 
heavy and hard to start and satisfac- 
tory alternating current induction 
motors were not developed at that 
time. 


Modern Plant of 1900 


To give the reader a picture of a 
really modern plant of the 1900 
model, herewith is a description, pub- 
lished in August, 1900, of the recently 
completed plant of the Whitehall 
Portland Cement Co., Cementon, Pa. 
—all the more interesting because 
this plant, after 46 years, is still in 


Power plant (1899) at Ormrod, Penn., plant of Lehigh Portiand Cement Co., had 500 h.p. 
compound condensing engine 
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service, without, so far as we know, 
any very radical changes: First was 
a crusher building with four No. 4 
McCully gyratory crushers fed by a 
cable tramway from the quarry. All 
four crushers were driven from a line 
shaft by a direct-current electric 
motor. Second, there was a dryer 
building containing six rotary dryers, 
driven in pairs from line shafting by 
individual electric motors (one for 
each pair of dryers). The dryers 
were fed by an elevator and through 
a charging scale. Third, the raw- 
grinding department consisted of six 
“Krupp batteries,” each having a No. 
8 ball mill and a 22-ft. tube mill. 
These batteries were divided into 
three sets, each set driven by an 
individual electric motor through line 
shafting. Fourth, two kiln depart- 
ments, in each 10 rotary kilns 6x45 ft. 
each kiln with a Reeves variable- 
speed drive. Fifth, two finish mill 
departments, each with four “Krupp 
batteries,” of the same size and char- 
acter of drive as in the raw grinding 
department. Sixth, two stock houses 
with ten bins each to carry between 
3000 and 4000 bbls. Each bin had its 
own elevator and packer. Seventh, a 
machine and cooperage shop. Eighth, 
a boiler house with four Stirling boil- 
ers of 500 hp. each. Ninth, a power 
house with four electric generators 
divided into pairs, each pair driven by 
a Corliss cross- compound engine. 
Tenth, an auxiliary power plant, with 
a Greene steam engine and a single 
set of generators. Eleven, an electric- 
lighting-power plant equipped with 
three Westinghouse automatic en- 
gines, each driving a Lundell patented 
electric generator. 

The Whitehall plant was designed 
and built by A. Hugo Cederberg, of 
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Whitehall Portiand Cement Co. plant at Cementon, Penn., in 1900 


Catasauqua, Pa., and the following 
manufacturers and contractors fur- 
nished machinery and construction: 

Krupps, Germany, grinding ma- 
chinery. ; 

R. McCully, 
crushers, 

Keystone Electric Co., Erie, Pa., 
electrical equipment. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., dryers, kilns and steam engines. 

Stirling Boiler Co., Chicago, IIl., 
boilers. 

Groton Bridge & Manufacturing 
Co., Groton, N. Y., structural iron. 

Emanuel & Son, Catasauqua, Pa., 
construction work. 

W.N. Thayer, New York City, elec- 
tric lighting plant. 

Rawson & Morrison Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., cable tramway. 

B. FP. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass., 
pulverized coal apparatus. 

J. B. and J. M. Cornell, New York 
City, structural iron, fans, etc. 

Wm. F. Mosser & Son, Allentown, 
Pa., conveyors, etc. 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, IIl., 
belting. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 






Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, elevators. 

Hull Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
journals, pulleys, etc. 

Into the plant went 27,000 cu. yd. 
of concrete, 4,000,000 brick and 1000 
tons of structural iron. Mr. Ceder- 
berg, the designing engineer, said in 
his article describing the plant, that 
it was “constructed of good sub- 
stantial brick and iron buildings, 
making them practically fire-proof, 
and what is more important, dust- 
proof, if compared with some of the 
mills now in existence.” 


How Early Plants Looked 

The preceding quotation reminds 
the writer that in his first week or 
two as editor of Rock Propucts, in 
1917, a tiny 6-pt. news item got into 
print to the effect that the Security 
Cement and Lime Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., “was building a brick addition 
to its stock house.” Sometime later 
he was not a little chagrined to re- 
ceive a friendly letter from Loring A. 
Cover, president of the company, say- 
ing that several friends in the ce- 
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Left: Over 20,000 briquettes already broken before 1900 


ment industry had seen the item and 
had offered to supply the Security 
company with portland cement for 
building this stockhouse, if that com- 
pany was unable to make some! 
Good-natured kidding all around, but 
the editor did not know then that 
some early cement plants actually 
were built of clay brick. 

There is nothing in the record to 
show that the early portland cement 
manufacturers were embarrassed by 
the inconsistency shown in erecting 
ramshackle plants for making ce- 
ment, but we are glad that our pred- 
ecessor as editor did see it and pro- 
tested in an editorial in the May, 
1900, issue under the caption “Con- 
crete Construction for Cement Mills,” 
an-extract of which read: “The time 
has come when the American port- 
land cement producer should give 
more encouragement to concrete con- 
struction in and about his own plant, 
and thereby demonstrate absolute 
confidence in his own product. As 
long as he continues new works of 
wood, stone, brick, and structural 
steel, while he advocates concrete to 
others for like purposes, his position 
is illogical. It would be better to 
practice what he preaches by aban- 
doning old materials of construction, 
and thereby bring his conduct closer 
in line with his present and future 
business interests. . . . The American 
mills, with few exceptions, have done 
little to promote the use of concrete 
building construction in connection 
with their own works. This is a 
great fault. Every new cement plant 
should be constructed, as far as pos- 
sible, of concrete, while owners of old 
mills should see to it that all future 
extensions be made with concrete.” 


It took about 20 years for this sug- 
gestion to soak in, and then probably 
only because Carl Leonardt, of the 


Above: One of the earliest cement testing laboratories, Philadelphia Public Works, 
Richard L. Humphreys, testing engineer al 











Southwestern Portland Cement Co., 
so kidded his fellow producers and 
-howed by example in his Victorville, 
‘alif., plant that it could be done. 
However, the cement manufacturers 
should not be blamed too much be- 
,use the industry was in a constant 
ate of flux and too permanent ma- 
uinery installations, or buildings to 
ouse them, would have proved a 
andicap. Indeed, it has proved a 
handicap to those enterprising manu- 
cturers whd followed Carl Leon- 
_dt’s example and precept. When 
iins have to be lengthened, and un- 
anticipated new equipment installed, 
oncrete construction has often been 
00 permanently fabricated. 
It is strange, though, that even so 
bvious an improvement in _ stock 
houses as the reinforced concrete 
cylindrical silo had to be developed 
nd tried out first by the grain eleva- 
tor industry. This was the first 
radical change in the design of port- 
land cement plants. The development 
of plant design, down to the modern 
lant will not be discussed here be- 
cause the subject was quite fully cov- 
ered by the present writer in Rock 
Propucts, August, 1944. In the new 
plants to be built in the post-war pe- 
riod we do not look for radical 
changes in the fundamentals, which 
have been more or less standard since 
1900. There will, doubtless, be many 
refinements in all departments to 
control quality, dust, fuel economy, 
etc., with particular emphasis on just 
what function the rotary kiln does 
actually perform in the manufacture 
of portland cement. 

It is not impossible that when more 
is known about the chemical reaction, 
we Shall have catalysts to aid the 
formation of the complicated silicates 
which exist only temporarily in ce- 
ment. 














One of the first cement bag cleaners of 
German make 
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John Prince Recalls a Waste-Heat 
Power Plant of the 1900's 


Dear Rocky: I see by your letter 
of April 24th that my dark past has 
come to light when you examined the 
Sibley Journal of Engineering of Cor- 
nell University for March 1904. This 
contained an article by Prof. R. C. 
Carpenter concerning tests made at 
the Cuyaga Portland Cement Co. 
plant where waste-heat boilers had 
been installed. 


For about ten years following my 
graduation from Cornell in 1899, I 
was connected with the cement in- 
dustry. These connections included 
either or both engineering and super- 
vision, and included about half a 
dozen plants. I believe the original 
waste-heat boiler installation was 
developed by Professor Carpenter and 
was applied in several of the plants 
with which I was connected. Of 
course, many problems developed and 
many modifications were made in 
later years. Water-tube boilers of 
various types were used but the ac- 
cumulation of dust on the tubes con- 
tinued to be a serious difficulty. 

The Glenn Falls Portland Cement 
Co., Glenn Falls, N. Y., was my first 
job after leaving school. There I was 
first, assistant superintendent, and 
later superintendent. Fortunately for 
me, perhaps, that plant was destroyed 
by fire while I was still there and I 
had much to do with the design and 
reconstruction of the plant. 


About the beginning of this century 
rotary kilns began to be introduced 
in the industry. The first one I ever 
saw was I think 5 ft. diameter by 
60 ft. long. At that time the Glenn 
Falls plant included ten vertical kilns 
for the production of clinker. In 
order to operate these, the raw ma- 
terial after being ground was made 
into bricks, and loaded on cars by 
hand, run through dryers, elevated 
to the fourth floor of the kiln build- 
ing, and passed down into the kiln 
by hand. On the third floor coal was 
shovelled into the kiln by hand, and 
on the second floor men poked down 
the clinker as it was being burned, 
using long iron bars. On the ground 
floor, bars at the bottom of the kiln 
were worked back and forth by hand 
to let the burned clinker onto the 
floor where it was hand sorted. The 
under-burned clinker was returned to 
the kiln. 


As I recall the plant now these ten 
kilns then had a capacity of about 
900 bbls. a day, and I have no doubt 
more labor was employed than is now 
used in any 5,000-bbl. plant. 

Soon after I became assistant su- 
perintendent I recall the first strike 
I ever encountered. I believe at that 
time the men were getting $1.25 a 
day for a 12-hr. shift; that seemed 
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John Prince 


to be the going rate. The strike ob- 
tained for them an increase in this 
rate to $1.50 a day. The plant was 
operated on two 12-hr. shifts with a 
double shift at the end of the week 
in order to rotate the men from one 
shift to the other. 

In those days the production of 
portland cement was a “secret” pro- 
cess, the mixing scales of the plant 
were in code and only the president 
of the company determined the mix- 
tures. Three brands of cement were 
produced, one being straight portland 
cement, the second contained 50 per 
cent raw material reground into the 
finished cement, and the third con- 
tained only 25 percent portland ce- 
ment, the balance being raw material. 
Of course there were no adequate 
specifications, as the principal com- 
petition was imported cement, but 
the usual measure of value was the 
tensile strength of neat portland ce- 
ment briquettes, and it was amazing 
how nearly the blended cement came 


_ to attaining the strength of portland 


cement. 
JOHN PRINCE 


Kansas City, Apr. 26, 1946. 


Moves Office 


THE PHOSPHATE MINING Co., ac- 
quired during 1945 by the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation, has 
announced that its office at 110 Wil- 
liams street, New York, N. Y., has 
been closed and the company and its 
personnel have been transferred to 
the home office of the parent com- 
pany in the Richmond Trust build- 
ing, Richmond, Va. 
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QUARRYING 
Conditioned by Size of Crusher 


F THERE 1s any one factor in the 
development of the quarrying and 
crushed stone industry that out- 
weighs all others it is the progressive 
increase in size of large crushers. The 
Blake jaw crusher was invented long 
before 1896 when the history of our 
journal Rock Propucts began. The 
McCully gyratory crusher was also 
in existence and was widely used. 
But both types of crushers were de- 
signed to take man-sized rock—that 
is pieces of rock no larger than a man 
could lift into a horse-drawn cart, or 
a small narrow-gauge railway car. 

Drilling and blasting was on the 
same scale. The tripod steam drill 
and black powder were the tools 
commonly employed in getting the 
stone out of the ledges. Dynamite 
also was beginning to be used, and 
powder makers were already studying 
methods and processes to make it a 
safer commercial explosive. About 
1896 compressed air was being sub- 
stituted for steam in percussion type 
drills, and various types of com- 
pressed air drills were in the works. 
The science of drilling and blasting 
for large scale operations had not 
been developed. 

The quarrying industry, aside from 
getting out dimension stone, had its 
beginning in the production of 
crushed stone for railway ballast and 
for macadam type roads. In 1896, 
when the concrete industry was be- 
ginning to bloom, crushed stone was 
the preferred aggregate, both fine 
and coarse. Crusher run material 
was specified or preferred. To meet 
this demand the two largest crushed 
stone operations in the Chicago met- 
ropolitan territory—Dolese & Shep- 
ard Co. and Brownell Improvement 
Co. were already going strong, and 
were advertisers in some of the ear- 
liest issues of our journal. 

In our January, 1901, issue was an 


editorial on “Crushed Stone,” which 
shows the enthusiasm of our original 
editor; it read in part: “The rapid 
increase in the use of portland ce- 
ment throughout the country is 
building up the crushed stone indus- 
try, which is now far behind legiti- 
mate demand. There should be 
crushed stone plants in the neigh- 
borhood of every town of 3000 popu- 
lation or more in the country, espe- 
cially on the lines of railways, which 
use great quantities of this material. 
It would likewise further the interest 
of local authorities by supplying ma- 
terial for construction of macadam 
roads and village streets, especially 
where gravel is scarce. The use of 
crushed stone for sidewalks and con- 
crete masonry is more economical 
than sand alone, since the propor- 
tions call for less cement in the mix- 
ture. Cement sidewalk contractors 
would likewise become good custom- 
ers. The large cities are usually well 
supplied with crushed stone. The 
opportunities in the smaller cities 
should be looked into and plants es- 
tablished, as remunerative returns, 
under fair management, can be as- 
sured on the capital invested.” 
However, it was easier for the edi- 
tor to recommend than for novices 
to get into the business, for in Rock 
Propucts, September, 1903, O. H. 
Duerr, Buffalo, N. Y., complains that 
“there are no reliable data available 
on production of crushed stone. The 
only data available are furnished by 
suppliers of machinery and these are 
often misleading.” He set out with 
a plant to cost $15,000 for a capacity 
of 750 tons per day. The plant ac- 
tually cost $25,000. Instead of run- 
ning 10 hours a day as he had 
planned, his plant averaged only 6442 
hours a day during its first year be- 
cause of breakdowns, etc. The ex- 
pense of maintenance on this plant 


the first year was about $8000. Dur- 
ing the off season Mr. Duerr recon- 
structed the plant at a cost of an 
additional $7000, making its con- 
struction cost at the beginning of the 
second season $32,000. However, the 
improvements reduced his mainte- 
mance and repair costs the second 
year to $4000, and he was able to 
increase his output 85 percent over 
the first year’s operation. 

We suspect that this was a very 
typical case, but numerous new 
crushed stone companies got their 
start during the first decade of the 
present century. The news items in 
Rock Propucts are proof of that. The 
early Rock Propucts took great in- 
terest in all branches of the quarry 
industry and contained descriptions 
of slate, dimension stone, and monu- 
ment stone-cutting plants. It did not 
become exclusively a crushed stone 
part of the industry journal until 
1917. A monument trade journal was 
an offshoot of the original Rock 
Propucts, and it was this monument 
journal that Fred K. Irvine, the for- 
mer editor of Rock Propvucts con- 
tinued to edit and publish after 1917. 


Big-Hole Quarrying 

Just when the first large-hole or 
well-drill hole, method of blasting 
was introduced is not available from 
the record. It was really a revolu- 
tionary step, but it does not seem to 
have been appreciated as such at the 
time. The first advertisement of a 
well drill was in the August, 1902, 
issue of our journal—that of the 
Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, 
Penn. The advertisement says it is 
used for “soundings for bridge piers, 
prospecting for iron ore, testing 


placer grounds, drilling blast holes 
for deep railroad cuts ahead of steam 
shovels, etc.” Nothing was said about 
its possible use in quarry blasting. 





Early type truck haulage unit with dump body. To the left: Loading truck by hand; to the right, hauling crushed stone to destination 
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The reason for this oversight is 
easily understood, for well-drill blast- 
ing necessarily resulted in large frag- 
ments, and while there were steam 
shovels capable of handling these 
large chunks in excavating railway 
cuts, there was no rock crusher in 
existence which could handle them. 
It remained for Thos. A. Edison to 
solve this problem when in 1902 he 
decided to build a portland cement 
lant, to outshine all previous ce- 
ment plants. He realized that there 
must be volume production all the 
way through. His 8 x 150-ft. kilns 
were more than twice the length of 
any then in existence and are re- 
ferred to in the article on cement, 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Edison wanted to use 90-ton steam 
shovels to quarry his rock and to do 
hat he had to have a crusher that 
could handle steam- shovel sized 
stone. His solution was the invention 
of the famous Edison slugger rolls. 
The shovels loaded 5-ton skips which 
were placed on flat cars. After haul- 
ing these a mile the cars were 
pulled up an incline, three cars at a 
time. The skips were lifted off by a 
hoist and dumped into a primary 
breaker made of giant toothed rolls 
5 ft. in diameter by 5 ft. long. The 
rolls weighed approximately 25 tons 
each. They took pieces of stone 
weighing up to 5 tons, at 190 r.p.m. 
and required 140 hp. All the sec- 
ondary crushing and some of the pul- 
verizing was done by three pairs of 
36-in. rolls below the primary 
crusher, one below the other. The 
last pair of rolls was closed-circuited 
with a %-in. mesh gravity screen. 

The Edison rolls were apparently 
satisfactory, but they must have 
been costly and probably their capa- 
city was far greater than most plants 
could justify. So far as we know but 
one crushed stone producer adopted 
them — the Tompkins Cove Stone 
Co’ original plant at Tompkins 
Cove, N. Y., was equipped with them, 
and it is believed they are, or were 
until recently, still in operation there. 
Chey were made, we believe, by the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
This type of crusher was described in 
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Dumping into crusher with one of the first 
truck haulage units used in a 


















Quarry of Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Ormrod, Penn. Photo taken about 1899 


1911, after the Edison Portland Ce- 
ment Co. had acquired very complete 
data on power consumption, lost time, 
etc. They had actually handled pieces 
of stone weighing up to 10 tons. 

The first mention we find of well 
drills being used in a stone quarry is 
in an article by Ellis Soper in 1914, 
describing the operation of the Gager 
Lime and Manufacturing Co., near 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He says “one of 
the first ‘well drills’ for quarry work 
was installed here and is operating 
on a 100-ft. face. It has decreased 
the explosives cost of blasting by 25 
percent.” It was a Cyclone. In De- 
cember, 1914 a news item states that 
the Columbia Quarry Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., had installed two Cyclone well 
drills in its quarry at Krause, Ill. 
Evidently the Edison Portland Ce- 
ment Co. continued to use percussion 
drills, even though it could have han- 
dled well-drill blasted stone. How- 
ever this very probably was because 
the difference in grades of limestone 
quarried required that the quarry be 
operated in benches. 

The story of how larger and larger 
gyratory and jaw crushers were de- 
signed and developed to meet this 
change in quarry practice is told else- 
where in this issue by an engineer 
who had a most prominent place in 
their design. 


The National Association 


The editor of Rock Propucts 
started agitation for a national 
quarry owners’ association as early as 
1903. An organization was attempted 
soon after, and several successive at- 
tempts followed, but these associa- 
tions included dimension stone 
quarry Owners as well as crushed 
stone producers, and they had little 
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in common interests. It was not un- 
til 1918 that the first group of ex- 
clusively crushed stone producers met 
in Chicago at the invitation of Rock 
Propucts’ new editor to organize the 
National Crushed Stone Association. 
The editor of Rock PropucTs was 
elected temporary secretary. Three 
years later the editor, with the as- 
sistance of seven manufacturers of 
quarry equipment and _ explosives, 
helped organize the Manufacturers’ 
Division of the National Crushed 
Stone Association and the following 
year the first annual exhibit of equip- 
ment was held in connection with the 
association convention. The editor of 
this journal was secretary and man- 
ager of exhibits until 1925, when his 
duties were taken over by the secre- 
tary of the parent organization. For 
two years in succession, Rock Prop- 
ucts published special convention re- 
port issues, which contained the com- 
plete transactions of the annual 
conventions—the programs for which 
had been worked out by the editor. 
After that he was relieved of this 
job, too. 


Motor Truck Transportation 


Two other developments in quarry 
practice stand out as marking dis- 
tinct advances. One was the substi- 
tution of caterpillar or crawler treads 
for steam and other power shovels. 
For a few years many quarry oper- 
ators who were using railroad type 
shovels continued to replace the rail- 
way-wheel trucks with crawler 
treads, but in the meantime other 
types of shovels especially designed 
for quarry and gravel pit work were 
developed—the full revolving shovel, 
which eliminated the necessity of a 
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cranesman to operate the shovel 
dipper. 

After the necessity of laying tracks 
for the shovel was removed it was 
only a matter of time before quarry 
operators started to think about get- 
ting rid of tracks for locomotives and 
cars in quarries. So, in 1925, one of 
the prime experimenters in the 
crushed stone business, John Oden- 
bach, president of the Dolomite Prod- 
ucts Co., Rochester, N. Y., started 
using motor trucks to haul stone 
from the shovels to the crushing 
plant. They were the standard end- 
dump truck of that period with solid 
rubber tires, and the bodies were 
especially strengthened in the quarry 
company’s own shop. The General 
Crushed Stone Co. started using 
trucks about the same time. 
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It was a considerable time after 
motor trucks were put on pneumatic 
tires before quarry operators were 
satisfied that a tire tough enough to 
stand up had been developed. Since 
then, like nearly every other kind of 
equipment used in construction work 
and quarrying, the size of trucks and 
pay loads has steadily increased, and 
we probably have not yet seen the 
limit in semi-trailer truck combina- 
tions for this purpose. Nevertheless 
the industrial railway method of plant 
haulage has never been abandoned, 
and probably never will be, for there 
is an economic limit to the length of 
truck haulage, and this economic 
length may be shortened by increased 
wages for truck drivers and increased 
gasoline prices. 


Early Experiences in Crushed Stone 
and Cement Business 
By RAY C. NEWHOUSE 


AM GLAD to be able to contribute 

some of my reminiscences for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary number of Rock 
PRODUCTS. 

It happens that the first number 
of Rock Propucts was issued in the 
same year that I was first connected 
with the use of portland cement on 
important work. In June, 1896, I 
was sent to Massachusetts by the 
Columbus Construction Co. in con- 
nection with a contract for six sec- 
tions (seven miles) of the Nashua 
Aqueduct, which was being con- 
structed to connect the Nashua River 
with the original Sudbury water sys- 
tem for the Boston Metropolitan 
District. 





Ray C. Newhouse, a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of crushers 
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Prior to the decision to use this 
new water-supply source, considera- 
tion was given to making a connec- 
tion with Winnepesaukee Lake, the 
largest lake in New Hampshire, 
thereby avoiding the expense of a 
large dam on the Nashua River. 
However, an investigation of the 
watershed of this lake showed that 
it would be drained in two years, with 
normal rainfall. 

The most striking point about this 
aqueduct (today) was the specifica- 
tion for the cement. The invert and 
side walls up to 10 in. above the 
spring line of the arch were built 
with natural cement, lined with one 
row of brick. The arch was made 
with portland cement, the original 
specification for which stated that 
“only an approved imported (italiciz- 
ing mine) portland cement may be 
used on this work.” During the first 
year only a small part of the arch 
was constructed, but imported port- 
land cement was used on all of this 
except two short trial sections where 
American portland cement was used. 

One brand of American portland 
Was used on one section and another 
brand on the other section. One 
brand resisted the New England win- 
ter successfully while the other failed. 
Both of these brands had established 
good reputations for many years. It 
may be of interest that Robert W. 
Lesley, who later contributed so much 
to the history of the American port- 
land cement industry, represented 
the cement company which furnished 
all portland cement used during the 
second and last year on this job. 

I drove along the line of this aque- 
duct in 1928 when it presented the 
appearance of being as durable as 
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The Author 
e RAY C. NEWHOUSE is 
undoubtedly one of the most 
widely known engineers in 
the quarry and cement in- 
dustries. His experience hes 
covered all the angles — 
construction engineer, op- 
erating manager, machinery 
salesman, and designing en- 
gineer for both standard 
and special machinery for 
these industries. He recent- 
ly retired as chief engineer 
and later manager of the ce- 
ment and mining machinery 
department of the Allis- 





Chalmers Mfg. Co. 








the pyramid of Cheops. In this con- 
nection it may be of interest to note 
that the first man-made structure 
surpassing the pyramid of Cheops in 
magnitude was Boulder Dam which 
was not built in Boulder Canyon and 
was originally called Hoover Dam. 
There already was a Roosevelt Dam 
built on Salt River near Phoenix, 
Ariz., named after Theodore Roose- 
velt. Due to the Roosevelt Dam’s lo- 
cation, so distant from any cement 
plant, a plant was built for the manu- 
facture of the cement and the origi- 
nal Allis-Chalmers Co. furnished the 
principal machinery for this cement 
plant. The building of a cement plant 
for Boulder Dam was also considered 
but, based on estimates furnished by 
Allis-Chalmers for the cost of such 
a plant, it was decided by the gov- 
ernment that it was not justified in 
building a cement plant, based on 
the limited market for portland ce- 
ment after the dam was constructed. 


No Market for Small Stone Sizes 


While it may seem incredible to 
the young man in the crushed stone 
industry today, there was difficulty 
in 1896 in finding a market for fine 
crushed stone. The Casparis Stone 
Co., under the same management as 
the Columbus Construction Co., was 
furnishing flux for the Illinois Steel 
Co. and ballast for the Pennsylvania 
Lines around Logansport, Ind. The 
specifications for both the flux and 
the ballast required that the minus 
Y-in. material be screened out. This 
material was sold to the railroad 
company for station platforms at 4 
price of $1.00 a carload. Even at that 
price the superintendent of the Lo- 
gansport division complained that he 
was getting more screenings than he 
needed. 

After nearly two years in New Eng- 
land, I returned to the main office 
of the associated companies as assis- 
tant to the president, S. Casparis, 
where I looked after equipment for 











the various quarries and contracts. 
In 1898 a No. 8 Style D Gates crusher 
was installed at Marble Cliff, Ohio, 
that being the largest size gyratory 
crusher manufactured. By that time 
there was a slightly increased de- 
mand for small crushed stone. To 
take care of this, only one No. 4 
Style D Gates crusher was installed. 


In the fall of 1901 I went again to 
Massachusetts on the Boston Metro- 
politan Water System in charge of 
the excavation and lining of a tunnel 
approximately 5700 ft. long and ap- 
proximately 1500 ft. of cut and cover 
work in the Town of Weston. The 
latter had the brick lining for the 
invert and side walls, but the tunnel 
was lined throughout with portland 
cement concrete. Of course, by this 
time there was no question about 
American portland cement. On this 
job electric locomotives were used for 
hauling excavated material from the 
tunnel and the mixed concrete into 
the tunnel, this being one of the first 
if not the first job where they were 
so used, although they had been used 
previously for hauling coal from 
mines. Horses and mules were used 
to haul the excavated material from 
the heading to a side track where it 
was connected to the locomotives. 


While one of the early, box-type 
concrete mixers was used on one of 
the adjoining cut-and-cover sections, 
hand mixing was specified for this 
tunnel. The crushed stone was 
spread to an even thickness of 3 in. 
on the mixing board. The sand was 
also evenly spread on the board ad- 
joining the stone and the cement 
evenly spread over the sand. This 
mortar mixture was first turned over 
twice dry and three times wet as the 
water was added. The mortar was 
then spread very evenly over the stone 
and the final mixture turned over 
three times with hand shovels. There 
was no definite specification for 
slump, but the water ratio had to be 
such that the cement would not leak 
out through the forms and that mois- 
ture would appear on the surface 
when thoroughly tamped. 

I returned to the main office in 
Columbus, Ohio, at the end of 1903, 
where I made several investigations 
for Mr. Casparis, and during the 
Summer and fall of 1904 erected a 
No. 9 crushing plant for him at Fair- 
mount, Ill., this still being the largest 
gyratory crusher manufactured. This 
Plant was erected to furnish addi- 
tional flux to the Illinois Steel Co. 
By this time a use was found for a 
part but not all of the screenings by 

he Universal Portland Cement Co. 
at Buffington, Ind. 


‘nto the Machinery Business 

I had decided by the end of 1904 
that I wished to become associated 
with the company which built these 
crushers, and I made application for 
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a position with the old Allis-Chalmers 
Co., meeting H. Schifflin, manager 
of the Crushing Department, later 
manager, Crushing, Cement and 
Mining Machinery Department. He 
apparently thought that with my op- 
erating experience I ought to be able 
to sell machinery, and in 1910 he 
decided that I was capable of design- 
ing machinery. It is probable that 
it is largely due to that decision on 
his part that I, concurrently with 
Rock Propucts, have devoted fifty 
years of my life to that industry. 


I became connected with the rock 
products industry when a No. 8 was 
the largest gyratory crusher manu- 
factured. This was followed by the 
No. 9, about five years later, and the 
No. 10 four years later in 1905. Larger 
gyratories up to 60 in. radial receiv- 
ing opening have been successfully 
built, the largest and heaviest to date 
having been built by Allis-Chalmers, 
two in 1926 for a large copper mine 
in South America, followed later by 


two of :the same size for a nitrate 
mine.. These four largest crushers 
were manufactured in Milwaukee, but 
they were all shipped to one country 
in South America, and that is Chile. 
It is probable that in the future 
larger and heavier gyratories will be 
built for crushing the taconite ores 
of Minnesota and for crushing the 
strippings of Pennsylvania coal mines 
so that they can be handled on a belt 
conveyor. 


When I entered the employ of 
Allis-Chalmers in 1905 the standard 
grinding mills for a cement plant 
were No. 8 ball mills requiring 50 hp. 
to drive them, and 5-by 22-ft. flint 
pebble tube mills, requiring 75 hp. 
Since that time many grinding mills 
have been installed requiring more 
than 1000 hp. for the drive. However, 
it is probable that this trend will not 
continue toward still larger mills be- 
cause of the lack of flexibility and the 
difficulty of dissipating the heat in 
very large grinding units. 


How the Kominuter Got Its Name 


NE OF THE VERY FIRST cement ma- 

chinery manufacturers to use the 
advertising pages of CEMENT AND EN- 
GINEERING News (forerunner of Rock 
Propucts) was F. L. Smidth & Co., 
who established an office in New York 
City about the same time our journal 
was “aborning.” They were already 
an international organization of en- 
gineers and contractors for various 
kinds of industrial plants, but appar- 
ently had just begun to manufacture 
machinery for the cement industry. 
A reproduction of the firm’s earliest 
circular for use in America is shown 
on page 104. 

But these engineers were not con- 
tent to manufacture established types 
of European machinery; they began 
to design and build new and im- 
proved types, particularly of grinding 
machinery. So, to distinguish the new 
from the old they began to give spe- 
cial names to each piece of new ma- 
chinery, until the average cement- 
plant operator began to find his 
memory taxed to keep track of them. 








One of the first ‘‘kominuter"’ or closed-circuit 
ball mills 
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Even now we will not attempt to list 
them all. The first and perhaps the 
most famous was the Lindhard Kom- 
inuter, named after the man who for 
many years was chief engineer of the 
company and the inventor and 
patentee of much of its machinery. 


We have before us a catalog, with- 
out date, which apparently was the 
first piece of literature on the Kom- 
inuter, and an earlier Davison tube 
mill. A comminuter is, of course, a 
machine that comminutes, and the 
catalog carries a reproduction of part 
of a page from the Century Diction- 
ary, which gives the definition of the 
verb “comminute.” The Century Dic- 
tionary was and is the most complete 
dictionary of the English language 
(about 12 volumes, we know because 
we have one). The word comminuter 
was not listed, so evidently it was 
coined by our Danish friends, but for 
reasons of their own, possibly to be 
sure of a copyright, they spelled it 
with a K after the German or Danish 
way. 

The Kominuter is a ball mill, but 
it isn’t like the Krupp ball mills 
which were in use in cement plants 
at the time. According to this catalog 
the Kominuter could carry 50 percent 
more balls than the ball mill; it had 
50 percent more efficiency per square 
foot and gave 65 to 85 percent more 
output per horse-power than the con- 
temporary ball mills. The ball mill 
had perforations in the grinding 
plates on which the balls rolled, and 
this was a disadvantage because the 
“peening” (or hammering) action 
tended to close the perforations and 
reduce the output which had to go 
through the perforations. In the 
Kominuter the screening was done at 
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the discharge end of the mill and 
the oversize was returned to the feed. 
In other words it was a self-con- 
tained, closed-circuit mill. 


There followed a long line of ce- 
ment-plant machinery, each bearing 
a distinctive trade-marked name, 
among which was the Trix separator 
for wet-grinding in closed circuit—a 
centrifugal separator of a kind. The 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. plants, 
which were begun about 1898 and 
nine or ten completed within eight 
or nine years, were equipped with 
Smidth Kominuters and tube mills as 
were many other early plants. 


From a description of the Missouri 
Portland Cement Co.’s Velo cement 
plant, published many years later in 
Rock Propwcts, it is evident that this 
firm’s engineers have given consider- 
able thought to the time-tempera- 
ture-kiln speed equation, which, as 
we have noted elsewhere has never 
been given the study it deserves, if 
we are to find out the real function 
of a rotary kiln as a chemical-reac- 
tion machine. 
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How Big Crushers Were Developed 


By RICHARD BERNHARD 


HE WRITER has been continuously 
associated with the design and 
manufacture of rock and ore crushers 
for the past 56 years, and has had a 
prominent part in the development of 
both the gyratory and jaw crushers. 


It was a long step from the old 
hand methods of reducing or crush- 
ing rock to the jaw crusher and it 
was likewise an equally long step 
from the jaw crusher to the gyratory 
type. Because of certain limitations 
in the jaw crushers then on the mar- 
ket, quarry owners had long desired 
a machine which would give continu- 
ous crushing to a smaller and more 
uniform product. This desire re- 
sulted, over a period of years, in 
several experimental machines being 
built, using the old coffee grinder 
principle, but they were all unsuc- 
cessful for various reasons. 


The first successful gyratory 
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Richard Bernhard 


crusher was manufactured about 1879 
by the Eagle Iron Works, Chicago, 
Ill. It was designated as size No. 4 
and was installed in a limestone 
quarry at Marion, Ohio. Even though 
several gyratories had previously 
been built, there was no worthwhile 
operating experience to fall back on, 
consequently the entire design of this 
gyratory crusher was a pioneering 
undertaking. 

The first machine was constructed 
with a shaft made of cast iron, but 
when put in operation, it broke on 
the second day. A wrought-iron shaft 
was then made to replace it, and after 
it was installed the crusher operated 
satisfactorily. 


Selling the Gyratory Crusher 

Owing to the novelty of the design 
of this gyratory crusher, it was very 
difficult to introduce it into the rock 
quarries because the only experience 
crushed-stone operators had: had in 
those days was with the jaw crushers. 
However, by reason of the fact that 
the crusher worked so satisfactorily 


at Marion, O., the Eagle Iron Works 
(Continued on page 149) 





The Author 


e RICHARD BERNHARD, 
for many years chief engi- 
neer of the Traylor Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing 
Co., probably knows more 
about the origin and devel- 
opment of rock crushers 
an any man now living. 
His life work has covered 
the development of the gy- 
crusher almost from 

its inception —The Editors. 
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Querrying 
(Continued from page 102) 


J. A. Ricc, Acme Limestone Co., 
Fort Spring, W. Va., commented in- 
terestingly on evolution of the crushed 
stone industry as follows, quoting 
him in part: 

“My knowledge of the crushed 
stone business goes back about 40 
years. The only use for crushed 
stone at that time in this section of 
the country was for railroad ballast. 
Plants at that time seem to have 
been built on a more or less stand- 
ardized plan; a No. 74% or 8 gyratory 
as a primary crusher, a No. 5 for 
rejections, an elevator, and a revolv- 
ing screen with dust jacket for mak- 
ing three sizes—ballast, chips, and 
screenings. Some plants had only 
two bins, one for ballast and one for 
chips, and the screenings flowed di- 
rectly from the screen into a railroad 
car. Stripping was done by hand and 
quarrying was done by the bench 
method with piston drills. 

“The stone was loaded by hand 
into low-side, end-dump cars holding 
about 2 cu. yds. The loaded cars were 
dropped to the mill by gravity and 
the empties hauled back by mules. 
The cars were dumped into the crush- 
er by being pulled up an incline at 
an angle of about 45 deg., the end 
gates being automatically tripped 
when the car was in the proper posi- 
tion above the crusher. 

“These methods largely prevailed 
until shortage of labor during World 
War I brought the introduction of 
steam shovels into the quarry. ‘These 
were railroad-type shovels as there 
were no revolving shovels in existence 
at that time. The introduction of the 
steam shovel in turn made a larger 
primary crusher necessary. No change 
in the design of plant was made 
necessary due to this. A larger pri- 
mary crusher, either jaw or gyratory, 
was set up in front of the existing 
plant and locomotives and 4 cu. yd. 
side-dump cars were substituted for 
the smaller cars and mule power. 

“In the meantime the pneumatic 
hammer drill had been developed 
which was a great improvement over 
the slow, ponderous, piston drills and 
well drills were being employed for 
primary drilling. 

“The development of the hard 
Toads movement, with the consequent 
demand for macadam material, com- 
Pelled the adoption of more efficient 
Screening methods, resulting in the 
rapid evolution of the shaking or 
vibrating screen and the introduction 
of washing plants to meet the de- 
mand for clean stone. 

“Up to this time screenings were 
entirely- a waste product and chips 
brought a very low price. Some sev- 
eral producers, among whom we were 
One, in the early 20’s began an in- 
vestigation of converting limestone 
Screenings into fine aggregate for 
concrete. Research and engineering 
experience brought on the necessity 
of operators producing many differ- 





ent sizes of stone for road work and 
chips began to command a premium, 
and the increase in demand made 
necessary the installation of fine re- 
duction crushers. 

“Producers of crushed stone who 
were alive to the situation recognized 
in the early ’20’s that they were leav- 
ing the realm of ordinary stone 
crushing and getting into a manu- 
facturing job.- By the middle ’20’s 
manufacturers of machinery were 
aware of this changing situation and 
were putting forth great efforts to 
meet the demands of producers for 
improved machinery of all kinds. 
Engineers were becoming more and 
more critical of material furnished 
them and specifications were becom- 


ing tighter. The importance of the 
testing laboratory, both on the part 
of the consumer and the producer, 
was becoming more and more ap- 
parent. 

“From that time until the entire 
country turned all its energies to 
fighting World War II the crushed 
stone business increased in volume 
with the consequent building of larg- 
er and better plants, including many 
refinements. Today, it is a manu- 
facturing industry serving diverse 
and multitudinous markets’ with 
many products of high quality, at 
prices consistent with necessary costs, 
and manned by organizations of 
trained and skilled men. The day of 
the old time stone crusher is gone.” 


BLASTING DEVELOPMENTS 


T™ following interesting remarks 
covering trends in blasting tech- 
nique and developments by the com- 
pany in making available new prod- 
ucts were submitted by Atlas Powder 
Co.: 

“There have been many important 
advances in the use of explosives in 
quarrying in the last 50 years. Ex- 
plosive energy is, of course, basic to 
the removal of rock from the earth 
on the scale demanded by present 
needs. Modern machines to speed up 
rock handling have placed an ever- 
increasing burden on explosives and 
the blaster. More tons per man-hour 
and more tons per dollar cost are the 
criteria. Uniform, consistent high 
fragmentation, reduced secondary 
shooting and clean back break, all 
mean more tonnage per dollar and 
at lower cost with lower upkeep of 
equipment. 

“As population grows and homes, 
factories and businesses move nearer 
to quarry sites, vibration from blast- 
ing is an ever-growing problem. Safe- 
ty is always important. All of these, 
along with economy, are the goals of 


. the explosives engineers. 


“Old dynamites of 50 years ago 
were comparatively simple mixtures, 
nitroglycerin dynamites and gelatin 
dynamites, mostly depending on nitro- 
glycerin for their force. Usually 
speedy, shattering and relatively sen- 
sitive, they left much to be desired. 


“The adoption of ammonium ni- 
trate as an explosive ingredient in 
order to provide more desirable pres- 
sures for different rock formations 
was one very important development 
for the rock products industry. The 
slower acting explosives developed 
greater heaving power and stressed 
rock for better breakage at lower 
cost and with increased safety. The 
ammonia type dynamites gave in- 
creased safety. The use of ammonium 
nitrate was gradually increased, first, 
to produce the so-called extras and 
then even higher ammonium nitrate 
and less nitroglycerin gave us. the 
newer dynamites. 
Apex, a very high ammonium nitrate 


with low nitroglycerin content, which . 
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Atlas introduced 





has been very effective. The Amodyn 
series by Atlas also represents an ad- 
vance, providing a series of explosives 
for various types of work. Another 
development was origination of the 
free flowing powders, which are 
packed in bags, poured into the bore 
hole, or insome cases loaded by blow- 
ing. Atlas Flo-dyn, represents the 
highest development in this group. 
The development of large size cart- 
ridges and methods of lowering them 
into the bore hole was another 
advance. 


Electric Blasting 


“Probably the next important de- 
velopment of significance to the 
quarry field was the electric blasting 
device, which was really developed in 
the last half century. This permits 
accurate control by the blaster in 
firing one or more charges. Charges 
may be fired from a safe distance. 
They may be fired singly, or any 
number may be fired together. The 
charges may be fired simultaneously, 
in effect, or they may .be fired with 
controlled delay intervals ranging 
from a few ten thousandths of a 
second on up. In this field, Atlas 
developed a special type insulated 
ignition device, which provides a high 
degree of accuracy and reliability, 
since the fired compound is tightly 
shrunk around the bridge wire. The 
company further improved the elec- 
tric blasting technique by the devel- 
opment of a metal shunt attachment. 
Handling and unfolding wires on 
electric blasting caps was simplified 
and improved by the introduction of 
the Atlas Accordion Fold, which pro- 
vides a convenient, easy to carry, 
easy to open and easy to prime, in- 
dividual packing. 

“The all-metal delay electric blast- 
ing caps first introduced by Atlas are 
compact and accurately timed to give 
greater control in the firing of 
charges. Another development which 
had considerable influence on safety 
was the use of nitro-mannite as a 
detonating compound. This product 
is sold under the name of Manasite. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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LTHOUGH SOME BRANCHES of the 

sand and gravel industry, par- 
ticularly mortar and plaster sand, 
and foundry sand, are very ancient, 
these materials were invariably ob- 
tained from very small operations, 
and were used with practically no 
preparation, except to screen out 
pebbles and extraneous materials. 
That is the picture of the industry at 
the time our journal was born, in 
1896. The concrete construction in- 
dustry was just coming into exis- 
tence, and concrete aggregates were 
whatever nature supplied; usually, 
the preferred aggregate was crusher- 
run, crushed stone, on the assump- 
tion, apparently, that what had come 
from a solid contained all the neces- 
sary size gradations to reincorporate 
into a solid, with a minimum of ce- 
ment binder. 

That philosophy is easy to under- 
stand because the standard method 
of proportioning cement to aggre- 
gates was to determine roughly the 
percentage of voids in the total ag- 
gregate, by volume, and then see 
that all these voids were provided 
with cement to fill them. The writer 
was himself a “concrete inspector” 
on an electric railway construction 
job in the early 1900’s, although still 
a student, and his instructions from 
the chief engineer were to test the 
aggregates that were to be used, first 
by filling an ordinary water bucket 
with water, counting the number of 
dipper-fulls to fill it; dump out the 
water and fill the bucket with the 
aggregate; count the number of 
dipper-fulls of water to bring the 
water flush with the top of the aggre- 
gate; and presto!, a little mental 
arithmetic gave you the percentage 
of voids to be filled with cement or 
the proportion of cement to use. In 
this particular case, the contractor 
was using a bank sand and gravel, 





An early type of portable aggregates plant (lowa) used in Ohio to process creek gravel 
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SAND and GRAVEL Industry 
Grows Rapidly with Concrete Construction 








By NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD 


only the gravel was almost entirely 
absent, so some very fine bridge abut- 
ments were built with practically a 
1:3 mortar, much to the agonized 
wails of the contractor. 

This kind of concrete construction 
was followed by, the fixed ratio kind, 
1:3:6 being most popular for ordinary 
jobs. Cleanliness of aggregates was 
early recommended, but not much 
practiced for a number of years, as 
fine silt and clay, up to 6 or 7 percent 
were looked upon as desirable rather 
than otherwise. However, as early as 
June 1899, S. B. Newberry, the coun- 
try’s leading authority on portland 
cement and concrete, was stressing, 
in an article in our journal, the ne- 
cessity of obtaining good adhesion 
between the cement and aggregates, 
and emphasizing the necessity for 
clean aggregates. He said “in some 
cases (italics are ours) washing the 
aggregates may be necessary.” 

There were even then some sand 
and gravel operations where the ma- 
terials received a washing of a kind. 
In general these were river sands 
and gravels, and the washing they 
got was more or less incidental to 
their recovery. In the course of our 
editorial travels the oldest existing 
sand and gravel business we came 
across was (and is) the Builders’ 
Sand and Gravel Co., Davenport, Ia., 
which, when Edmund Shaw, of Rock 
Propwcts, visited it in 1924, had been 
in continuous existence for 70 years. 
Hence, if still active, and we believe 
it is, the operation is 92 year’s old. 
The plant and equipment in 1854 was 
a single scow, propelled by push pole. 
It was anchored alongside a Missis- 
sippi River sand bar, and laborers 
with shovels and wheelbarrows went 
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on the bar and loaded the scow over 
a gang plank. Perforated shovels 
were used to allow the sand to drain, 
as the wheelbarrows were loaded. 


Sand and Gravel Come to Top 


Concrete experience with crusher- 
run, crushed stone, in some instances 
that got a lot of publicity, was not 
satisfactory. The reason was not ap- 
parent then, but of course now we 
know that at least some of fines, or 
stone dust, should have been removed 
to make room for the cement. Also, 
probably, the crushed stone, pre- 
pared dry, was dust covered and good 
adhesion of the cement was pre- 
vented. However, these facts not be- 
ing discovered, construction engi- 
neers did discover that sand and 
.gravel made equally satisfactory ag- 
gregate, and it was not long before 
these materials practically crowded 
crushed stone out of the field. 
Crushed stone, being a more expen- 
Sive aggregate to prepare, could be 
sold only as a premium aggregate for 
special purposes, Or only where no 
natural sand and gravel was avail- 
able in sufficent quantities. 

Along about this time—say the first 
decade of the present century—en- 
gineers and architects began to bear 
down on cleanliness of aggregates, 
with the result that for the next 
quarter century only the coarsest sand 
was considered the best for concrete. 
At the end of that period, possibly 
because portland cement was now 
being much finer ground than for- 
merly, the same engineers and ar- 
chitects, or their successors, began 
to deplore the lack of fines in con- 
crete sands so now we are in the 
midst of a reversion to the former 
practice of retaining these fines in 
the sand. This is the most pro- 
nounced trend in the industry at 
present. 

Another problem that has arisen 
to plague sand and gravel producers 
in many parts of the country, is to 
find a means of riddng their gravels 
of so-called “soft” and unsound peb- 
bles, or rock fragments. Concrete 
construction engineers have always 
put stress on the necessity for coarse 
aggregates to be “sound, hard and 
durable,” but in the early years not 
too much attention was paid to this 
specification, and experience shows 
that in many instances where the 
concrete, or the mortar, was good, 
this specification seems to have been 
ignored with impunity. Today it is 
near the top of the list of practical 
problems to be solved—that is, just 
















how important is the soundness and 
durability of coarse aggregate in a 
really good concrete, otherwise? 


Early Tests and Specifications 


The first suggestion for a thor- 
ough-going, scientific testing of ag- 
gregates, to determine their concrete- 
making properties, we find in our 
September, 1905, issue. It was pro- 
posed by the president and secretary 
of the newly formed American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials that tests 
be made of all kinds of aggregates at 
the laboratory of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, in St. Louis, Mo. The 
samples were to be collected by a 
special representative of the labora- 
tory sent out for that purpose. The 
things that were considered impor- 
tant may be judged from the outline 
of suggested data to be compiled: 
(A) Examination of the deposit, as 
to extent and nature of material from 
which the samples were collected. 
(B) Physical tests: (1) mineralogical 
examination; (2) specific gravity; 
(3) weight per cubic foot; (4) sifting 
(granularmetic composition); (5) 
percentage of silt and character of 
same; (6) percentage of voids; (7) 
character of particles as to percent- 
age of absorption, porosity, permea- 
bility, compressive strength and be- 
havior under treatment. (C) chem- 
ical test as to character of stone, silt, 
etc. Apparently this survey was 
never carried out. The U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads subsequently gath- 
ered some similar but not so complete 
data on rock deposits. The “Atlas” 
articles on the aggregate deposits in 
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Slackline cable-way excavator (Sauerman) operation by Indiana Gravel Co., on the White River 


about 1912. 


the various states, now current in 
Rock PropuctTs, seem to be the near- 
est approach to such data yet at- 
tempted on a national scale. 

The earliest attempt we find in the 
record, to show how ordinary sand 
could be very much improved by 
proper grading, was an article by 
M. J. Reinhart, Ames, Ia., in our 
February, 1907, issue. He wrote, in 
part: “I have attempted to determine 
and show how ordinary sands could 
be improved by screening, or by addi- 
tion of proper material to give the 
minimum amount of voids, and thus 
afford maximum results at the least 
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One of the first installations in a sand and gravel plant operation 


possible cost. The sand I have used 
is a bank sand taken from the college 
pit and is of exceptionally good qual- 
ity, containing about 30 percent voids, 
while the ordinary run of Iowa sands 
contain 30 to 40 percent voids. It is 
a comparatively coarse sand and 
largely free from earthy materials, 
All over No. 2 mesh was rejected. 
The sizes used were No. 4, No. 8, No. 
16, No. 30 and No. 50 meshes. The 
weight and voids in each size frac- 
tion were determined. Then enough 
of the size below was added to fill the 
voids.” He then goes on to tell what 
the voids in each fraction were, and 
how he compounded a mixture which 
had the following proportions: 
Accumu- 
lative 
22.9 percent 


Passed No. 2, retained 


33.1 percent 
45.7 percent 
61.2 percent 


‘ 78.8 percent 
Passed No. 50 

(21.2 percent) 100.0 percent 

This mixture had 24.4 percent 
voids. We have plotted this sand 
as it would be plotted at the present 
time in order to compare it with what 


-would. be considered good concrete 


sand under present specifications. 
William B. Fuller had developed this 
method of showing sand (and ag- 
gregate) gradations several years be- 
for 1907, but the idea of the Fineness 
Modulus came several years later 
from Duff A. Abrams. It will be noted 
that this “ideal” sand of 1907 is 
much coarser than that now speci- 
fied, . 

Prof. Reinhart was apparently the 
first to show how sand and gravel 
producers could “manufacture” sand 
to any desired gradation, for his ar- 
ticle gave the exact procedure. Start- 

(Continued on page 146) 
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An Important Development 


pea A COMMERCIAL standpoint at 
least, the most important devel- 
opment in the lime industry in the 
past half century, since 1896 when 
our journal was founded, to be exact, 
was the introduction of dry hydrated 
lime. Quick lime is a perishable com- 
modity and a more or less dangerous 
one to handle since it has to be kept 
away from any possible water leak- 
age. In 1896 quick lime was the only 
lime product on the market, and it 
was shipped almost exclusively in 
wooden barrels. The introduction of 
hydrated lime in paper bags immense- 
ly expanded the markets, because it 
was safe and convenient to handle, 
and many more dealers and jobbers 
could handle it. 

Apparently, although the record is 
not clear, the Buckeye Lime Co., 
Genoa, Ohio, was among the first to 
make a dry hydrate. A news item in 
our September, 1901, issue, says that 
this company was placing a powdered 
lime upon the market, manufactured 
under a patented process. We know 
that various patents were issued for 
processes of making hydrated lime, 
because in our April issue, 1903, is a 
fairly complete description of the 
plant of the New York Lime Co., 
Natural Bridge, N. Y., which was us- 
ing a newly developed and patented 
process. The report said: “The new 
process consists of a storage room for 
fresh lime 40 x 18 ft. by 12 ft. high; 
a trench room for slaking the lime, 
100 x 18 ft., which contains two con- 
crete trenches 100 ft. long by 5 ft. 
wide by 6 ft. deep, and between the 
trenches a concrete trough contain- 
ing a spiral (screw) conveyor. The 
mill proper is 36 x 28 ft. and stands 
52 ft. high, to which is added a store 
room 25 x 24 ft. This plant makes a 
hydrated lime by the process of the 
National New Process Lime Co., New 
York City, and was installed under 
the supervision of F. D. Cone, presi- 
dent of the company”. 

No description of the actual process- 
ing is given, but it would appear from 
the illustrations that the lime was 
pulverized in the mill building, prob- 
ably mixed with water in the screw 


conveyor, and deposited in separate 
compartments of the concrete 
trenches, to complete the hydration. 
It may have been that the lime was 
hydrated in the trenches and re- 
covered by the screw and then milled. 
It was one of those “secret” processes, 
so common in all industries of that 
period. Later, in February, 1904, two 
other processes were advertised in 
Rock Propucts, one by O’Connell & 
Feely, New York City, and one by A. 
H. Lauman, American Hydrating Co., 
Delaware, Ohio. Apparently the Ohio 
dolomite finishing lime industry led 
in adoption of hydrated lime and 
most of these plants were soon 
equipped to make the dry hydrate. 

Mechanical hydrating machines did 
not come until about 1904 and the 
batch hydrator of the Clyde Iron 
Works, Duluth, Minn., appears to 
have been the first especially designed 
for the lime industry. However, the 
screw type hydrator, or something 
similar, had been used for a number 
of years in the sand-lime brick in- 
dustry. The Kritzer Co., Chicago, 
Ill., entered the business about 1906 
as “lime hydration engineers,” and 
Charles Kritzer, long prominent in 
the lime industry, was then designing 
and supervising construction of hy- 
drated lime plants, employing in the 
beginning the Clyde hydrator. The 
following year, 1907, he introduced 
his Kritzer continuous hydrator. Both 
types were extensively used until re- 
cently, when pressure hydrators and 
other designs especially for hydrating 
the magnesia in dolomite limes were 
introduced. 

The full market possibilities of hy- 
drated lime could not be realized 
until the invention of the paper, 
valve-bag and the machine for filling 
it. The story of the invention of the 
Bates valve bag and the Bates bag- 
packing machine would be an intense- 
ly interesting story of American in- 
genuity, but there is not room to tell 
it here. It is perhaps one of the few 
most infringement-proof devices ever 
invented and patented. Pulverized 
lime had been shipped in waterproof 
paper bags as early as 1904, but not 
























































Eldred firing process (April, 1906) applied to rotary kiln 
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in valve bags, of course. Our 
issue of 1904 reported the Swanton 
Lime Works, Swanton, Vt., was pack. 
ing crushed, fresh burned quick lime 
in waterproof paper sacks, made for 
them by F. W. Bird & Son, Walpole, 
Mass. This would make it appear 
that the bags had a tar or asphalt 
diaphragm. The report said the lime 
slaked no more readily than in wood- 
en barrels. However, waterproof 
paper bags were not generally adopted 
until many years later. 

In answer to an inquiry by the 
writer, J. J. Urschel, Woodville Lime 
Products Co., Toledo, Ohio, has sup- 
plied the following data on the first 
valve-bag installation in the lime in- 
dustry: “The first bagging machine 
for lime was placed in our plant and 
it was very crude. It had no seat in 
the chair and the paper bag was held 
by the tube until it was filled, which 
made a very difficult operation. Later 


on chairs were placed in the bottom - 


on which the bag could rest when 
being filled. There were many sold 
to other lime manufacturers. After 
a great deal of experimenting at our 
plant, a company was formed for the 
manufacture of these machines, and 
they were then sold and installed in 
other plants. 

“Mr. Bates was the inventor of 
these machines. He approached the 
writer to conduct the experiments at 
the Woodville Lime Products Co. 
plant, where the machine was tried 
out and such changes made that a 
completely satisfactory operation was 
possible. We then organized a com- 
pany, known as the Urschel-Bates 
Valve Bag Co., and in which the 
writer not only took a very active 
part, but mostly promoted. This com- 
Pany was very successful and it was 
most helpful to the lime industry.” 


Operating Developments 


The lime industry has certainly had 
as Many crazy suggestions tried out 
as any industry in this country. Lime 
plant owners were notorious “suck- 
ers” for patented ideas, most of 
which did not work out in practice. 
Being to a large extent a “back- 
woods” business, it was not attractive 
to technically trained engineers and 
chemists until comparatively recent 
years. There were, however, excep- 
tions, and the Warner Co., Philadel- 
phia, Penn., and its predecessor, the 
Charles Warner Co., was one of these. 
Charles Warner and his brother Irv- 
ing: Warner are both graduates in 
engineering of Cornell University and 
both have made important contribu- 
tions to the technology of lime manu- 
facture. Another engineer who became 
interested in the science, as disin- 
guished from the art, of lime burning, 
was Byron Eldred, a graduate in en- 
gineering of Dartmouth College, class 
of 1894. A result of his application 

(Continued on page 146) 
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ROCK PRODUCTS readers extend con- 
gratulations on Fiftieth Anniversary and 
reminisce on developments in the industry 
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a it is true that a few com- 
panies in the rock products in- 
dustry can trace their beginnings 
back over a hundred years ago, the 
commercial aspects of the industry 
really started to take form about fifty 
years ago when Rock Propucts im- 
mediate predecessor, Cement and En- 
gineering News commenced publica- 
tion. 

In looking over the numerous let- 
ters of congratulations on the Fiftieth 
anniversary of Rock Propucts which 
have come across the editorial desk, 
it is interesting to note the many 
references to progress which these 
companies have made and the part 
which the publication has played in 
promoting the general welfare of the 
industry. We wish to take this op- 
portunity of thanking all our readers 
and particularly those who wrote to 
us on this occasion expressing their 
friendly sentiments of appreciation 
for the service the publication may 
have been to them individually and to 
the industry. Many of these readers 
have taken the publication since its 
very inception, and quite a large 
number have been readers since they 
started in the business. From a busi- 
ness largely dependent on hand labor 
and horses and mules, the industry 
has grown to be one of the most 
highly mechanized in the country. 

The letters indicate that many 
companies in the aggregates business 
Started out as contractors and be- 
came interested in the production end 


Paul C. Graham, one of the founder brothers 
of Graham Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


merely to secure a source of mate- 
rials. Later these companies either 
divorced their contracting business 
from that of producing aggregates 
or devoted their entire energies to 
the new business. There are still 
quite a number who are engaged in 
contracting. 


Contractors Become Producers 


As an example of a company which 
was organized as a contracting firm 
there is an interesting history ac- 





companying a letter from Graham 
Bros. Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. Estab- 
lished by three brothers, Robert, Paul 
and Edward in 1909 in Long Beach, 
Calif., to engage in hauling, grading, 
excavating, and teaming, the part- 
ners widened their operations to in- 
clude the production of sand and 
later crushed stone. The first plant 
in operation was a sand pit on Signal 
Hill, Long Beach, scene of the famous 
boom in the early days of California 
oil. Immediately adjoining this plant 
on the south was the first oil well to 
come in on Signal Hill. Later crushed 
stone operations were established on 
Santa Catalina Island which was fol- 
lowed by another sand pit at Harbor 
City, near San Pedro, Calif. In- 
corporated in 1922, Graham Brothers, 
Inc., grew with the rapid development 
of the area, and the company’s inter- 
ests and emphasis slowly turned from 
its original contracting business until 
in 1930 it became established as a 
large producer of aggregates with 
plants strategically located to serve 
the entire Los Angeles area. It was 
also in this period that the company 
started the production and sale of 
ready mixed concrete. Today, under 
the leadership of Paul C. Graham, 
surviving founding brother, the com- 
pany is meeting unprecedented pro- 
duction and delivery demands with 
the finest truck fleet and production 
equipment in its history. Illustrations 
shown herewith depict the progress 
which this company has made. 





El Monte operations of Graham Bros., Inc., showing the most modern sand and gravel plant 
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First production plant of Graham Brothers at Signal Hill, Calif. Note first oil well on Signal Hill, 
to the right 
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Present modern haulage and loading equipment at Marblehead quarry 
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Showing the crude methods of handling rock in the early days at Marblehead quarry, Kelley Island 
Lime and Transport Co. 
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E. Erket of Servtex Materials Co., 
New Braunfels, Texas offers the 
following message of congratulation: 
“Through the years your publication 
has been a trade journal par exegj. 
lence for the industries it serves 
Rock Propucts and I have been 
ing company since before 1909, the 
year crushed stone was first produced 
at New Braunfels, Texas. In thoge 
early days mule drawn carts were 
used for the haul from quarry to 
crusher. Carts were loaded by hand 
and the large pieces of quarried stone 
sledged down to crusher size the same 
way. The original crushing plant was 
a simple affair; a gyratory crusher, a 
revolving screen, a bucket elevator 
and a two-compartment wooden bin. 
Only two sizes were made, concrete 
stone and screenings. When two 40- 
ton cars were loaded in a single day, 
that was good production. To either 
wash stone or ship it precoated with 
asphalt was unheard of. 


“Today quarry-to-plant haul is 
performed with 15-ton Diesel trucks, 
Electric power shovels do the loading 
in the quarry. Four separate plant 
units are operated; a primary crush- 
ing unit; second crushing unit; wash- 
ing unit, and a plant where stone 
is asphalt-coated. Trainloads are 
shipped daily and countless sizes are 
made. Not all stone is being washed, 
but it soon will be as part of the 
needed equipment is on the ground 
and some of it has been installed.” 

A. B. Mack, executive vice-presi- 
dent of The Kelley Island Lime and 
Transport Co., Cleveland, Ohio, in his 
letter of congratulation is quoted as 
follows: 

“We congratulate Rock Propucts 
on the occasion of its Golden Anni- 
versary. It may well take pride in its 
accomplishments during the past 50 
years, having always been a con- 
structive factor with a high stand- 
ard of editorial policy and its timely 
discussions of matters of interest to 
the industries it serves. 

“The Kelley Island Lime & Trans- 
port Co., organized in 1886, began 
doing business under its present name 
in January, 1887. The purposes of 
the founders, as stated in its original 
articles of incorporation, may be of 
interest: ‘To quarry stone, burn lime, 
harvest ice, cultivate the soil for 
cereal and other crops, and to buy 
and sell goods and merchandise of 
every kind, also to carry and trans- 
port all kinds of goods, merchandise 
and products of the earth, by land or 
water, or both, and to supply all 
necessary means therefor’.” 

“Many men well known in the lime 
and limestone industry have headed 
the Kelley Island organization, among 
whom were Caleb E. Gowen, John A. 
Kling, George J. Whelan, and its 
present president, Ralph L. Dickey.” 

Commenting on the progress of the 
company extending over more than 
fifty years, Mr. Mack referred to two 
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pictures of the company’s White Rock 
plant, one taken in 1891 and the 
other in 1946 as depicting the prog- 
ress which had been made, and re- 
counted the following: 

“Kelley Island pioneered in the 
adaptation of crawlers to the old rail- 
road type steam shovel, and today 
two electric revolving crawler type 
shovels load more stone than from 
5 to 7 of the old steam shovels of 
the same dipper capacity. The com- 
pany also was one of the first, if not 
actually the first to adapt the rotary 
kiln to lime burning, and it has con- 
tributed in many other ways to the 
progress made by the lime and lime- 
stone industry. 

“With full confidence in the future 
we are embarking on an improvement 
program which includes additional 
production of both lime and limestone 
products, the cost of which over the 
next two years will exceed a million 
dollars and may well run into several 
millions as the plans crystallize.” 


Sand Company Over 100 
Years Old 


Perhaps the oldest company now 
engaged in the rock products business 
is Whitehead Brothers Co., New York, 
N. Y., which was started by Samuel 
Whitehead in 1841. Certainly it is 
the oldest company engaged in the 
production of foundry sand. In 
addition to being the first company 
in this field in America, it is also 
unique in that the founder’s family 
is still represented in the manage- 
ment to the fifth generation—an 
unusual circumstance in our eco- 
nomic system. A complete story about 
this company’s operations, including 
its remarkable history, appeared in 
Rock Propucts, February, 1943. It 
is of interest to note that Alfred J. 
Miller, president and general man- 
ager of the company, started with 
the company in the year 1895, shortly 
before Rock Propucts commenced 
publication. . 

O. J. ELLINGEN, vice-president of 
H. D. Conkey & Co., Mendota, IIl., 
pioneer producer of sand and gravel, 
in cofigratulating Rock Propucts, of- 
fered the following comments: “As 
the Rock Products Industry passes 
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Modern moulding sand plant of Hougland and Hardy, Inc., as it appears today 


in review, and we consider its prog- 
ress in the light of our own experi- 
ence beginning in 1912, we are 
reminded of our initial efforts — 
screening sand and gravel through a 
“grizzley,” loading into cars that 


Cc. M. Hardy, president of Hougland and 
Hardy, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


which appeared would produce good 
concrete, casting aside oversize mate- 
rials and waste sand. In retrospect, 
while our plants, as they existed, were 
improved from year to year to meet 
new specifications and new demands, 
we have come to believe to a consid- 
erable extent that other factors had 
more to do with our development 
than did we. Nature favored us with 


Moulding sand plant of Hougland and Hardy, Inc., as it was operated in 1920 
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good deposits. The Portland Cement 
Association in its early years promot- 
ing the use of concrete, particularly 
for pavement, provided the inspira- 
tion to us all to recognize its prac- 
ticability. The Engineering Depart- 
ment of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association, working in close 
harmony with the engineering de- 
partments of the various States and 
with industrial engineers of design 
likewise gave impetus to a fast grow- 
ing new endeavor. 


C. M. Harpy, president of Hougland 
and Hardy, Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
commented as follows on the devel- 
opments within the industrial sand 
business: 

“Thirty-five years ago when Houg- 
land and Hardy started in the mold- 
ing sand business, production was by 
hand and hauling was done in wag- 
ons and only such deposits that had 
a short haul to a railroad could be 
worked. Today deposits several miles 
from a railroad can be utilized due to 
truck transportation. 


“About 1920 much of the moulding 
sand was being milled before ship- 
ping—probably this was the first im- 
provement, but at that time there 
were no standard tests accepted by 
the industry and for uniformity both 
the producer and the foundry had 
to depend on “feel and squeeze” to 
guide them. 

“The producer and the consumer 
now speak in common terms. Stand- 
ard tests have been established and 
approved by the American Foundry- 
men’s Association. Through labora- 
tory control, sands today are pro- 
duced to prescribed grain _ sizes, 
permeabilities, clay contents, 
strengths; and they are now dried, 
milled, screened and aerated. 

“It is probable that the postwar 
period, at least for the next few 
years, will see a very large demand 
for molding sand and new technolog- 
ical developments in the foundries 
may bring further improvements and 
refinements in sand production. 

“Such publications as Rock Prop- 
ucts through their articles and 
advertisements have been very bene- 
ficial to the producers of crude mate- 
rial from Mother Earth who has been 
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James A. Barr, chief engineer, international 
Minerals & Chemical Cerporation 


so generous and enriched the lives of 
every one of us.” 


Stone Sand Development 


W. D. Bossitt, manager, Radford 
Limestone Co., Inc., Radford, Va., in 
his comments on developments in the 
industry told about the methods and 
equipment devised to manufacture 
stone sand. “In 1937, the Appala- 
chian Electric Power Co., began the 
construction of large hydro plant 
very close to our quarry property. I 
was asked by the chief engineer if I 
could develop a stone sand that would 
equal the strength and workability of 
natural sand. I immediately set out 
to see what other producers were 
doing, and found that several were 
making stone sand, but the particle 
shape was so bad that it could not 
be used successfully unless mixed 
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50-50 with natural sand. This of 
course made it prohibitive. Rock 
Propucts, April, 1938 issue described 
the plant and equipment. It is my 
belief that we were pioneers in the 
development of a workable sand. 


Another achievement we are proud 
of is the development of a very high 
quality mortar sand. In 1942, the 
Appalachian Electric Power Co., in- 
creased its steam-hydro capacity at 
Glen Lyn, Va., at a cost of $8,000,000, 
and the assistant chief engineer con- 
ceived the idea that stone sand, prop- 
erly graded, would make a good brick 
mortar sand. He found that mortar 
made from this sand was water- 
proof, had a higher strength, and 
would lay more brick than natural 
sand and that a bricklayer could lay 
10 percent more brick with it. All the 
brick on this project was laid with 
our mortar sand. We advised the 
Engineering department of the Gov- 
ernment, which at that time was 
building Radford Ordnance Works, 
of our development, and they began 
using it in large quantities. Today, 
we are receiving more orders than 
we can fill for local building, as well 
as various other projects that are 
within reach of our plant. 


“It is a pleasure to do anything I 
can for Rock Propucts, as it has 
been a great source of help during 
the years I have been in the crushed 
stone business. I believe that I have 
been reading it since it was first given 
the name of Rock Propucts.” 


Modernizing Phosphate Recovery 

James A. Barr, chief engineer, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration, reveals some interesting 
historical developments in the phos- 
phate industry in his letter. 


“We are now the largest producers 








New Universal Atias plant at Northampton, Penn. 


It is a composite of four separate plants: a 


flotation plant for treatment of raw materials; a gray portland cement plant; a white portiand 
cement plant; and a plant for generating power, mostly from waste heat 
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W. B. Bobbitt, Radford Limestone Co., Inc, 


in the United States, and have con- 


sistently maintained our position as’ 


being among or the first to discover 
and adopt new methods and proc- 
esses. 

“We first installed Dorr classifiers 
and other Dorr metallurgical equip- 
ment in Tennessee about 1913 which 
materially increased the recovery of 
fine phosphate, formerly wasted. 
Then about 1914, we adapted steam 
crawler mounted draglines for strip- 
ping and mining which revolutionized 
mine methods in Tennessee and Flor- 
ida and enabled much higher wages 
to be paid. 

“We steadily kept pace with the 
usual improvements such as electrifi- 
cation and modern washing methods 
to meet increasing tonnage demands 
by being the first to install large 
dryer units with high air volume, 
high efficiency cyclone _ collectors 
based_on the author’s work in Ten- 
nessee. A central grinding unit using 
super-mills replaced many small 
units scattered around the country. 

“It was in 1927 that the writer 
started flotation research, and built 
the first pilot plant in Florida to de- 
velop a process that is such an im- 
portant factor in phosphate produc- 
tion today.” 

“In Florida where one single mine’s 
capacity has been increased from 300 
to 4000 tons per day, we are building 
the largest non-metallic flotation 
plant and have just finished install- 
ing a 21 cu. yd. dragline which was 
the world’s largest. But facts soon be- 
come history in this age. 

“We were first in the complete 
modern mechanization of New Mex- 
ico potash mining, but that is a dif- 
ferent story. 

“As to the future, we have visions 
which we are entrusting to research 
to solve which will unlock the tre- 
mendous reserves of phosphate of too 
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Original quarry and plant erected in 1912 at Auburn, N. Y., which is now part of the extensive General Crushed Stone Company properties 


low grade for the markets near these 
deposits. 

“We did not do all this, hiding in 
an isolated corner, but gained many 
ideas by contacts with others and 
especially by consistently following 
the progress of the industries as a 
whole through such magazines as 
Rock Propucts which has been on 
our reading tables all through the 
years.” 


Progress in the Cement Industry 


L. T. SUNDERLAND, president, Ash 
Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., writes, “Half a cen- 
tury is a long time for any institution 
to survive the vicissitudinous changes 
which inevitably take place over 
such a long period, and I congratu- 
late you upon- that achievement. 
Rock Propucts has occupied a posi- 
tion of great usefulness in its chosen 
field, and I trust it will continue to 
progress and prosper.” 

UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT Co., made 
the following comments on the part 
the company and its predecessors had 
played in the cement industry. “Since 
its first plant started in November, 
1889, revolutionary improvements 
have taken place in the manufacture 
and uses of cement. In many of these 
the company was a pioneer. It pio- 
nheered in industrial safety, intro- 
duced the first rotary kiln, the use 
of powdered coal, the use of gypsum 
for retarding setting time, the first 
calcium-aluminate cement and the 


first retarded oil-well cement. It set 
up the first cement and concrete re- 
search laboratory and pioneered in 
the promotion of concrete roads and 
in the farm uses of concrete.” The 
company also referred to the develop- 
ment of air-entraining portland ce- 
ment, the company’s studies having 
started back in 1935, even going so 
far as constructing an experimental 
road at its Hudson, N. Y., plant, to 
study the effect of the use of air- 
entraining cement used in concrete 
pavements. It also was the first in 
this country to develop the use of 
granulated blast-furnace slag instead 
of clay or shale in the manufacture of 
portland cement. 

ROLAND WHITNEY, secretary of the 
Louisville Cement Co., in his com- 
ments on the part his company had 
in the industry’s development, 
pointed out that Chairman of the 
Board, W. S. Speed, first went to 
work for the company in 1895, pre- 
ceding Rock Propucts’ entry upon 
the scene by a year. 

“We are especially proud of our 
role of pioneer and leader in the field 
of masonry ce t. In 1916, we in- 
troduced Brixmént, a cement espe- 
cially developed for masonry work of 
all kinds, and as far as the writer 
knows, the first such material ever 
marketed. 

“As to plans for the future, our 
company has a definite program out- 
lined for the next three years involv- 
ing extensive repairs and replace- 
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ments necessary to put our plants in 
the efficient operating condition in 
which we try to keep them. Much 
of this work would have been done 
in the past few years, but for the 
war. We are expecting several years 
of unusual activity in all branches 
of construction and feel that only by 
the gross mismanagement or the 
appearance of some factors now en- 
tirely unforseen, could there fail to 
be reasonable prosperity for the in- 
dustry and all of us who supply it.” 


From 50 Tons to 10,000 Tons 


Eric W. RyYBErG, president of Utah 
Sand and Gravel Products Corpora- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah, passes on 
some interesting history concerning 
his company’s growth in step with 
the State’s rapid industrial develop- 
ment and population increase. 

“In 1910 we were small contractors. 
Concrete contractors then developed 
their own sand and gravel deposits. 
Our first operation was a small set of 
bins, probably 25-cu. yd. capacity, 
with gravity screens on which we 
made reseparation, one for sand and 
one size aggregate we wanted which 
was usually 2-in. minus; the balance 
being oversize which was wasted. 
There was no crushing during those 
days. Materials were brought to the 
gravity plant by teams and tongue 
scrapers; about 50 tons a day would 
have been a pretty good operation. 
This was for sidewalk construction. 
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“About 1916 we entered into con- 
crete paving operations, and required 
larger volume with better separation. 
We erected a plant with about 250 
cu. yd. of bin capacity with an eleva- 
tor to elevate material up to the top 
of the plant and through a trommel 
screen, making sand and gravel 
minus 2-in., with the oversize return- 
ing to a small crusher set adjacent 
to the elevator which returned it to 
the trommel screen for resizing. This 
was the first mechanical plant in the 
Salt Lake area and operated until 
1918. 

“By this time washing of aggre- 
gates was demanded in this area, and 
the old Utah plant, located in Salt 
Lake City, was designed. It had about 
2000 tons bin capacity, using the old 
Gilbert screens for washing and Tyler 
electric impact screens for sand sep- 
aration. This plant had a capacity 
of 2500 tons per day. This plant 
operated until about 1940, providing 
specification material in many sizes. 

“The Stauffer plant, which replaced 
the old Utah plant, was built about 
1000 ft. from the old location, and 
is probably one of the newest and 
most modern in the western part of 
the United States. It has a capacity 
of about 3000 tons per day. Ahead 
of the crushing plant is a scrubber 
which takes out about 60 or 70 per- 
cent of the minus %4-in. which goes 
directly to a large dewaterer, the 
balance of the material going to the 
primary and secondary crushers and 
then to the classifying plant. Sand 
from the classifying plant goes to the 
dewaterer. This plant has the ability 
to make four or five sizes in one op- 
eration. It is completely electrified 
with semi-automatic controls. About 
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one-half mile of conveyor belts of 
various sizes is used largely to con- 
vey material from the deposit to the 
plant. As the deposit is of hillside 
nature, it is excavated by hoist and 
slackline. This efficient plant is the 
result of 30 years experience.” 

Two other plants (railroad ballast) 
are operated by this company, one of 
which is the Evanston plant on the 
Union Pacific Railroad, described in 
Rock Propuwcts, July, 1941, p. 60. This 
plant produces 600 to 700 tons per 
hour of finished ballast and about an 
equal amount of sand which is 
wasted. Even larger capacity would 
be possible if shovel and truck ca- 
pacity were added. 

The Rockland plant on the West- 
ern Pacific is just being completed. 
The Sand Pass operation has been 
abandoned and some of the machin- 
ery in that plant is being used in 
the new Rockland plant, but it has 
been redesigned with considerable 
additional Diesel power added, crush- 
ing capacity has been increased, and 
screening capacity has been doubled 
over the Sand Pass operation. This 
new plant will have a capacity of 
250 tons of ballast per hour. All the 
minus %-in. sand will be wasted, 
which is about 350 tons per hour. 
Mr. Ryberg reports that this plant is 
the last word in modern equipment 
with automatic and semi-automatic 
facilities. Production has grown from 
50 tons per day to about 10,000 tons 
per day. 

Ready mixed concrete operations 
of this company started in 1936 with 
three 442 cu. yd. Jaeger mixer units 
and a Johnson automatic plant which 
had been used on the Golden Gate 
Bridge job by Bates Rogers and is 


Reinforced concrete structures of Palmetto Quarries Co. plant, above, and quarry (200-ft. face) with primary crusher, below, on quarry floor 
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still in service. The bulk cement plant 
with Fuller-Kinyon loading 

ment is now serving 12 units in this 
area. Another unit is being installed 
about 12 miles on the other side of 
the city with 150 cu. yd. Capacity, 
This plant was furnished by Noble 


' Co., Oakland, Calif. Trucks are ajj 


Macks or Whites. With the new jp. 
stallation, production will be 600 ey, 
yd. per hour in the two batch plants. 


Slag Business Grows 


Harris N. SNYDER, vice-president, 
The Buffalo Slag Co., gave some very 
interesting reminiscences of the early 
days of his company. “My entrance 
into the aggregate industry was 40 
years ago June of this year, and 
started in stone. About two years 
later the company became interested 
in slag, and my own interest in it 
started in 1909, and it has been the 
principal interest since that time, al- 
though we engage in quarrying stone 
and producing sand and gravel. 

“Forty years ago it was common 
in quarries to load stone by hand into 
relatively small cars. In most cases 
these cars were narrow gauge, and 
were propelled by a narrow gauge 
locomotive, usually steam. Crushing 
plants usually had a long incline ex- 
tending to the quarry floor to which 
point cars were moved by locomotive, 
and then a cable was hooked onto 
the cars and they were pulled, by 
means of a hoist, up into the crushing 
plant, where they dumped their load 
directly into the crusher, the cars 
usually being of the end-dump type. 
Labor was paid about $1.25 per day, 
and the men that picked and loaded 
the stone were on a tonnage rate. I 
recall that the man who hooked the 
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cable to the cars received 75c a day. 

“Crushers were not particularly 
large as hand-picking of stone would 
limit the size that needed to be 
crushed. Not very long after this 
earliest recollection, the steam shovel 
was introduced into the quarries; 
larger crushers, including the roll 
type. screens were still the rotary 
type, but some experimentation with 
“knocker” screens was introduced. 
Late. of course, came the vibrating 
screens, high-speed crushers, gasoline 
and Diesel-powered machines for 
shovels, cranes and locomotives. 
Where the crushing plants formerly 
had been built of wood, they then 
graduated into either steel or rein- 
forced concrete, or a combination of 
both. and some of them resembled 
10-story sky scrapers in which were 
passenger and freight elevators. 

“T sincerely believe that Rock 
Propucts had a large part in the 
progress made in the aggregate in- 
dustry, and further than that their 
representatives, notably Nathan 
Rockwood, was on hand with good 
advice, rendering help with many of 
the industry’s problems. I congratu- 
late your publication on its 50th 
birthday, and believe that you will 
continue to serve this industry in 
years to come as faithfully and well 
as you have in the past.” 


Ballasting Contract 
Leads to Stone Business 


JouHN Rice, chairman of the board, 
The General Crushed Stone Co., re- 
vealed some interesting high lights 
on the early history of his company 
which goes back over 50 years. “In 
the latter part of the last century we 
entered into a contract with the Le- 
high Valley Railroad for ballasting 
from Newark to Buffalo. We hadn’t 
the slightest thought of developing 
our operations into a crushed stone 
business, but in the first part of this 
century the highway development oc- 
curred and we were encouraged to 
develop the stone business in a more 
general line than just ballasting. We 
had three plants on the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad and one in New York City 
where we took the contract for ex- 
cavation of the Jerome Park Reservoir 
for ballasting the New York Central 
Railroad. After discontinuance of 
that operation, we removed the plant 
to Rock Hill, Penn., on the Philadel- 
phia and Reading. 

“We then acquired a plant at 
Akron, N. Y., on the New York Cen- 
tral and, subsequently, purchased an- 
other plant in the same neighborhood 
which had a large contract with the 
Central for ballast. About the same 
time we acquired a plant on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Glen Mills, 
Penn., and prior to World War I, we 
opened up a plant at Little Falls and 
also one at Winchester, Mass. Sub- 
sequently, we acquired the plants of 
the Rock Cut Stone Co., at Auburn 
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As the Palmetto Quarries Co. plant looked in 1920 


and Syracuse, N. Y., and are still 
operating the majority of all the 
plants aforementioned. 

“In the early part of this century 
our operations were all conducted by 
hand loading, and about this time we 
introduced steam shovels in some of 
the quarries. If I remember rightly, 
a No. 10 gyratory crusher was the 
largest in use at this time. 


“In the year 1918, a dozen or more 
crushed stone interests got together 
in Chicago and formed a National 
Crushed Stone Association with the 
idea of developing a somewhat more 
stable business and one that would 
be generally recognized as worth 
while. This, as you well know, has 
developed into quite a powerful and 
useful organization.” 


Another veteran of this company, 
A. G. Sertz, also commented on the 
early history of the organization and 
his part in it. “Just 53 years ago this 
month (April) the writer took a posi- 
tion as stenographer and clerk with 
a stone company, and with the ex- 
ception of a few months during the 
depression of 1893 has been con- 
nected with the stone industry. This 
was with a company mainly produc- 
ing flux stone. 


“In those early days practically 
all work was done by hand labor, ex- 
cept that the drilling was done with 
tripod drills. Blasting was done with 
black powder and very little dynamite 
was used. Stone was broken by hand 
and loaded into one-horse carts, 
drawn to a dump and loaded into 
cars. At this time ground limestone 
also was produced by grinding with 
buhr mill stones. These were re- 
placed with rock emery mills and 
later with hammer mills and other 
fine grinders. Travelling derricks 
were then installed, and stone was 
loaded by hand into buckets which 
were hoisted and dumped into cars. 


“Then came stone crushers and a 
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12-in. crusher was inStalled along 
with 2-ton quarry cars with tracks 
and locomotives. This was replaced 
with an 18-in. crusher to increase 
capacity. Later came steam shovels 
and larger dump cars, locomotives, 
and crushers. The plant was very 
simple and was laid out mainly for 
producing flux stone and the small 
sizes were virtually a by-product. 

“In 1911, the writer became asso- 
ciated with the commercial stone in- 
dustry. This plant was using carts 
and horses to haul stone to the crush- 
ing plant. Well drilling had been in- 
stalled to take the place of tripod 
drills. A change was made soon 
thereafter to cars and tracks, using 
mules and horses to haul the cars to 
the crusher. Later this system was 
replaced with steam shovels and 
larger quarry cars and locomotives. 

“The plant was of the conventional 
type, using a primary breaker with 
several secondary crushers. Revolv- 
ing screens were then in use, and the 
requirements were simple, only four 
sizes being required to meet the de- 
mand. After a few years of this op- 
eration it became apparent that 
changes must be made to meet the 
more exacting requirements. A larger 
primary crusher was installed and 
the plant rebuilt to meet the new 
requirements. The vibrating screens 
came on the market and changes 
were made by replacing the revolving 
screen with vibrating screens. Wash- 
ing the product came along and 
washing equipment was installed in 
many plants. The demand for fine 
aggregate increased and it then be- 
came necessary to replace the old 
type crushers with the new type suit- 
able for making fine aggregate. Cars 
and locomotives also began to be re- 
placed with various types of trucks 
and trailer trucks. 

“I would be remiss not to men- 
tion Rock Propucts, It has contrib- 
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Modern ready mixed concrete plant of Fort Worth Sand & Gravel Co., Inc., showing interesting 
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array of different types of equipment. From left to right, mixer trucks, concrete pump, delivery 
truck, and mixermobile to elevate job mixed concrete on big projects 


uted a great deal to the stone indus- 
try, and I would like to pay tribute 
to Mr. Rockwood for the work he has 
done for the stone industry.” 


Reinforced Concrete Crushed- 
Stone Plants 


G. D. Lott, president, Palmetto 
Quarries Co., Columbia, S. C., has an 
interesting story to tell about the 
development of his company from 
mule power to the construction of 
one of the most modern mechanized 
plants in the industry. “Organized 
in 1916, the original plant was driven 
with steam power with a No. 742 Mc- 
Cully crusher as primary and a 
Gates No. 6 as secondary. An eleva- 
tor, erected between the two crushers, 
delivered the crusher product to a 
40-in. by 24 ft. revolving screen over 
the storage bins. Stone was loaded 
by hand in the quarry into 2-cu. yd. 
tram cars rolling on 30-in. track. Cars 
were pulled by a mule named Mike 
from the quarry to the foot of an 
incline leading to the primary 
crusher. Mike learned to make his 
round voluntarily without any driver. 
We made two sizes of stone called 
2-in. and %-in. Capacity was five 
carloads in 10 hours. 

“The plant was rebuilt in 1920 
along the edge of the quarry, and it 
was electrified. Crushers were changed 
to 20-in. Superior McCully as a pri- 
mary and a No. 6 style K Gates as a 
secondary, and a 60-in. by 20-ft. re- 
volving screen was installed. Stone 
was still loaded in the quarry by hand 
and hoisted by two steel derricks of 
15-ton capacity. Daily output was 
increased to 750 tons. 

“In 1941, the plant was again re- 
built with reinforced concrete under 
the direction of E. Lee Heidenreich 
as consulting engineer. The 48x60-in. 
primary jaw crusher is now located 
on the floor of the quarry which is 
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200 ft. deep. Dump trucks loaded by 
two 2%-cu. yd. electric shovels feed 
the crusher. A complete belt con- 
veyor system carries the primary 
crusher product to secondary crush- 
ing and screening stations of rein- 
forced concrete above with storage 
of finished sizes over a concrete tun- 
nel. The plant now produces up to 
300 tons per hour of finished prod- 
ucts. The personnel of the organiza- 
tion is as follows: George D. Lott, 
president who has been on the job 
30 years; George D. Lott, Jr., vice- 
president; Hamilton Lott, chief engi- 
neer; Sam C. Dreyfus, secretary and 
sales manager; and J. D. Ruff, super- 
intendent.” A complete article on 
this modern plant appeared in Rock 
Propucts, October, 1941, page 28. 


California Developments 


Anson S. BLAKE, president, Blake 
Brothers Co., Richmond, Calif., in his 
letter of congratulations mentioned 
some interesting history involving 
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early California developments: “Oy 
own company is 42 years old, but it is 
an outgrowth of the Oakland Pa 
Co., incorporated in 1870. This com. 
pany installed a crushing plant to 
provide itself with material for the 
construction of water bound mac- 
adam. This continued to be its prin- 
cipal business for 35 years. When I] 
went to work for them in 1891, g 
small proportion of its products wag 
sold to the public for garden walks 
and for aggregates in concrete side- 
walks. Concrete foundations were 
rare in Oakland. Brick was used for 
larger buildings and a 3-in. redwood 
mudsill sufficed for small houses. All 
cement in those days was imported 
from England and Belgium. 

“In 1902 cement was made locally 
and a great impetus was given to 
concrete construction. During this 
decade the early experiments with 
California road oils were made, and 
by 1909 oil macadam, pavements were 
being laid quite generally. This in 
turn, began the substitution of as- 
phaltic macadams for the sand-as- 
phalt sheet asphalt pavements that 
had been in use for a number of 
years. Each of these developments 
involved increasing demand for a 
larger proportion of fines, better 
gradings and more uniform products, 
which all old-timers will remember. 

“Blake Brothers Co., got under way 
during this period of ferment. We 
were seeking a market to be served 
by water transportation, and were 
prospecting our present location at 
the time of the San Francisco fire in 
1906. That clinched the determina- 
tion to build the plant and to make 
it a commercial concern and not an 
adjunct to a contracting business. We 
have adhered to this policy for our 40 
years of operation except that we do 
take contracts for rip-rap, sea wall 
and revetment work to sell those 
products. In addition to untreated 
quarry products we manufacture as- 
phaltic concretes and ready mixed 
concrete. 

“I am glad of the opportunity to 





Old Central concrete mixing plant of Fort Worth Sand and Gravel Co., with aggregates plant in 
the background. Concrete was hauled to the job in ordinary truck bodies 
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View taken in 1892 of Missouri River dredge operated by Stewart-Peck Sand Co., now Stewart Sand & Material Co. In the first buggy in the black 
fedora is J. H. Doane and unidentified man; Mike Allen, holding horse; H. P. Stewart, in second buggy, and standing to the right, Capt. Webber 


congratulate Rock Propucts for 50 
years of superb service. Few indus- 
tries have such an alert, understand- 
ing and forward looking trade 
journal. Your guidance of the in- 
dustry through infancy and adoles- 
cence is good augury for continued 
and expanding usefulness.” 


Big Strides in Ready Mix 


F. E. PoOPPLEWELL, vice-president 
and treasurer, Fort Worth Sand & 
Gravel Co., in commenting on his 
company’s development made some 
interesting comparisons with ready 
mixed concrete operations and con- 
tributed several photographs, shown 
herewith, portraying the advances 
which have been made. The washing 
plant was built in 1921, and the mix- 
ing plant in 1922. “You will note,” 
he said, “that the mixing plant has 
two mixers operating side by side 
with the cement house on the right, 
in which cement was received in 
Sacks, as there was no delivery of 
bulk cement at that time. These sacks 
were emptied into an elevator boot, 
carried up to the proper height, and 
a screw conveyor moved the cement 
over tO @ measuring box above the 
mixer. The gravel in the early days 
was not weighed, but was measured 
in a box mounted on a shaft which 
the operator could tilt to the mixer. 
In 1922, practically all of our con- 
crete was made with pit run gravel 
and seldom was accurately measured, 
until we did this with boxes. Now, 
however, it is made with washed 
material which is weighed with allow- 
ances .for moisture, the cement is 
weighed, and the delivery equipment 
has changed from the small solid- 
tired vehicle to the large truck mixer. 


“In the early days the pit run 
gravel was so clean that all we had 
was a flume to carry the water and 
gravel over gravity screens for .sep- 
arations, and our sand was allowed 
to settle in a wooden bin where the 
water drained out and left no clay 
deposit. In 1926, a plant was built 


with a scalping screen, trommel 
screen with scrubber, and the sand 
was reclaimed through sand-settling 
tanks. The comparatively new Quig- 
ley plant, described in Rock Propvucts, 
together with portable equipment, is 
now used for gravel production. Of 
course, you suggest that I have not 
been in the industry 50 years (but 
sometimes I feel like it).” 


New Specifications Change 
Methods 


JOHN PRINCE, president, Stewart 
Sand & Material Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., recalls the great changes made 
in methods and materials during the 
past 50 years in his letter: 

“The first that seems most impor- 
tant to us in this area came with the 
development of specifications for 
aggregate. In this area we first be- 
came seriously conscious of specifica- 


tions with development of the state 
highway program in the early 20’s. 
Prior to that time sand was sand. It 
was either clean or dirty, fine or 
coarse, without any measurements to 
indicate what these terms meant. The 
inspector looked at it, felt of it, and 
that was that. Looking back to the 
screen analysis of some sand pro- 
duced by us in 1918, it is evident that 
much of it would not be used today. 

“It was during the early 20’s that 
methods were developed, testing ap- 
paratus installed, so that a better 
product could be maintained. De- 
velopments of specifications are still 
going on, and particularly in sand 
the more recent specifications coming 
from governmental agencies include 
close grading on a number of sieves 
and the requirements for percentages 
passing 100 mesh sieve. This indicates 





with a concrete base and supporting 
piers with sufficient headroom to load 
either cars or trucks. It was equipped 


Launching tow boat "‘John Prince,"’ a converted L. C. M., equipped with two 225-h.p. Diesel 
engines. Stewart Sand & Material Co. will operate boat on Missouri River. in the picture the - 
Kew River is seen in the foreground with Kansas City in the background 
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that we have not yet reached the end 
of the story. 

“Specifications concerning crushed 
stone, the coarse aggregate used in 
this area, have had a similar develop- 
ment. As they have affected the in- 
dustry those specifications relating to 
durability have probably had a 
greater impact than those relating to 
grading. 

“The second important change in 
the industry as we experienced it, was 
the development of the pneumatic 
tires for such use. In the early 20’s 
most of our trucks were equipped 
with solid tires and to protect the 
trucks it was necessary to establish 
a speed limit of 10 to 15 miles an 
hour. In the late 20’s large trucks 
equipped with pneumatic tires han- 
dling from 6 to 12 tons per load be- 
came available, and the only speed 
limit was that established by the 
cities and states through which the 
trucks passed. Before that time this 
company had in operation at least 
fifty railroad dump cars owned by 
the company. These cars were used 
for delivery of sand from the produc- 
ing points to a number of yards 
throughout Greater Kansas City. 
With the advent of the high speed 
truck, both the cars and the yards 
became obsolete and most deliveries 
to much greater distances are made 
by trucks. 

“This company has been in opera- 
tion more than 50 years (about half 
of that without my help). Until 1925 
the company was engaged in the 
production and delivery of sand only. 
Until 1925 the only delivery equip- 
ment was teams with wagon. One of 
the illustrations shows an operation 
of this kind in 1895. In this area and 
within my own experience, these two 
developments seem the most impor- 
tant.” ; 

H. D. Betitamy, chairman of the 
board, Concrete Materials and Con- 
struction Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
offering his congratulations, made 
the following comments covering his 
company’s outstanding progress in 
the industry. “It has now been 40 
years since the writer first became 
interested in aggregate production in 
1906, and it seems to him that a copy 
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One of the first plants of Concrete Materials and Construction Co., built in 1912 in southern lowa. 
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An example of the more recently built plants of 
Correctionville, lowa, built in 1937. 


of Rock Propucts has been on his 
desk almost from the beginning. 

“What’s ahead of us? We would 
answer that question by stating that 
a lot of construction is badly needed 
in today’s world. The volume should 
be very large unless costs become 
prohibitive. So far, our products are 
selling generally at pre-war leveis. 
No part of present day inflated build- 
ing costs can be charged to us. A 
reasonable advance in aggregate 
prices is today more than justified. 
Such an increase, coupled with the 
current and the future potential de- 
mand, should insure a reasonable 
profit to the industry for a number 
of years to come. 

“In that same period, we are con- 
fident that Rock Propucts will con- 
continue to tell an interesting story 
of aggregate production. It will con- 
tinue to tell of improved methods and 
equipment, and will ever be a pub- 
lication of value to every producer 
in the industry. Best wishes for your 
continued success.” 

S. P. Moore, president of Concrete 
Materials and Construction Co., 
writes, “I am very pleased indeed to 
offer my congratulations to Rock 
Propucts on its 50th anniversary. In 
the number of years I have been 
engaged in the aggregate business it 
has been of great service. Your pub- 
lication always has taken a forward 
stand for better things for the indus- 
try, and I sincerely believe the indus- 
try owes your publication and your 
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Note the crude sand screening and settling methods and equipment of that day 
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Concrete Materials and Construction Co., at 
Recent construction is all steel! 


personnel many thanks for the serv. 
ice rendered. I sincerely wish you 
continued success.” 

G. A. AvusTIN, president of Con- 
solidated Quarries Corporation, De- 
catur, Ga., and also president of the 
National Crushed Stone Association, 
has the following confident and reas- 
suring message for the future. 

“In commenting on the progress of 
the crushed stone industry over the 
past fifty years, I bow to those whose 
personal experiences carry more 
weight. Management and labor have 
done their full share in promoting 
our progress but alone could not have 
reached the present day high operat- 
ding efficiency and improvement in 
physical characteristics of our prod- - 
ucts. Through initiative, research, 
and better presentation the manufac- 
turers of materials and equipment 
used in our industry have made it 
possible for progressive producers to 
improve all phases of their opera- 
tions.” 

“Step by step our flow sheets either 
reflect the rapid strides made by 
those concerned with our industry or 
still hold. opportumties for us t0 
participate in overall -improvements 
of processes and products... No longer 
are aggregate producers widely sep- 
arated. The annihilation of time and 
space by numerous scientific develop- 
ments has brought us in close con- 
tact.” 

“The many opportunities afforded 
by trade associations for the whole- 
some and informative interchange of 
ideas and experience among members 
bas beefi:an important factor in the 
advancement in our industry. The 
dissemination of information through 
the columns of our progressive trade 
magazines has stimulated our think- 
ing, and the broader distribution of 
these magazines among our key men 
has been the source of many neW 
ideas.” 

“Our business has indeed under- 
gone astounding changes. While we 
are still primarily concerned with the 
making of little ones out of big ones, 
we know from retrospection that it 
will continue to take inspiration and 


(Continued on page 122) 

















Sly Systems are widely used fo control dust 
generated in such operations as crushing, 
grinding, screening, conveying, loading, sep- 
arating, and mixing—in connection with pro- 
duction of cement, crushed stone, agricultural 
limestone, gypsum, asbestos, talc, feldspar, 
fluorspar, gold, copper and iron ore, diato- 
maceous earth, bauxite, etc. 


These units are not expensive either to install or 
maintain. They save thousands of dollars yearly 
in plant maintenance and improved production, 
also in the recovery of valuable materials—often 
repaying their cost in a comparatively short time. 
Ask for Bulletin 98, a 20-page illustrated pub- 
lication giving important information about dust 
control and the advantages of the Sly method. 


Sly Dust Collectors are different—they get all the dust 
by filtration through cloth. Over 5,000 installations. 


SLY 


INDUSTRIAL DUST CONTROL 





Sly Dust Filter used in connection with the crushing plant of the Staso 
Milling Co., Kremlin, Wis., manufacturers of roofing granules. 








D sty 


SUPERIORITIES 


1. Greater filtering capacity because 
of more filtering cloth. 


2. Taut bags (patented) save power 
and improve dust removal. 


3. Bags more easily replaced. 


4. Automatic control (any degree) 
minimizes or entirely removes the 
human factor. 


5. Simpler shaker mechanism re- 
sults in savings in maintenance 


and operation. 
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YLVANIA” 


PENN-LEHIGH 
Primary Crushers 


Since 1929 this PENN-LEHIGH Primary Crusher, size 
36” x 60", has been reducing large Steam Shovel size 
hard Limestone and Cement Rock, to nominal 8” size, 
for feed to “Pennsylvania” 5!EEL5U!LT Hammermill, 


During the 17-year period, this 9!5ELS5UILT Primary 
has crushed well over 9,000,000 tons, before requir- 
ing replacements, other than V-Belts and occasional 
welding for restoration of tooth contours. 


Six (6) sizes. Capacity range 200 to 800 tons hourly. 





Alter 19 years of low-cost, trouble-free service 
from their PENN-LEHIGH Primary, a leading 
manufacturer ordered a duplicate unit for instal- 
lation in a sécond plant—and this year their 
third PENN-LEHIGH will go into still harder 


service. 
These carefully considered designs, liberally car- 
ried out in massive ©! ‘LT construction, with 


ample provision for automatic 
—build up production records, which are 
the real basis for repeat orders. 









ARMORWELD 
Secondary Crushers 


Heavy welded steel unit frame construction, powerful Toggle Re- 
lease tramp iron protection, and quick adjustment for product sizing 
and wear compensation, enable ARMORWELDS to render heavy 
secondary, low-cost service on Limestone, Gypsum, Shale, Industrial 
Minerals and Ores. 


Six (6) sizes. Capacity range 100 to 300 tons hourly. 
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“PENNSYLVANIA” 


HAMMER CRUSHERS 


For Pulverizing Lime- 
stone, Lime, Cement Rock, 
Marl, Shale, Etc. 


Main tram of steel, “Rall 
amt socke 4 “sell. aliqning 
Bearings forged Stoel sh wh: 
Steet Wear Liner 
adjustable by need wheel 
while Crusher i renning 
vother Hanmuner Crusher 
has such @ bis Satety Factor. 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. 
Philadelphia 


Now York 


Reproduction of our first advertisement in ROCK PROD- 
UCTS, which appeared in the June 22, 1910, issue. 





After 38 years of continuous service eight (8) of these 
early STEELSUILT Hammermills (approx. weight 7 tons 
each), are still in daily operation with one Company, 
while others continue to do their job in various Industries. 
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PENNSYLVANIA REVERSIBLE 
HAMMERMILLS 


During the period between 1908 and 1937, the quality and 
efficiency of “Pennsylvania” STEELBUILT Hammermills was 
steadily gees. distribution became world-wide, and the 
advanced REVERSIBLE type was developed and introduced. 


After an exhaustive survey, the Purchaser of the eight (8) 
Hammermills, above mentioned, selected this “Pennsylvania” 

LE Hammermill (approx. weight 48 tons), for reduc- 
ing the hard Limestone output of a large Gyratory, from 
nominal 8” to nominal 1” size, at the rate of 500 to 600 tons 
hourly. 


The SIBLE Series includes twelve (12) sizes with a capac- 
ity range of 50 to 700 tons hourly, to meet the requirements of 
small, medium and large plants. 


PENNSYLVANIA ®EVERSIBLE IMPACTORS 


For secondary reductions of Cement-making Materials, and 
more enentive Panaieens and Ores, “Pennsylvania” 

BUII i1EVER : Impactors, which crush by smashing 
niet hind: cage attrition, provide notably improved 
product shape and uniformity, at lower cost and power 
demand. 


Symmetrical wear, resulting from alternate right and left- 
hand operation, largely extend the life of the working parts. 





Uur y iosely Iipproximat 





results 


We extend congratulations to ROCK PRODUCTS for 50 years of outstanding service 
to Operators and Manufacturers. 


GENERAL OFFICES SY Associated with 
Liberty Trust Building, Philadelphia AN i Fraser & Chalmers Eng. Wks., London 
PES 


Representatives in Principal Cities Offices re age ay world 
"*Penncrush"’ Philadelphia Cable prreniiial *"Vanner" 


_ STEELBUILT CRUSHERS 
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E. J. Krause 


(Continued from page 118) 
perspiration to keep pace with the 
rest of the industrial world. As we 
approach the day when we may shat- 
ter rock with atomic energy or meas- 
ure output with an electric eye, it is 
comforting to know that we number 
among those in, and allied with our 
industry, men with experience and 
vision to guide us through the diffi- 
cult times ahead and to assure our 
continued progress. 

“High among our leaders are the 
men who have made Rock Propucts 
an outstanding trade magazine. May 
their accomplishments of the past 
fifty years be a forerunner of what 
we may expect in the years to come.” 


Thirty Years’ Promotion of 
Agricultural Limestone 

E. J. Krause, president of Columbia 
Quarry Co., St. Louis, Mo., and a 
past president and director of the 
National Crushed Stone Association, 
commented briefly on the develop- 
ment of his concern into one of the 
nation’s largest and most progressive 
crushed stone businesses, as follows: 

“TI organized this company and in- 
corporated it in September, 1906, and 
have been in active charge of the 
company ever since. We started out 
with a little quarry operation with 
a production of 16 tons per day. A 
rather crude railroad ballast was pro- 
duced and our equipment consisted 
of two dump carts hauled by mules, 
a No. 3 Gates crusher and flat bar 
screen. Soon, we built a new plant 
designed by Allis-Chalmers which 
was burned. Another was built, which 
also burned in 1924, and a fireproof 
plant was then erected. 

“We now have four quarries. One, 
at Krause, Ill., is served by the Co- 
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Modern Steelton quarry plant of Bethlehem Steel Co., as it appeared in 1934, showing semi-trailer 


truck dumping stone into primary crusher, conveyor to screen house, and finally conveyor to the 


lumbia and Millstadt railroad, owned 
by myself, my two sons and an asso- 
ciate, which connects with the G. M. 
& O. Railroad and by the Missouri 
Pacific and Illinois Central lines. This 
plant turns out agricultural lime- 
stone, crushed stone for concrete con- 
struction and rip-rap. Another plant, 
at Valmeyer, Ill., a mining operation, 
produces chemical and metallurgical 
grade limestone of high purity and 
has a fine grinding plant in connec- 
tion. The Prairie du Rocher, Il., plant 
produces calcium products for vari- 
ous industries as well as mineral 
foods for animal feeding, and the 
fourth plant is at Elsberry, Mo. Total 
capacity is 12,000 tons daily. 
“Agricultural limestone has been 
my hobby and special interest for 30 
years and, so far as I know, my com- 
pany was the first to put out with 
regularity literature written by agri- 
cultural experts—all college men— 
until today we believe we are the 
largest producers of agricultural 
limestone in the United States.” 
Much of the early history and de- 


rat = 


Old plant at Steelton quarry of Bethlehem Steel Co., as it looked in 1919. Stone truck and horse 
for pulling it may be seen in right foreground 
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velopment of this concern, which in- 
cidentally was one of the very first 
to operate a Cyclone well drill, was 
covered in an article in the April, 
1945, issue of Rock Propvucts. 


Science in Flux Stone Business 


M. L. Jacoss, vice-president, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Penn., 
comments as follows: “May I con- 
gratulate you on your 50th anniver- 
sary, and also for producing a maga- 
zine so useful to the stone trade. 
While Rock Propucts is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary, I will be cele- 
brating my 30th anniversary in the 
quarry business. Of course, I was 
connected with rock work prior to 
1916, but it was in that year that I 
took over the management of the 
quarries for the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
At that time Bethlehem had only a 
‘couple of small quarries producing 
under 400,000 tons of stone per year. 
Today, the company has five quar- 
ries with modern equipment and is 
able to produce over 5,000,000 tons 
(Continued on page 142) 














SOLUTION 20 your 


Whether your problem involves crushing, 
screening, or handling of rock or gravel, rugged 
profit-proved Universal equipment will solve it 
and provide highest output, at lowest cost for 
the most years. 


Every Universal Plant — and every part of 
ery Universal Plant — from charging hop- 
er to delivery conveyor — is designed to turn 
ut maximum capacities at lowest cost, and is 
uilt for a long service life, ease of operation 
d minimum maintenance. Whether you need 
: entire plant or just a crusher, feeder, screen, 
nveyor or any one of-the parts that go to 
ike up a gravel or quarry plant, it will pay 
u in the long run to consult your Universal 
iler. 


Two soundly engineered high-output Uni- 
versal Plants are pictured. At the top is an 
’2-Q; the outstanding two unit, portable rock 
‘ant. It is shown turning out road rock for a 
\Visconsin contractor who operates a number 
oi Universal plants. 


At right is a Universal 880 Gravelmaster 
working in a pit near Stillwater, Maine. This 
single unit, complete gravel screening, crush- 
ing and loading plant is noted for its large ca- 
pacity and extreme portability. Numerous 
owners are profiting from their use. 





In a few minutes you can check Universal 
performance against the field. Send for litera- 
ture. 


UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
617 C Avenue, West 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


We FORTY YEARS 
iV H E fe . 
Ni SNe 


ROCK AND GRAVEL CRUSHING 
AND SCREENING PLANTS 
ASPHALT PLANTS + SPREADEROLLERS 
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(rial Sand 


DUST CONTROL 
Important N.1.S. A. 


National Industrial Sand Asso- 


Topic 





ciation convention at Hot Springs, 


HE eleventh annual meeting of the 

National Industrial Sand Associa- 
tion, held at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., May 15 and 16, had the 
largest attendance in the history of 
the Association. Forty members and 
speakers attended the business ses- 
sions and 25 wives made the trip to 
enjoy special social activities pre- 
pared for them. The final afternoon 
was devoted to a golf tournament for 
members and wives. 

A full program was crowded into 
the three business sessions, with 
featured speakers on the subjects of 
dust control, price control and legal 
matters relating to industrial health. 
The transaction of Association busi- 
ness matters; reports of the various 
committees; discussion of pressing 
industry problems; and the election 
of officers completed the program. 
The Association will meet again at 
Hot Springs, Va., May 14 and 15, 
1947, and has scheduled a Fall meet- 
ing in October, 1946, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. 


New Officers 


A. Y. Grecory, Whitehead Bros. 
Co., New York, N. Y., was elected 
president, succeeding T. C. Matthews, 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp., Lew- 
istown, Penn., who was extended a 
rising vote of thanks for his able 
handling of Association responsibili- 
ties over the past two years. GEORGE 
A. THorntToN, Ottawa Silica Co., Ot- 
tawa, Ill., was elected vice-president 
and STERLING N. Farmer, Sand Prod- 
ucts Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, treas- 
urer. The Board of Directors is 
comprised of, in addition to the offi- 
cers and past presidents who are ex- 
Officio members, HAMILTON ALLPORT, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. M. Durstine, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; C. M. Harpy, Evansville, 
Ind.; W. J. MUHLITNER, Detroit, 
Mich.; C. R. Wotr, Millville, N. J.; 
and J. S. Castz, Akron, Ohio. 

President Matthews, in calling the 
convention to order, expressed en- 
thusiasm at the attendance and com- 
mented briefly on the industrial sand 
industry’s notable contribution to the 
war effort. The industry far sur- 
passed its objectives in production 
for war, he said, yet was not com- 
pelled to ask government assistance 
or financing for new plant capacity. 
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Va., draws record attendance 


He mentioned some of the serious 
problems that confront the industry 
ahead, and concluded with the pre- 
diction that those problems would be 
satisfactorily solved just as the war 
production goals were met. 


Industrial Health 


THEODORE C. WATERS, association 
counsel, in his report on Association 
activities dealing with the legal mat- 
ters relating to industrial health, 
confined his remarks principally to 
developments of very recent occur- 
rence. He discussed State Codes of 
industrial hygiene, the aluminum 
therapy treatment for silicosis and 
compensation insurance rates. 

In commenting on state codes, he 
said that various state departments 
have been increasing their activities 
and that the United States Public 
Health Service was preparing the 
draft of a model set of rules and 
regulations for the control of indus- 
trial hazards, to be submitted to State 
Departments of Health for considera- 
tion and adoption. The draft prob- 
ably will be introduced during 1946. 

Mr. Waters commented at consid- 
erable length on the proposed indus- 
trial code recently prepared by the 
Ohio Department of Health and the 
work that had been done in behalf 
of the industry by Mr. Theodore F. 
Hatch, Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion, and others, to see that provi- 
sions applicable to the control of 
silicosis were reasonable and prac- 
ticable. Certain provisions in the 
proposed code, objectionable to the 
industry, were amended as a result. 
In its original form, for example, the 
code would have made mandatory the 
substitution of non-injurious sub- 
stances or those having lesser hazards 
for substances having greater haz- 
ards. This provision, probably the 
first in any state requiring substitu- 
tion, was deleted. 

Amendment to this code sug- 
gested by Mr. Hatch, and accepted, 
provided that the maximum allow- 
able concentrations should be related 
to an 8-hr. daily exposure; that in 
determining exposures three atmos- 
pheric samples should be collected in 
the breathing zone of the worker, 
spaced at intervals to yield an aver- 
age measurement of exposure; that 
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A. Y. Gregory, new president, N. |. S. A. 


for the purpose of determining allow- 
able concentrations for silica the per- 
centage of free silica, smaller than 
five microns, should be the criterion. 
Mr. Hatch, according to Mr. Waters, 
believes that the limitation of five 
million particles per cu. ft. of air is 
practicable of attainment. 

The Ohio code will become effective 
January 1, 1947. Mr. Waters sug- 
gested that Ohio producers would 
find it. good business to determine 
their degree of compliance in order 
to take steps necessary for installa- 
tion of equipment to attain the per- 
missible silica concentrations. 

He also mentioned the proposed 
industrial hygiene code prepared by 
the New Jersey Department of Labor 
which is somewhat similar to the 
Ohio code. Mr. Waters expressed ap- 
preciation for the assistance of Mr. 
Hatch and R. G. Hay, Zanesville, 
Ohio, toward. securing amendments 
to these codes of benefit to the entire 
industry. 


Aluminum Therapy 


In commenting on aluminum ther- 
apy for treatment of silicosis, Mr. 
Waters quoted from a published re- 
port authorized by the Council on 
Industrial Health and the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association. It read 
as follows: 

“The dissemination of reports on 
the effects of aluminum powder in 
the prevention and treatment of sili- 
cosis has aroused widespread interest 
and a demand for an authoritative 
statement regarding its value. At the 
present time the following statement 
would seem to be warranted; it is 
subject, however, to such modification 
as future knowledge and experience 
may indicate. 

“i. In experimental animals the 
prophylactic use of aluminum in- 

(Continued on page 126) 





Second Printing now Available 
Ask for Bulletin No. 389 


Twen te Years of Trouble-Shooting 


boiled down in this FREE Fact-Book! 


Demand exceeded the original supply of this valuable 
reference book for users of Rotary Kilns, Coolers, 
Dryers, etc. Now, however, a second printing makes 
it available to all. In it, “Bill” Dickie gives you the full 
benefit of more than 20 years experience helping 
the process industries take the “knots” out of kiln 
operation. In your own language, Bill tells how nearly 
all the usual mechanical troubles can be prevented 


. and points out practical cures or expedients 


to keep the job going when trouble does occur. 
The information in this bulletin can help you maintain 
peak operating efficiency . .. may even help avoid a 
costly shutdown. Write to Vulcan for your free copy 
today, specifying bulletin +389. Tell us, also, about 
any processing problem or requirement you uve 
within the scope of the Vulcan products below. The 


full cooperation of our engineering staff is at your 


disposal without charge or obligation. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 





Established 1849 





momen cena 


Main Office and Works WILKES-BARRE, PA., New York Office 50 Church 


Rotary Kilns, Coolers and Dryers Toomes. Double-Roll Crushers 
Rotary Retorts, Calciners, Etc. 
Improved Vertical Lime Kilns 


Automatic Quick-Lime Hydrators Shaking-Chute and Chain Conveyors Open-Hearth Steel Castings 


Heavy-Duty Electric Hoists Steam Locomotives 
Self-Contained Electric Hoists Diesel and Gasoline Locomotives 
Cast-Steel Sheaves and Gears Diesel-Electric Locomotives 

Electric Locomotives can Larrys 
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(Continued from page 124) 
hibits the toxic action of relatively 
pure quartz. 

“2°In man, industrial dust expo- 
sures often involve mixtures of vari- 
ous minerals in addition to quartz 
and other environmental variables to 
which experimental animals are not 
subject. Therefore, human silicosis 
usually develops more slowly and is 
often modified in type. Only pro- 
longed unbiased observation, with 
adequate control cases, will demon- 
strate whether the prophylactic re- 
sults obtained with animals are ap- 
plicable to man. 

“3. Animal experiments have dem- 
onstrated that administration of high 
concentrations of amorphous hydrated 
alumina unfavorably influences re- 
sistance to tuberculosis. While this 
result has not yet been reported for 
metallic aluminum, caution in the 
application of all aluminum therapy 
to human beings is recommended. 

“4. The use of aluminum might 
appear as an easy short-cut to health- 
ful working conditions, thus saving 
large expenditures for ventilation and 
other control methods. Actually there 
is no substitute for the accepted 
methods of dust control. 

“5. If industry indiscriminately 
treats all employees with aluminum 
dust, there may be aggravation of 
tuberculosis or other pulmonary con- 
ditions. 

“6. The therapeutic use of alumi- 
num in man appears to relieve symp- 
toms in a very small number of cases 
in which silicosis develops rapidly. 
Experience in some groups is more 
favorable than in others. 

“7. In view of these considerations 
it is recommended that the general 
application of aluminum therapy in 
industry be delayed until adequately 
and impartially controlled clinical 
observation demonstrates its effec- 
tiveness in preventing or alleviating 
silicosis in man. In the meantime, 
there should be no slackening in the 
control measures that have been 
found effective in reducing the inci- 
dence of dust diseases in industry.” 

Mr. Waters mentioned that it had 
been suggested to a member com- 
pany by a customer that metallic 
aluminum powder er amorphous hy- 
drated alumina should be added to 
pulverized silica for the prevention 
of a silicosis hazard in the use of the 
product. Dr. Gardner of the Saranac 
Laboratory, when asked to comment, 
said: 

1. That the use of such a proposed 
mixture should not be used where 
employees exposed would have active 
tuberculosis. 

2. That animal experiments would 
indicate that such a mixture would 
inhibit the development of silicosis. 

3. That there were many practical 
problems that would have to be solved 
for the handling of the mixture. 

In closing his discussion of this 
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subject, Mr. Waters stressed that by 
proper engineering methods safe lim- 
its of concentrations may be obtained, 
and he recommended that it would be 
far better to solve the problem in that 
way than by the attempted adminis- 
tration of aluminum therapy. 


Insurance Rates 


Mr. Waters reviewed meetings with 
high executives of stock insurance 
carriers for the purpose of discussion 
of insurance rates applicable to silica 
risks. A reduction of rates more in 
line with the experience of the indus- 
try is sought and thus far little has 
been done in that direction. Mr. 
Waters cited the rates applicable in 
Illinois and New Jersey to illustrate 
the unreasonableness of rates pres- 
ently effective for silica grinding. The 
overriding occupational disease rate 
in addition to the base workmen’s 
compensation rate is $4.59 per $100 
of payroll in Illinois and $2.45 per 
$100 in New Jersey. Records of the 
imsurance carriers indicate a pure 
premium based upon actual experi- 
ence, of $0.35 per $100 of payroll in 
Illinois and $0.22 per $100 in New 
Jersey. 

Carriers are not inclined to recom- 
mend substantial reductions because 
they are apprehensive of a flood of 
claims in event of an industrial de- 
pression, income premium volume is 
small and they do not want to carry 
this type of risk in any event. The 
Association is now planning definite 
steps to take action for adjustment 
in premiums. In concluding Mr. 
Waters urged that the industry re- 
consider from time to time the sub- 
ject of industrial hygiene and deter- 
mine whether or not everything is 
being done to protect the health of 
its workers. 


Plant Dust Control 


THEODORE F. Hatcu, Industrial Hy- 
giene Foundation, who is considered 
an outstanding authority on the 


Cleveland. 


in between George Pettinos and Ralph Swenk, son of Hiram Swank, refractory manufacturer. 
In the background are sales representatives of the company in Canada and the United States 
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plant production phase of silicosis, 
presented a paper on “The Dust Prob- 
lem in Sand Manufacture.” He said 
that the important problem in con- 
nection with dust was in convincing 
industry that a hazard existed, that 
it could be defined and that there 
were economical means of bringing 
it under control. Lack of facts has 
been the main obstacle in. the past, 
he said, and there is now a demand 
for objective study and evaluation of 
working conditions. No industry in 
which exposure to quartz dust is a 
continuous part of daily operation 
can afford not to institute the neces- 
sary control measures, he emphasized. 

In commenting on the new codes, 
particularly the Ohio and New Jersey 
codes, he pointed out that they speci- 
fy the degree of control but do not 
regulate the methods of control to be 
employed. A maximum average ex- 
posure of five million particles per 
cu. ft. is required for dusts containing 
over 40 percent free silica, ten mil- 
lion for 20 to 40 percent concentra- 
tion and 20 million for 10 to 20 per- 
cent contained free silica. Mr. Hatch 
believes the five million particle level 
is attainable, although not easily or 
cheaply. The total experience in the 
industry on dust control methods is 
of far more value than that of any 
Single plant and, in his opinion, 
should be evaluated and made avail- 
able to all. 

The Industrial Hygiene Foundation 
provides a technical center for just 
such studies by member companies, 
he said, and he suggested that the 
industrial sand industry through its 
Association undertake a joint study 
of its dust problem, working through 
the Foundation and an advisory tech- 
nical committee of the Association. 
All pertinent facts relating to dust 


* control in plant operation would be- 


come objectives of the study, leading 
to preparation of a manual of good 
practice for the industry which would 

(Continued on page 138) 





in the foreground may be seen Gene Autry, movie and radio star visitor, standing 


Pennsylvania gravel plant gets 


High production-accurate sizing 


with 


SIMPLICITY 
GYRATING 
SCREENS 


Great flexibility in production of a di- 

versification of crushed gravel sizes is 

featured at the J. K. Davidson & Bros. 

plant at New Kensington, Penna. This 
plant, one of the most modern in Pennsylvania, is equipped 
exclusively with Simplicity Gyrating Screens which size 
200 tons per hour of high-grade, specification aggregate 
day in and day out, year after year. 


Now in operation more than five years, the Simplicity 
Screens continue to give J. K. Davidson & Bros. the uniform 
separations to close tolerances necessary to meet today’s 
rigid aggregate specifications at a high production rate. 


Simplicity Gyrating Screens will give the same outstand- 
ing service in your plant which they are giving this pro- 
gressive Pennsylvania producer and thousands of other 
producers of all types of aggregates throughout the world. 


Check these standard Simplicity Gyrating Screens Whether your plant requires standard or special design, 
features: Simplicity Gyrating Screens will give you greater oper- 
‘SSeS -° eee lu- ating efficiency and more tons easly a will 
¢ Rubber-mounted screen @ Rugged all - steel | con- be sharper to closer tolerances with very little upkeep. 
frame tied together with 

@ Four-way tension over rigid stecl channels. Write Today for Our Literature Telling the 


a. are sur- @ oe cushioned Screening Story 


“ENGINEERING COMPANY 
DURAND, MICHIGAN 
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“Bantam Class” 
Sinker of 
Multiple Uses! 























LIGHT-WEIGHT 
CP-22 SINKER 





ESIGNED for drilling in soft-to- 
medium formations, the 28-pound 
CP-22 Sinker gives exceptional per- 
formance for its weight on many differ- 
ent kinds of work. Light weight and 
short overall length make it ideal for 
use in restricted quarters and flat or 
upward drilling in metal mines, coal 
mines, quarries and for general con- 
tracting use. The CP-22 Sinker Drill is 
known for its high drilling speed, its very 
efficient hole-cleaning and low air con- 
sumption. Write today for Bulletin 820. 


ies 


= dd ay : 





CP makes a Sinker Drill for every need 
from the light, 28-Ib. CP-22 to the 119- 
Ib. CP-60. Write for full information. 
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HYORAULIC TOOLS DIESEL ENGINES 
Rock ORILLS General Offices: 8 East 44th Street. New York 17.N_Y VIATION “ACCESSORiES 
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This bulletin an- 
nouncing Speed- 
O-Matic Hy- 
draulic Control 
was first pub- 
lished in 1936, 


10 years ago. 
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J yaeed - O-Matic 
TOPS ALL BETS! 


PERFORMANCE BEATS CLAIMS MADE 10 YEARS AGO 


Speed-O-Matic Hydraulic Control on Link- 
Belt Speeder “shovel-cranes" has passed its 
first 10-year milestone ... ahead of schedule! 

. . « 10 years ago we believed this devel- 
opment would mark a new era in power shovel 
design; that it would assure greatly increased 
output; and abolish "operator fatigue." 

. . « Today our expectations have been 
exceeded by results. Reports from every part 


draulic pressure eliminates lost motion in op- | 
erating clutches and brakes, saving minutes 
in every hour; reduces wear and tear on ma- 
chine parts, and by eliminating effort and 
fatigue, enables the operator to deliver ca- 
pacity yardage right up to the last minute 
of the shift. 

Speed-O-Matic demonstrates Link-Belt 
Speeder's leadership in engineering and 


of the country show increased outputs of 25%, 
or more regularly. 
Replacing human muscle with positive hy- 


building shovels, cranes, draglines which will 
do more work, more kinds of work, more of 
the time! 


For Prompt, Efficient, Convenient Sales and Service: 
There is a Link-Belt — Distributor Located Near You 





LINK - BELT SPEEDER CORPORATION, 


roy OIVISION OF t 


301 W.PERSHING ROAD, 


NK-OECLT COMPANY 
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TAYLOH 





Diiie strength, gauge 
for gauge, than any other type of pipe. 


* Costs far less installed than the heavier pipe it 
so well replaces. 

* Sizes from 6” to 42’. Thicknesses from 12 to 6 
gauge. Lengths up to 40 ft. All types of end joints 
fittings and fabricated assemblies. 


pane re 


ALL TYPES OF FITTINGS AVAILABLE 



































TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 


General Offices & Works: Chicago, P.O. Box 485 
New York Office: 50 Church St. 
Philadelphia Office: Broad Street Station Bldg. 
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Advantages of 


EUCLID 


Planetary Drive Axle 


The driving parts of the Euclid 
axle are: (a) — a primary re- 
duction consisting of conven- 
tional spiral bevel ring gear, 
pinion and differential (1); 
(b) — secondary reduction of 
two floating planetary gear 
sets (2) each made up of a sun 
gear, three planetary gears 
and internal ring gear (3). 
The only parts carrying the 
full driving load are the outer 
drive axles and hub caps (4). 
The inner axles (5) carry less 
than 1/5 of the load delivered 
to the driving wheels (6). The 
use of the planetary reduc- 
tions makes possible minimum 
gear reductions in the trans- 
mission and differential and 
results in much lighter loads 
being imposed on all parts 
between the planetary gears 
and engine. 


Full-floating drive axle has exceptional strength 


One reason for the wide use of Euclids 
on tough, off-the-highway hauls is the 
double reduction planetary drive axle 
used in both Rear-Dump and Bottom- 
Dump Euclids. 

By this system of gear reduction, 
tremendous pulling power is attained 
with comparatively little burden on 
the intermediate driving parts. This 
results in greatly prolonged life of axle 
driving parts. 

The Euclid drive axle is full-floating — 
all of the rear axle load being carried on 


heavy-duty tapered roller bearings 
mounted on hollow spindles which keep 
axle shafts and gears entirely free from 
vehicle and payload weight. The entire 
drive axle assembly is precision built 
and all working parts are completely 
enclosed in an oil bath. 

The dependable performance of the 
Euclid axle — its strength and capacity 
—is unequaled by any other axle in 
heavy duty hauling equipment. It is an 
important factor in the long life and 
efficiency of Euclids. 


The EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY Co.-++ CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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Dump- 


rock hauling, the 
d in one chunk 


d for heavy-duty 
6-yard capacity loa 
No wonder then that it stays on 


— and like it! 
does the everyday task 
teel channels rein- 


the job longet 

time out for overhauling. Strong $ 

force the gravity dump body- 18:00 x 20 drive 
wheel tires cushion rock shocks. 
axles are heat strengthened. 
axles, heavily sprung: 
road travel. Heavy fram 


steel housings 


KOEHRIN 


MILWAUKEE 


Designe 
tor can take its 


Alloy steel drive 
Oscillating front 


ASK FoR Your BUMPTOR 


HEAVY-DUTY 
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hat have they} 
in common ? 


.- the wear resistance 


of 


Large or small, every wearing part made of uniform analyses from heat to heat. To safeguard 
TISCO Hadfields Manganese Steel, possesses the their soundness, they are tested by gamma rays. 
same unique property of cold work hardening. Under When you buy Tisco, you get the best manganese 
heavy impact and abrasion, it builds up a dense, steel that can be produced. Write us today, specifying 
hard wear-resistant surface that is backed up by the the product in which you are interested. 
ductile, shock-resistant metal underneath. 


That is why elevator chain made of Tisco Manganese 
Steel gives two to ten times the wear of ordinary 
chain. Tisco mill and crusher parts reduce shutdowns 
and save replacement costs and repair charges. The 
long life of Tisco dippers and dipper teeth has made 
them a standby wherever earth is moved. 


Modern metallurgy and testing methods have made 
Tisco even more uniform and dependable. Because 
Tisco is an electric furnace product, its castings have 
an even austenitic structure throughout and highly 
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FLEXIBILI? 


plus UNIFORM iis va 


REDUCTION [iepintenaae 


REQUIREMENT 
_-~ EASY 
RELOCATION 
| 


a American Hammermill 
ys?’ with front plate removed 


AMERICAN HAMMERMILLS add 

great flexibility, and at the same 

time, increase output on any size Siestik: odin taal 

of operation. Americans are rotor — with | manga- 

quickly and easily adjusted to =o heavy alloy heat 

different sizing, from roadstone or mounted on SKF 
- spherical roller bear- 

agstone for year ‘round seasonal ings, in dust - tight 

requirements. low blocks. 

Accessibility and adjustability are 

important features of American 

design. Americans are custom- 

built to fit any type of operation. 

Wetness or hardness of product 

are problems overcome by Amer- 


ican Hammermills. 


i i ~ ~— . ber i ese 
Americans emenguated high tonnage : fined with yoo by acuiee ona 
with a uniform product in closed $I grinding plates. All housing joints 

° . 7 are machined and dust-tight. 
circuit or one-step operations. ‘4 


Available in capacities from 5 to ; % 
250 TPH. : PPP eee 


Get American’s special bulletin 


“fr . °°” 
on “Crushing. 

American’s sectional construction 
permits easy dismantling and re- 
location to follow the operation. 
Note compactness for minimum 
headroom. 


, a Crushers and Pulscrizrr 1059 MACKLIND AVE. 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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POINT (p- Saves Space! : 


Plant space costs money. Because the Multiclone makes really im- 
portant savings in space, it makes similar savings in plant costs. 
The chart tells only part of the story because, in addition to being 
far more compact both in square and cubic footage, the shape of 
the Multiclone can be adjusted to fit various space requirements— 


either long and narrow, 

short and wide, or Moke 
square. You can often 

fit the Multiclone into 

tight spaces or waste 

areas too small for 

other equipment! 


Relative Spoce Requirements 
In Fr. In Cu. Fe. 


POINT 3-1 Recovers the ‘Fines’! os 


Because its exclusive vane design and small diameter 
tubes generate higher centrifugal forces, the Multi- 
clone recovers a large percentage of even the very 
fine particles 10 microns and less as well as the 
heavier particles. Multiclone’s high recovery of both 
small and large particles means high overall col- 


lecting efficiency. 


POINT €é)-1 is Unusually Adaptable! 


In addition to the shape adaptability outlined above, Multiclone’s 
inlet-outlet connections are also readily adaptable to plant re- 


strictions. Where headroom is low, 
install the Multiclone with side-inlet, 
side-outlet. Where side clearances 
ere small, use side-inlet, top-outlet 
arrangement. Or still other arrange- 
ments are possible! 


POINT 4 an is Simple! 


Both installation and maintenance of 
the Multiclone are unusually simple. 
For example, the Multiclone requires 
only a single inlet and a single outlet 
duct compared with the complicated 
multiple ducts of conventional cy- 
clones. This not only saves space— 
but is simpler and cheaper to install 
and insulate. Moreover, the Multi- 
clone has no filters to replace, no 
high-speed moving parts to maintain, 
nothing to require frequent cleaning 
or repair...and a single collecting 
hopper serves many tubes! 





Conventional Cyclone 





hits 
| 


Multiclone 











POINT © -stin Other 
Advantages! 
The above advantages are by no means the 


complete story on Multiclone savings. Get all 
the facts before you decide on any recovery 


installation. 


Send for this Multiclone booklet! 


HECK over the multiple Multiclone advantages 
outlined at left. They broadly indicate how Multiclone 
recovery equipment saves space...cuts installation costs 
... boosts recovery efficiency... minimizes maintenance... 
and makes many other vital savings. 


Then consider this fact...Any one of these advantages is 
sufficiently important in itself to make Multiclone equipment the 
logical choice for your re- 
covery operations. But when 
you realize that the Multi- 
clone offers definite, clear- 
cut advantages on every 
qualification essential to 
maximum efficiency and 
economy in recovery opera- 
tions you have some idea 
of the far-reaching savings 
you will make by installing 
Multiclone. 


Let us give you further 
information on Multiclone 
recovery equipment. A let- 
ter, wire or phone call to 
our nearest office places the 
information in your hands 
without obligation. Get all 
the facts—and you'll get 
Multiclone! 


WESTERN 
CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR 

COLLECTION OF SUSPENDED MATERIALS FROM GASES & LIQUIDS 
Main Offices: 1006 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 17 « 1 LaSALLE ST. BLDG., 1 N. La SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 2 « HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DOMINION SQ. BLDG., MONTREAL 
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Tunnet “40 








SHOT 3-26-46 


























| ... reports Du Pont Technical 


As the Du Pont Tech- 

nical Service Man’s 

field sketch shows, the 

adit of the quarry tun- 

nel measured 44’ with 
two laterals of 77’ each. It was fig- 
ured the shot would yield 53,230 
tons and that 15,532 Ibs. of “Nitra- 
mon” would be needed... a ratio 
of 3.43 T/#. 


Note placement of six charges, 
the elevations and position of crest 
before and after the shot. 


If your quarry presents a blasting 
problem . . . call upon Du Pont 
Technical Service Representatives. 


Service Representative 


They will gladly assist in planning 
your shots . . . give you the benefit 
of their experience. 


“Nitramon,” the safest blasting 
agent, is easy to use, Though it can- 
not be detonated by the strongest 
caps, open flame, friction or impact 
of rifle bullets—a combination of 
“Primacord” and ‘“‘Nitramon” 
Primer readily detonates it. Obtain 
complete information from any Du 
Pont Technical Service Represen- 
tative. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Explosives Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Du Pont Technical Service Representa- 
tive’s plan of “Nitramon” tunnel shot 
in Texas quarry. 





Delivering “Nitramon” into the tunnel. Note 
metal wheelbarrow in use. 


Partially completed units in foreground, Note 
completed unit. 


DU PONT “NITRAMON” 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 
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A Product of Du Pont Explosives Research 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

















What are you after... 


@ white, low-iron glass sand? | SOLUTIONS 
@ concrete sand of fixed fineness modulus? | TO WASH seh 
@ quality foundry sand? E a 

@ wash-water recovery? 


If the sands you want are in your deposit, Dorr equip- 
ment will get them out, combine them to specification 
... economically. 


Take it from Dorr equipment users: Dorr knows how 
to devise methods and build machines that deliver sand 
of accurate mesh and ratio in any volume. Dorr knows 
how to squeeze the biggest proportion of the most 
profitable sands from a given deposit. 

Let a Dorr engineer talk over your sand production 
problems with you. Write for your copy of “Making 
Prescription Sand at 50 Tons an Hour”. 





THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK 22,N.Y. . . 570 LEXINGTON AVE. 


ATLANTA 3,GA. . . WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. 
TORONTO 1, ONT.. . . 80 RICHMOND ST. W. 
CHICAGO 1,ILL.. . . . 221NO.LA SALLE ST. 
DENVER 2,COLO.. . . . COOPER BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. . . . 811] WEST 7TH ST. 
BERESEARCH RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
I G IP WESTPORT, CONN. 
SUGAR PROCESSING 


PETREE & DORR DIVISION 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22 








ADORESS ALL INQUIRIES TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
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MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 


Braddock, Thomas and Meade Streets 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa 


District Representatives in Principal Cities 





Dust Control 


(Continued from page 126) 


include details of design of control 
equipment, analysis of costs and re- 
commendations for continued main- 
tenance of control. 


Price Controls 


The third paper formally presented 
was “Price Control’ Problems and 
Policies of O. P. A. in the Transition 
Period,” by W. L. Pringle of O. P. A. 
Mr. Pringle’s presentation covered 
the related subjects of pricing and 
inflation broadly and some of his 
opinions as to likely developments on 
the economic front. Despite many 
favorable trends and developments, 
such as alleviation of manpower 
shortages, peacetime employment 
peaks, etc., he said there nevertheless 
is serious danger of a severe inflation 
within a year or more. He anticipates 
a balanced federal budget in the next 
12 months or so and probably a siz- 
able surplus of revenue from taxes 
over government spending but the 
danger lies in (1) the time required 
to get increased supplies of consum- 
ers goods available for sale, (2) de- 
mand will exceed available supply for 
many commodities for from months 
to years, (3) businesses will scramble 
for materials to rebuild inventories 
in the absence of price and inventory 
controls and (4) the enormous liquid 
assets owned by individuals and busi- 
nesses. The fear of inflation and 
speculative fever spreading through 
the country has created a psycho- 
logical situation, he said, that would 
have serious effects upon actual cre- 
ation of inflation. 

Mr. Pringle believes. that pent-up 
demands for many commodities will 
probably have been satisfied during 
the year and, he predicted, the cost 
and earnings position of most indus- 
tries should improve during the next 
12 months due to larger volume, in- 
creased labor efficiency, technological 
improvements, etc. Wage increases 
May upset this predicted improve- 
ment. If these favorable develop- 
ments occur and confidence in gen- 
eral price stability is established, he 
believes the danger of severe inflation 
and collapse will be past by the mid- 
dle of 1947. 

O. P. A. policy on decontrol of 
prices consists of two parts, he said. 
Ceilings on commodities important 
in the cost of living or business costs 
will be suspended when supply and 
demand relationship indicate that 
prices will not rise, to be removed 
completely if that judgment proves 
correct. Ceilings on commodities that 
are not important will be removed 
gradually. 

In the ensuing discussion, Mr. 
Pringle said that railroad ballast, 
also refractories has been recom- 
mended for decontrol. Dolomite, both 
raw and burned, and flux stone will 
likely follow and industrial sand will 
be considered next. O. P. A. is getting 
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a flood of requests for wage-price 
adjustments, he said, and it is desireg 
to get rid of much administrative 
load by concentration on necessities 
like rent. O. P. A. is willing to grant 
price increases according to labor in- 
creases and other actual cost in- 
creases, he said, the sequence being 
to adjust for cost increases other than 
labor first. Executive secretary, V. P. 
Ahearn commented that, due to the 
highly competitive nature of the in- 
dustrial sand industry, the industry 
would be unable actually to secure 
prices equal to the cost increases, 


Industry Problems 


Executive secretary V. P. Ahearn 
initiated and led an informal discus- 
sion on wage-price policy, car supply, 
price controls, priorities for equip- 
ment and supplies and collective bar- 
gaining. He viewed the outlook for 
equipment pessimistically because C, 
P. A. preference ratings are being 
granted principally for so-called 
“critical” industries, although he 
would not want to see industrial sand 
on the critical list. Due to subsidies, 
he looks for creation of an over- 
capacity in some of the critical indus- 
tries. Availability of equipment will 
be tough for a year or possibly two 
or three, in his opinion, although 
there likely would be better chance 
to purchase dust collecting equipment 
where compliance with law is a fac- 
tor. In the latter event, O. P. A. form 
541A should be filed. 

Car supply and condition of cars 
are becoming increasingly serious; in 
fact mounting costs due to bad car 
conditions are more serious than in- 
creases in labor rates. The prediction 
is that, due to the coal situation and 
heavy movements of crops and food- 
stuffs to come, the car supply situa- 
tion will become much worse, with 
the prospect that open top cars will 
be unavailable. The Association will 
call to the attention of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, by letter, 
the seriousness of the car situation. 

One producer mentioned that the 
railroad involved in his case pays 
him 50 cents for each car that is 
cleaned, although there is no legal 
responsibility on the roads for such 
service. However, he has found his 
clean up costs to be much higher. 

Mr. Ahearn predicted that a tre- 
mendous water shipping strike will 
come very soon and that legislation 
of some sort is forthcoming which, 
in the end, will serve no good for 
industry. There was considerable dis- 
cussion of the request by the rail- 
roads for an increase of 35 percent 
in freight rates for industrial sand, 
which finally resulted in the Associa- 
tion taking a stand that it will pro- 
test the increase in rates. 

The balance of the meeting con- 
sisted of presentation of committee 
reports and resolutions and brief 
comments from consulting engineer 
Stanton Walker. Mr. Walker confined 
his remarks to the technical informa- 
(Continued on page 140) 
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OF THE NEW COATED 


STOODY MANGANESE 


.«e for Building Up and 
Welding to Manganese 
Steel Equipment 





@ Fast burn-off rate 


@ Low penetration — High 
build up 


@ Low spatter loss 


@ Unusual arc stability with 
either AC or DC 


@ Easy slag removal 
@ Lower cost 


. 


Becouse COATED STOODY MANGANESE 
alloying elements are tightly rolled in mild steel 
tubes, there are no manufacturing limitations re- 
stricting the percentage of manganese included. 
You get an abundance of manganese, allowing 
for burn-out loss with ample margin of safety to 
assure maximum toughness and wear resistance 
of deposits. All risk of brittle deposits due to in- 
sufficient monganese is eliminated! 


A 50-lb. trial order of 344” or 4” Coated 
Stoody Manganese at 40 cents per pound, 
F.0.B. Whittier, California or Distributor’s 
Warehouse will prove its merit. Order some 
today! Free literature available. 






STOODY COMPANY 


1129 W. SLAUSON, WHITTIER, CALIF. 


STOODY HARD-FACING ALLOYS 
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(Continued from page 138) 
tion letters now being sent out from 


his office as a new service to the 
membership. 


A. Warsaw, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Control of Dust in Abra- 
sive Blasting, reported results of a 
meeting with the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation in April and on the field 
work being conducted by the Foun- 
dation which will culminate in pre- 
paration of a manual of recommended 
practices if the Foundation recom- 
mends its compilation. The field work 
involves contacts with manufacturers 
of dust control equipment as well as 
users. 


C. .Matuiesen, chairman of the 
Committee on Foundry Sand, re- 
ported that the committee, inactive 
during the war, will have no compre- 
hensive research program but will 
remain active to consider problems 
as they arise. 


Registration 


Ahearn, Vincent P., National Industrial 
Sand Assoc., Washington, D. C. 

*Bergs, James B., Pioneer Silica Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

*Cable, J. S., Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Campbell, E. J., Sun Sand Co., Thayer, 
W. Va. 

*Campbell, Harte, Sun Sand Co., Thay- 
er, W. Va. 

Cleary, Jack, Sand Products Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

*Coxey, J. S., Jr., Industrial Silica 
Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 

*Cronenweth, Russell, Great Lakes 
Foundry Sand Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Durstine, E. M., Keener Sand & Clay 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

*Farmer, A. N., Sand Products Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

*Farmer, Sterling., Sand Products 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

*Finkbiner, E. W., South Jersey Sand 
Co., Dividing Creek, N. J. 

*Gregory, A. Y., Whitehead Bros. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

*Hardy, C. M., Houghland & Hardy, 
Evansvile, Ind. 

Hardy, H. P., Houghland & Hardy, 
Evansvile, Ind. 

*Hardy, T. W., Hardy Sand Co., Evans- 
vile, Ind. 

Hatch, Theodore F., Ind. Hyg. Founda- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Hay, R. G., Ayers Mineral Co., Zanes- 
vile, Ohio. 

*Manley, D. E., Manley Sand Co., Rock- 
ton, Ill. 

*Manley, Lyle, Manley Sand Co., Rock- 
ton, Il. 

Mathiesen, C., Whitehead Bros. Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 

*Matthews, T. C., Penna Glass Sand 
Corp., Lewistown, Pa. 

*Miller, Alfred J., Whitehead Bros. Co., 
New York City. 

Miller, John H., Mifflin Sand Co., 
Lewistown, Pa. 

Muhlitner, Wm. J., Great Lakes Foun- 
dry Sand Co., Detroit, Mich. 

*Nordberg, B., Rock Products, Chicago, 
Til. 

*P. W. Palmer, Browntown Silica Co., 
Browntown, Wis. 

*Pringle, Wm. L., Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

*Putnam, John F., The National Silica 
Co., Oregon, Ill. 

Sawyer, Ed. C., Ayers Mineral Co. 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

*Schlesinger, Arthur B., New Jersey 
Pulverizing Co., New York City. 


*Mr. and Mrs. 
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*Strauss, Junius M., Deckers Creek 
Sand Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 

*Tanzer, Arnold H., New Jersey Pul- 
verizing Co., New York City. 

Thornton, George A., Ottawa Silica Co 
Ottawa, Tl. ‘6 

*Thornton, Henry C., Ottawa Silica 
Co., Ottawa, Ill. 

Trauffer, W. E., Pit and Quarry, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Walker, Stanton, National Industrial 
Sand Assoc., Washington, D. C 

Warsaw, A., Wedron Silica Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; 

Waters, Theodore C., National Indus- 
trial Sand Assoc., Baltimore, Md. 

*Wolf, C. R., New Jersey Silica Sand 
Co., National Pulverizing Co., Millville, 
N. J. 


Batching Plants 

(Continued from payc 85) 
ing plants. A Robinson air-activated 
cement pump located at each unload- 
ing pump will pump cement at the 
rate of 250 bbl. per hr. into the main 
bins, which have two compartments 
each, and a similar pump, but of 
traveling type, handles cement from 
the main bins to the working bins in 


‘the batching plants. Thus, one type 


of cement may be handled into a bin 
while a second type is being trans- 
ferred to the batch plants. 


Two 150-hp. forced draft boilers at 
each location provide the steam for 
winter bin operation and two 400 
c.f.m, air compressors serve the ce- 
ment pumps. There is a 50-ton plat- 
form scale and office at each plant 
and one-way driveways throughout. 


This installation of distribution fa- 
cilities represents an important step 
in the company’s post-war program 
for efficiency of operation, which 
comprised complete rebuilding of the 
production plant at Port Washington 
and modernization of the Northport 
plant in 1941 and 1942. Both produc- 
tion and distribution now have great 
flexibility and employ such devices 
as telephone equipment to expedite 
handling to and from the various 
plants. It was pointed out in an ar- 
ticle (February, 1943, Rock Prop- 
ucts) that the Port Washington 
plant was one that was far ahead of 
the times in design and one that was 
built in anticipation of post-war de- 
mands and competition, that is in- 
tense in a highly fluctuating New 
York market. Completion of ade- 
quate distribution facilities that per- 
mit efficient transportation has made 
the company’s operations, overall, 
outstanding. A new towboat with 
650-hp. Busch-Sulzer Diesel engine 
has just gone into service in addition 
to three already in operation to fa- 
cilitate further the delivery of aggre- 
gates. 


The new plants were designed and 
built under the direction of H. F. 
Garvin Pelsue, president, Metropol- 
itan Sand and Gravel Corp. Other 
officers of the company are L. L. 
Phelps, vice-president and secretary; 
J. P. Leonard, treasurer; E. D. Boyl- 
ston, assistant secretary. Howard 
Marsh is general superintendent of 
operations. 
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jeY Cement 


Pre ails Makers 
for over 50 years 


Leaders in the Manufacture of Cement Pulverizing Machinery used the World over for 
the Production of Cement Materials. 
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The following testimony from world-renowned 


CHICAGO PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
NOW LEHIGH PORT. CEMENT CO., 
OGLESBY, ILLINOIS—CONTINUOUS 
USERS OF BRADLEY MILLS OVER 50 
YEARS. LEHIGH USES BRADLEY 
MILLS IN MOST OF THEIR PLANTS. 








ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
HAVE USED BRADLEY MILLS OVER 
50 YEARS AND ARE USING BRADLEY 
MILLS IN MOST OF THEIR PLANTS. 







Cnicaco, Itt., Dec. 9, 1896. 
** The Griffin Mills are = fing me st excellent results, and are all that you claim for them. 
GO PORTLAND CEMENT CO., by Norman D. Frasgr, Pres. 









AMERICAN CEMENT CO., NOW 
GIANT PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
HAVE BEEN CONTINUOUS USERS 
OF BRADLEY MILLS FOR OVER 50 
YEARS. 


These are just a few companies that 
have used Bradley Mills for many years. 


Wuitrakar, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1896. 

_ “ We now have in use 19Griffin Mills, ie Pr good satisfaction. 1 do not think there isa Mill 

in the market to beat them.” ALPHA PORT EEMENT CO., Cuas. A. MaTCHAM, Sufft. 
Ecyvrt, PENNSYLVANIA. 

“* We have been using Ge Griffin Mills manufactured by you since 1890. We have now 21 in all in 
our plants. In matter of quantity of material produced per hour, fineness of Cement ground, and econ- 
omy, we find them far superior to Millstones or os oer eet form of Mill.” 

ICAN CEMENT CO., Joun W. Ecxzrrt, Sut. 
Nr. Gray's, Essex, ENGLAND, Feb. 28, 1896. 

“* We consider the Griffin Mill to be a great improvement on any Mill we have tried. We run our 

Mills constantly day and night for weeks, without a single PP tb 
BS & CO., Ltd., by D. H. Gisas. 






































HEIDELBERG, GErMany, April 1, 1897. 
“We are thoroughly satisfied with the performance of the 60 Griffin Mills furnished us by you. ” 
PORTLAND CEMENT WORK HEIDELBERG, 








THE NAME “BRADLEY” 

MEANS THE BEST IN PUL- 

VERIZERS ALL OVER THE 
WORLD 


(Sgd.) VORM. SCHIFFERDECKER & Sonne. F.Scuott. C. Lzonnaarp. 


\ Send for free illustrated cat tion of the Griffin Mill 
A par bee pm on By tee a RY —~, Faye - world. 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER os 92 State St., Boston. 


THE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT APPEARED 50 YEARS AGO 


MANUFACTURERS OF PULVERIZING MACHINERY SINCE 1892 


BRADLEY HERCULES MILL TYPE “B” JUNIOR HERCULES MILL 
GRIFFIN MILL (3 SIZES) 


BRADLEY MILLS ARE ALSO LEADERS IN GRINDING AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE, 
PHOSPHATE ROCKS, REFRACTORY CLAYS, ETC. 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


onan a eee ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
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and SAVE on 


MATERIAL HANDLING 





Brooks Loap LuccER 


is a cost-cutter because it saves manpower 
and time and conserves equipment wherever 
hand-loading is involved on general con- 
struction jobs, quarry work, loading riprap, 
building roads, or stripping overburden. 
The LOAD LUGGER operates with 5 to 10 
detachable buckets. It is easily installed on 
any standard truck chassis. One-man con- 
trolled. Requires only 15 seconds for load- 
ing or dumping. 


a | 


Load Lugger used for feeding crusher in Quarry. 


Write for Catalog No. 46. 


BROOKS EQUIPMENT 
AND MFG. CO. 


406 Davenport Road, Knoxville 8, Tenn. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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Fluxstone 
(Continued from page 122) 


of stone and sand per year. Each 
quarry is equipped with a commercial 
stone washing plant, and we carry 
large stocks of stone for commercial 
trade.” 


Mr. Jacobs commented on the great 
strides in mechanization of quarries 
from the horse-drawn cars to presert 
methods of haulage by large trucks 
and conveyors. “Another change 
from. the old days,” he pointed .out, 
“is that three of our quarries have 
chemical laboratories by means of 
which we are able to analyze our 
stone quickly. Thus, we can supply 
stone of a constant analysis to the 
blast furnace and open hearth de- 
partments. Such improvements have 
a great deal to do in the making of 
better iron and steel.” 


Concrete Products 
Developments 


Supplementing our summary of 
developments within the concrete 
products industry since the 1890’s, 
the editors asked a few outstanding 
concrete products manufacturers to 
contribute comment on accomplish- 
ments of their own companies, for 
publication. 


BENJAMIN WILK, Standard Building 
Products Co., Detroit, Mich., one of 
the industry’s leading thinkers par- 
ticularly in research and technology, 
wrote: 

“As I look back over 30 years con- 
tact with the concrete block industry, 
I am amazed by the progress from a 
backyard industry to a major ele- 
ment in the great building industry. 
Plants with capacities of 1000 block 
a day were considered good sized 
plants. Today there are a number of 
plants producing 20,000 block a day. 
That means large capital invest- 
ments. 


“From a production standpoint we 
were pioneers in using high early 
strength cements for making concrete 
block. We found after careful tests 
that a dollar of high early strength 
cement was more efficient for us than 
a dollar of normal cement. This is 
particularly important for the manu- 
facturer who is trying to produce a 
high quality product at an early aze. 

“We have also tried to improve 
methods of curing, and have used 
natural gas as heat for a number of 
years. Control of production to de- 
velop lower costs and still to produce 
a high quality product is very impor- 
tant. We believe wholeheartedly in 
concrete block and have proved our 
faith by building our own eight room 
home of concrete block with concrete 
first floor nine years ago. The future 
of concrete block masonry is assured.” 


HERBERT F. Geist, president, The 
Geist Coal and Supply Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, wrote the editors as follows: 

“As one of the second generation in 
our company, I can look back and see 
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Call Ryerson when 
you need steel — any kind, 
shape, or size. Large stocks are 
available at eleven convenient 
plants. Ask for a Ryerson Stock 
List—your guide to quick ship- 
ment of steel. 


ofEEl 


Principal Products Include: 


Bors °* Plates © Sheets * Structurals 

Inland 4-Way Floor Plate * Mechanical Tubing 

Boiler Tubes ° Hi-Bond Reinforcing Bars 

Allegheny Stainless * Alloy Steels * Tool 

Steel © Babbitt Metal * Wire * Chain 
Bolts * Rivets, Etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc. 


Steel-Service Plants at: 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, DETROIT, ST. LOUIS, 
PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, PITTSBURGH, 
CINCINNATI, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, BOSTON 
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PERFORATED 


METAL SCREENS 


H & K screens are noted for their dura- 
bility and long service. They are de- 
ned for maximum screening capacity 
products to meet exacting specifica- 
tions and to serve well and long. Make 
J your next screens Harrington & King. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 
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the tremendous strides made in our 
industry. This progress has been 
mainly in the relatively recent years. 
Production methods of other indus- 
tries are finding their way into our 
plants. Elimination of backbreaking 
work, round the clock production, 
good wages, high standards of qual- 
ity, close tolerances of dimension, 
labeling of product—all these indi- 
cate that we are at last taking a 
rightful place in perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all industries, i.e. the 
building industry. 

“production is now being developed 
to a large volume. We accept orders 
casually and sometimes, I’m afraid, 
arrogantly. The time will come and 
perhaps sooner than we suspect, when 
we must sell our wares in the market 
place for their real worth. In the 
field of sales promotion practically 
nothing has been done. The door is 
wide open and people are begging to 
be told the possibilities of the many 
applications of blocks to fill their 
needs. Sometimes I believe our cus- 
tomers have more imagination thah 
the manufacturers. We are apt to 
thump our chests about today’s pro- 
duction and utterly fail to think of 
the job we must do in telling our cus- 
tomers of the manifold uses. 

“We'must tell the architect, the en- 
gineer, the builder, the home owner 
and tenant. We must never let the 
farmer forget the unlimited uses. 
Factories, food storage buildings, ga- 
rages, houses, garden walls, terraces, 
and thousands of other uses, if prop- 
erly developed, will offer opportuni- 
ties for what I believe will be a con- 
tinually expanding business. 

Rather than reminisce about the 
good old days of callouses on the 
hands, blisters on the feet and an 
aching back, I’d rather sit as I now 
am in my leather chair, feet on the 
desk and vision the days to come 
when we will be offering a far better 


product to an ever increasing mar- 
ket.” 


Machinery Improvements 

An associate of Louis Gelbman, 
Concrete Units, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
a prominent figure in the develop- 
ment of vibrating-type concrete block 
machinery, submitted the following: 

“Among the many names of men 
who have contributed to the success 
of the concrete masonry industry we 
finc well up at the head of the list 
the name of Louis Gelbman. Mr. 
Gelbman’s association with concrete 
dates back to 1912 at which time he 
worked as a cement finisher. During 
World War I he was with the U. S. 
Navy as an inspector on concrete 
barres. 

“At the termination of his services 
with the Navy he went into the con- 
crete block business, making his first 
block by pouring concrete into moulds. 
There followed a series of new plants 
each larger and better equipped than 
the preceding one, culminating in the 
modern plant now in operation in 
New York City.” 

(Continued on page 144) 

















workability 
durability 


and controlled air 


with DAREX AEA 





Riess workability with Darex AEA will 
save money. Improved workability makes concrete 
easier to place and permits quicker finishing. Darex 
AEA improves the durability of the hardened concrete 
with little or no loss in strength. With Darex AEA 


you have complete control of the air content, regard- 


less of the nature of the aggregate used, the richness 
of the mix, or the length of time of the mix. Darex 
AEA is not supersensitive. It is safe. It comes ready 


to use. It is inexpensive. 





simple proportioning equipment available 


To facilitate use of Darex AEA, simple devices 
for proportioning have been designed. Blue- 
prints are available, or we can supply you with 
the proportioners. Use Darex AEA and get 
workability, durability, and controlled air en- 
trainment. Write for booklets. 


p-s. 
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You get special advantages from using Darex AEA. 
Darex AEA will increase production — minimizes green 
breakage and culls. Darex AEA gives you increased 
stréngth, better appearance, better finish, lower moisture 
absorption. Write for details. 


DEWEY ano ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Round Strand 
Flattened Strand 
Preformed 
Steel Clad 
Non-Rofating 


The Service Record of this 
wire rope continues to make 
and hold friends. 


MADE ONLY BY 

A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 
Established 1857 

§909 Kennerly Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


New York — Chicago — Denver 
San Francisco — Portland — Seattle 
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FEEDOWEIGHT auto- 
matically proportions, 
feeds and batches clinker, 
gypsum and other mate- 
rials by weight. A Pow- 
ered Feed Regulator reg- 
ulates the control gate 
leaving the scale beam free 
to respond instantaneously 
to changes of load. 


Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 





Passaic, New Jersey 










(Continued from page 143) 

Mr, Gelbman saw the need for a 
different, more economical and more 
efficient type of block machine about 
1926. His research culminated in the 
development of vibratory block ma- 
chinery which has been an important 
contributing factor to the position of 
prominence that the concrete ma- 
sonry industry holds today, accord- 
ing to our correspondent who said, 
further: 

“Mr. Gelbman was not satisfied 
with this one contribution. He has 
since developed several important 
items all in connection with the con- 
crete masonry industry. His latest is 
the development of a new lightweight 
concrete aggregate and automatic 
machinery for its manufacture; also 
an entirely automatic block or brick 
plant which gives promise of once 
more revolutionizing the industry.” 

JOHN L. STRANDBERG, Concrete 
Building Units Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
contrasts operations of 20 years ago 
with modern practice in the follow- 
ing: 

“The progress which has taken 
place through the past 20 years in 
concrete products manufacturing has 
been so great that all expectations 
have been exceeded. The heights that 
this industry can attain in the future 
can be seen only through imagina- 
tion. 

“In 1924, when the Kansas City 
Duntile Co. came into existence (now 
known as the Concrete Building Units 
Co. of Kansas City) the machinery 
used in the production of concrete 
blocks, was operated entirely by hand. 
Knowledge of the necessity for curing 
eoncrete was not universal, ‘designing 
a concrete mix’ was an unknown 
term, consequently, the concrete block 
of 1924 was as crude as the ma- 
chinery on which it was made. 


“Architects, contractors and masons 
at that time were not acquainted 
with the product. There was no mar- 
ket for concrete block; however, 
manufacturers throughout the coun- 
try with their diligent and untiring 
efforts started the ‘ball rolling.’ The 
public gradually became informed 
and conscious of concrete block, and 
the industry started the uphill climb. 

“With the coming of the 1930’s 
came better machines, more knowl- 
edge of concrete, and a public more 
interested in concrete products. Use 
of larger mixers, semi-automatic ma- 
chines and crude curing rooms had 
an amazing effect on the strength 
and uniformity of the units. Today, 
because of the astounding amount of 
time and money that has been spent 
on research and the inventions of 
modern, automatic machinery, the 
industry has grown so large that even 
when the manufacturer sits back and 
surveys the progress he is amazed. 

“The production of a concrete 
products plant of today, exceeds by 
hundreds of times the quantity of 
units manufactured 20 years ago. 
Because of the knowledge of water- 
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we BITES 


Moisture 
Meter 






Compensator 


Delivers correct DRY 
weight of wet ag 
gregates and 
ADDED water. 
Makes a graph 
record of EVERY 
BATCH. 





Bit CONTROL produces uniform con- 
crete. is always approved by concrete engi- 
neers. Has definite sales value. Write for our 
booklet ‘‘Profits in Concrete."’ 


SCIENTIFIC CONCRETE SERVICE CORP. 


724 Salem Avenue, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 











Coming in AUGUST 
Rock PropuctTs 


ANNUAL 
Cement Issue 


More cement manufacturers read 
ROCK PRODUCTS than any other 
technical publication because ROCK 
PRODUCTS is the oldest and finest 
publication serving the industry. 


August Cement Issue will include 
special articles on. . . 


@ Kiln Efficiency 

@ Markets 

@ Dust Control 

@ Plant Rehabilitation 


Reserve your copy today. Fill out 
handy subscription form in this 
issue now. 


1 year $2...2 years $3 
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cement ratios, design of concrete 
mixes, and the all-important process 
of proper curing, the strength of 
concrete has increased many times 


over. Because the public has been 
educated and taught the value of 
solid concrete construction, demands 
for the product have attained amaz- 
ing heights. 

“To set a goal for the future of the 
concrete world is almost impossible. 
One of the most helpful aids in the 
progress of the concrete products 
manufacturer has been Rock Prop- 
ucts. It has been a source of infor- 
mation and a means by which all 
manufacturers in the nation have 
peen able to keep ‘up to date’ through 
the years.” 


P.C.A.'s Contribution 


In reply to our request for com- 
ments on contributing factors to the 
development of the concrete masonry 
industry, John R. Ruhling* com- 
mented and interjected precautions 
as follows: 


“Practically all of the important 
developments which have made con- 
crete the most widely used of con- 
struction materials have come in the 
half century since the founding of 
Rock Propucts. Although portland 
cement was first manufactured in 
America 25 years before Rock Prop- 
ucts was founded, the magazine had 
passed its first birthday before the 
volume of American-made portland 
cement exceeded the tonnage of im- 
ported cement used in the. United 
States. 


“Although the orderly, planned sci- 
entific research program which has 
made the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion notable did not start until 1916, 
considerable work was done in private 
testing laboratories and in the labora- 
tories of cement companies after the 
founding of the parent organization 
of the Association in 1902. This early 
research consisted, for the most part, 
of studies to answer questions raised 
by users of portland cement and to 
solve specific problems encountered 
in concrete construction — problems 
which if left unsolved might have 
seriously limited the uses of concrete. 
The Association still follows the basic 
policy of concentrating on research 
likely to be most helpful to users of 
concrete. 

_ “An outstanding example of the 
industry-wide benefits of scientific 
research and engineering field work 
conducted by the Association is the 
vast increase in the use of concrete 
masonry in the last two decades. 
Years of intensive research and test- 
ins have shown concrete masonry 
manufacturers how to make a prod- 
uci of high strength, durability and 
fire-resistant characteristics. During 
the war and since, concrete masonry 

6 (Continued on page 147) 


*Manager, Housing and Cement Prod- 
ucts Bureau, Portland Cement Associa- 


tion. 








“The Toughest Steel Known” Spells Econ- 


omy in the Toughest Conveyor Service 


The handling of sand, gravel and 
crushed rock imposes drastic 
shock loads and heavy abrasive 
wear on the chain, sprockets and 
buckets employed. 

The toughness and abrasion re- 
sistance of austenitic manganese 
steel are qualities without which 
such equipment will be unneces- 


manganese steel have an assured 
service life greater than those of 
ordinary metal. They add length 
of life to transmission chains 
through taking on a smooth polish 
in operation. In a typical appli- 
cation where gray iron sprockets 
had to be replaced every few 
months, Amsco sprockets showed 





sarily costly to , 
maintain. 

The two most im- 
portant requisites in 
elevator and con- 
veyor chain— dura- 
bility and freedom 
from breakdown — 
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R-74. 70’ of No. 111 man- 
ganese steel conveyor chain 
with F-2 attachments for 
sand and gravel plant ap- 
plication. 

A-278. A group of Amsco 
manganese steel elevator 
buckets punched for chain 
attachment. . 








find their highest development in 
Amsco Manganese Steel Chain. 
Having a test-bar tensile strength 
of 100,000 — 130,000 lbs. p.s.i. 
and a developed-in-service hard- 
ness up to 550 Brinell, combined 
with a tough shock-resisting body- 
metal, manganese steel chain 
withstands for long periods abuse 
that quickly destroys ordinary 
chain. 

Examples of three, five and 
even ten-to-one service life for 
Amsco chain are on record. 

Sprockets, and idlers, too, of 





R-285. A 9-toothed manganese steel sprocket 
wheel for an H-122 drag chain conveyor. 
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very little wear after three years 
in service. 

Elevator buckets, also, are 
subjected to severe abrasive ac- 
tion and shock stresses. Amsco 
Manganese Steel Buckets have 
effected substantial economies in 
abusive applications. These buck- 
ets can be supplied in standard 
sizes, plain or punched. 

Ask for descriptive Bulletins 
742-CN and 842-WS. 

Joliette Steel Limited, Joliette, 
Quebec, owned by American 
Brake Shoe Company, produces 


and sells Amsco Manganese Steel 
Castings in Canada. 





AMSCO) 


Foundries at 
Chicago Heights, lll.; New Castle, Del., 
Denver, Colo.; Oakland, Calif.; 
Les Angeles, Calif.; St. Lovis, Mo. 
Offices In Principal Cities 





















made to meet the needs of 


ROCK PRODUCTS OPERATORS 


e Made from 


e PREformed 
selected steels 


e Made by 
craftsmen with 
e Internally years of ex- 


lubricated perience 
.« « « the CORRECT Rope for your equipment 
ASK FOR MACWHYTE CATALOG! 


170 pages of information. Please 
request it from any Macwhyte 
Wire Rope Distributor or from: 

NO. 178 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


»949 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wis 
MILL DEPOTS: New \ 


Vy 






Distribut 


CONTROL YOUR 
PRODUCT 











with the 
| GILSON MECHANICAL 


TESTING SCREEN 


} @ Prepare for post-war competition 
with this modern testing equipment. 
} Operation is smooth and quiet. Sep- 
arates accurately up to one cubic 
foot of concrete aggregate in five 
minutes or less. An attachment is 
available for vibrating standard sand 
sieves. Write for complete informa- 
tion. 


THE GILSON SCREEN COMPANY 


P. O. Box 186, Mercer, Pa. 
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Sand and Gravel Industry 
(Continued from page 107) 
ing with a predetermined amount of 
the coarser than No. 16 sand, he 
calculated the proper amount of nat- 
ural sand to add to fill all the voids 
in the coarser material; thus 10 Ibs. 
of natural sand was added to 16 lbs. 
of the coarser fractions to produce 
a mixture containing only 25 percent 
voids. Exactly similar methods would 
be employed in actual production to- 
day. His contribution to the science 
of sand preparation may have im- 
pressed engineers and researchers, 
but it did not take hold in the indus- 
try for at least a quarter centry. 
Hydraulic separation to prepare a 
sand along the lines suggested by 
Prof. Reinhart in 1907 might have 
been practicable in the sand and grav- 
el industry at that time, because the 
mining industry had already devel- 
oped it; but, as a matter of record, 
it was not until the early 1920’s 
when Edmund Shaw, a mining en- 


. gineer with a great deal of experi- 


ence in hydraulic classification, joined 
the editorial staff of Rock Propvucts, 
that the processing of concrete sands 
by hydraulic separation came to be 
fully understood by commercial sand 
and gravel producers. We consider 
his contributions to the literature on 
what he called the production of 
“prescription sands” one of the out- 
standing services our journal has 
rendered this industry. 

Coincident with these articles and 
many others on operation, published 
during the 1920’s, our journal kept 
up a consistent editorial campaign to 
make sand and gravel producers bet- 
ter informed on specification require- 
ments and the reasons for them, as 
well as suggestions on how they could 
be met. Along the same lines and 
for a similar reason the editor of 
Rock Propucts took a prominent 
part in the resuscitation of the Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association 
in 1917. Ours, and the association’s, 
reward came in 1926, when Stanton 
Walker, already known for his re- 
search work in concrete, was ap- 
pointed to head the engineering and 
research work. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete 

Before closing this brief discussion 
of the development of the sand and 
gravel industry, some _ reference 
should be made to ready-mixed con- 
crete, which, in its recent rapid 
growth, is largely an off-shoot of the 
sand and gravel industry. Ready- 
mixed concrete, hauled in dump 
trucks was-in common use for con- 
struction of the subways and water- 
supply tunnels in New York City 
several years before its commercial 
possibilities were recognized. Prob- 
ably the first commercial producer 
was Alexander Foster, Jr., in Phila- 
delphia, Penn., in the early 1920’s— 
using ordinary dump trucks to de- 
liver wet-mixed concrete from a cen- 
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tral mixing plant. The Charles 
Warner Co. bought out Mr. Foster 
and his partner and in 1928 we fing 
the Warner company building a sec. 
ond mixing plant, but still using 
dump trucks for delivery. However, 
the year before, in April, 1927, the 
Barrymore truck mixer had been de- 
veloped on the West Coast. As or- 
iginally used it was not a transit 
mixer; it was designed to haul a dry 
batch to the job, where water was 
added with mixing done at job site. 


By 1929, agitator-type truck bodies ~ 


had been developed and were being 
used in place of dump trucks for 
making deliveries of central plant 
mixed concrete. Stephan Stepanian, 
Columbus, Ohio, is probably the in- 
ventor of the agitator and transit- 
mix type of truck body, although his 
early applications for patents were 
turned down, due primarily to a mis- 
apprehension on the part of the Pat- 
ent Office examiners as to the genu- 
ine novelty of the device. Since 
concrete mixers on wheels had been 
used before that, they professed to 
see nothing new in a truck mixer. Of 
course, the possibilities of transit 
mixing became apparent with the 
agitator type truck body, and the 
controversy began over the relative 
merits of central-plant mix and 
transit mix, of which we still hear 
occasional arguments. 


Hydrated Lime 

(Continued from page 108) 
of the theory of thermodynamics to 
the lime industry was the Eldred 
process, whereby hot waste gases 
from the top of the kiln were recir- 
culated and used to dilute the com- 
bustion gases, and hence provide low- 
er temperatures as well as heat con- 
servation. This was important be- 
cause after cord wood became too 
expensive a fuel for lime kilns, coal- 
fired furnaces did not provide the 
right flame or kiln temperatures to 
make top quality lime. 

The first rotary kiln to be used for 
burning lime, so far as we can deter- 
mine from the record, was installed 
at the California Portland Cement 
Co.’s lime plant in 1893. Oil was, and 
still is, used for fuel, a steam or 
water-vapor spray provided means 
for tempering the flame. Another 
early rotary kiln installation was at 
Natural Bridge, N. Y. About the same 
time the Union Carbide Co. began to 
use rotaries at its Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., plant. There has been a long 
battle between vertical shaft kilns 
vs. rotary kilns for lime burning, and 
we have by no means heard the last 
of it. The shaft kiln took a new 
lease of life when Victor J. Azbe, 
consulting engineer, began to study 
and improve its thermal efficiency, 
and the quality and uniformity of 
the lime made in shaft kilns. His first 
article appeared in Rocx Propvcts, 
Aug. 11, 1923, and he has written 
exclusively for our journal since then. 
Mr. Azbe has also contributed much 
to efficient rotary kiln operation. 
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Concrete Products 
(Continued from page 145) 


has been widely used for important 
industrial and commercial construc- 
tion and to build thousands of at- 
tractive, firesafe, low maintenance 
cost dwellings. 

‘Only through widespread distribu- 
tion of quality concrete masonry can 
the industry reach its full measure 
of success and render to the building 
industry the low annual cost con- 
struction which concrete masonry has 
to offer. In my opinion no one factor 
is more important for the production 
of « quality unit, than adequate moist 
curing and drying. Extensive plant 
improvement will be required to give 
the industry adequate moist curing 
and drying facilities to accommodate 
full capacity. 

The industry cannot hope to hold 
the gains it has made during the past 
20 years merely by increasing its pro- 
duction. To the extent that quality is 
sacrificed by either old or new plants 
and regardless of the reasons, the 
future of the industry is jeopardized. 
The bright future predicted for con- 
crete masonry will be bright only if 
the rank and file of manufacturers 
make quality products and direct 
their major efforts toward market 
building.” 

DEANE R. LynpvE, Cinder Concrete 
Products, Inc., Denver, Colo., presi- 
dent of the National Concrete Ma- 
sonry Association, said: 

Over the past quarter century our 
company has participated in and seen 
the concrete masonry unit industry 
grow from hand operation to almost 
automatic operation today. We have 
fought for and watched the accept- 
ance and use of the product from 
practically nothing to what is now 
universal acceptance. The war pro- 
gram helped us, but was not wholly 
responsible because we had to all in- 
tents and purposes reached that goal 
before the war started. New and 
proven inventions are in the offing 
and will be promptly accepted by 
progressive manufacturers, and they 
will enable us to make a better prod- 
uct and sell it more economically. 

‘It was slow and tough going for 
wnat seemed like a long time, yet 
with today’s attainments before us, 

have a certain amount of pride in 
‘ving had a part in the industry’s 
wth. We feel that we have made 
ne important contribution to the in- 
ustry as being the first or among 
ie first to adopt and use high tem- 
erature curing, proving the feasibil- 
y of that method. At the outset we 
ere strongly advised against it by 
the leading authorities in the field, 
y today those same authorities 
strongly recommend its use. 


‘Rock Propucts is to be congratu- 
lated on its 50th Anniversary Edition. 
Their struggles have doubtless dif- 
fered littie from those in the indus- 
try. They have done much to aid and 
(Continued on page 148) 
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SULLIVAN-KILRAIN | 
75 ROUND FIGHT 


In the glaring sun of a hot 
July 8th day in 1889 at 
Richberg, Mississippi, the 
great John L. Sullivan and 
Jake Kilrain fought it out. 
Sullivan won on points. 
Here was one of the greatest 
tests of staying power in the 
history of sports. 





















THIS SEGO VIBRATING SCREEN NOW IN 
EIGHTH YEAR OF TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


Here’s another example of staying power! The Seco vibrating 
screen pictured here has been in service in the crushed stone 
plant of B. V. Hedrick, Lilesville, North Carolina, for over 
seven years, and has never been shut down for repairs. In this 
operation of secondary screening, about 225 tons per hour go 
onto the screen and its owners are enthusiastic about its ability 
to screen accurately at maximum capacity—year after year. 
Although this screen is rigidly mounted well up in the air, 
the absence of transmitted vibration (all the vibration is in 
the live body—the result of Seco’s patented equalizer assembly) 
permits its operation without shaking or putting undue stress 
on the structure. Join with hundreds of leading operators 
everywhere who are enjoying extra production benefits with 
Seco Vibrating Screens. 


Write Dept. B for Guide to Better Screening. 


Screen Equipment Company, Inc. 
9 Lafayette Avenue, Buffalo 13, New York 
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[0R TOUGH cravinc joss 


Years ago, Plat-O pioneered the faster, more accurate 
opposed elliptical throw. Years ago, too, Plat-O standardized 
on two-bearing construction. Plat-O was one of the first, if 
not the first, to adopt a low headroom screen design . . , 
to incorporate cushioned vibration design into every Plat-O 
screen . . . to provide automatic screen cloth tension with 
each deck independently changed. 

All these Plat-O features — and many more — have been 
proved economical . .. proved dependable . . . by years of 
profitable service. All these features over the years have 
been refined and improved to give you a balanced long- 
wearing screen that grades accurately—yet gives you top 
tonnage—with minimum operating and maintenance costs. 
That’s why, today, so many leading operators standardize on 
Plat-O Vibrating Screens for their tough grading jobs. Ask 
for recommendations. 












DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 













































CRUSHERS 


Complete plants designed and equip- 
ped, including Screens, Elevators and 
Conveyors. Machinery for Mines and 
Rock Quarries, Sand and Gravel Plants. 







Engineering Service 


FARREL-BACON 


ANSONIA, CONN. 
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Concrete Products 


te (Continued from page 147) 
assist the advancement of concrete 
products and have every right to fee} 
proud of the publication they are 
giving us today. Their future as we] 
as that of the concrete products in- 
dustry is assured. Our aggregation of 
rugged individualists will see to that, 
yet we should all watch closely new 
and untried ventures which are daily 
springing up in our industry and do 
our best to see that they do not set 
us back to a point which will be dif- 
ficult to overcome.” 

PHILIP PAOLELLA, vice-president of 
Plasticrete Corp., Hamden, Conn., one 
of the nation’s most aggressive pro- 
ducers and merchandisers of concrete 
masonry, contributed the following: 

“Plasticrete Corp. was started in 
1922 as the Hamden Building Tile 
Co. by my father, Ciro Paolella, in a 
small garage in Hamden, Conn. We 
had a hand - operated, face - down 
block machine that made 175 8- x 
8-x 16-in. block per day, rock-faced 
or panel faced. By 1930 we had moved 
to our present locdtion and were 
operating three power tampers pro- 
ducing about 3500 block per day. In 
1935, we began production of cinder 
block, and in 1937 installed our first 





-modern production equipment em- 


ploying the principle of vibration. 
Our production reached 5500 38-in. 
block per day. At this writing we are 
operating two Vibrapacs and produce 
28,000 8- x 8- x 16-in. PLASTICRETE 
Btioc on a double 10-hr. shift opera- 
tion, and installation of the third ma- 
chine is almost completed. When we 
are in full operation we expect to 
turn out 40,000 PLasticreTe BLoc per 
day. This block is a two-core unit of 
special design for which patents have 
been applied. 

“Our large advertising budget 
speaks for our ideas along the lines 
of promotional tools for the industry. 
We use newspaper, billboard, trade 
paper, business paper and point of 
sale advertising, and have prepared 
our own catalogue on Plasticrete 
Products, together with several pieces 
of technical promotional material for 
the architect and engineer. 

“We are looking forward to a busy 
future and our present plans include: 

1. Continued modernization of our 
present plant. 

2. Occupation of our new office 
and shop addition of 8000 sq. ft. 
which is just about completed. 

3. Construction of a large capac- 
ity, modern cinder processing plant to 
serve our increasing requirements for 
a controlled aggregate. 

“The cinder processing plant we 
are erecting will be quite an opera- 
tion and will handle 1000 cu. yd. in 
an 8-hr. day. 

“It goes without saying that Rock 
Propucts has helped us to keep posted 
on the developments of our industry 
in other parts of the country. We 
look forward to reading this maga- 
zine regularly and would not dare 
make the mistake of filing it away 
without having it read by at least 
three members of our firm.” 









Early Crushers 


(Continued from page 104) 
evailed upon Mr. Smith, the owner 


‘ this quarry to introduce and sell 
he crusher in what was designated 
s the Chicago territory. Mr. Smith, 


through his experience, being thor- 


al 
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bi 
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rhly convinced of the merit of the 


-isher and the trustworthiness of 


manufacturers, plus the added 
t that he was an expert quarry 
rator, was of the opinion that this 


xachine should find a place in every 


< crushing plant in the country. 


Practically all of the early gyratory 
shers were used for reducing lime- 
1e. Later on they were installed 

crushing granite, trap rock and 
1 ore, and the minimum sizes to 
ch these crushers was set was 
ut 2 in. With the general adop- 
n of macadam roads a finer prod- 
was required and the stone was 
iced to 1% in. and at times to a 


maller size. 


The shaft of this gyratory crusher 
; the weakest part of the machine, 
d there were many failures. How- 
r, as the science of metallurgy ad- 
inced, shafts of better and sturdier 
terials were made, consequently 


hese failures rapidly became fewer 


id fewer until at the present time it 
a rare occurrence for a shaft to 
eak, even though there are many 


thousands of gyratory crushers in 


eration. 


introduction of Manganese Steel 


fc 
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In 1895, manganese steel was used 
yr the heads and concaves; however, 
cause this metal had not previously 


been tried for the wearing parts of 


CI 
ec 
W 


‘ushers, there was very little knowl- 
ige as to the results to be obtained 
ith its use. Because of this lack of 


prior experience there were many 
headaches brought about through the 


tr 


ol 


oubles encountered due to the flow 
the metal. In the beginning the 


heads were made as solid castings, 


Z 


need to the shaft, but with no pro- 


vision for self-tightening of the head. 


~ 


i 


onsequently, the heads loosened, re- 


ulting in wear on the shaft and, as 


result, a great deal of metal was 


scrapped, because of improper design. 


The manganese steel foundries, in 
ose days, had difficulty in casting 


the larger heads, because they had 


) facilities for proper heat-treat- 


ment. As in so many instances, here 
again, necessity was the mother of 
invention and brought about the de- 


lopment of a renewable mantle 


placed over a cast-iron core, which 
was fitted to the shaft. This change 
did not overcome all of the difficulties 


Ww 


nN 


cause both the mantles and cores 
osened. The self-tightening mantle 
as then developed by an American 
lining engineer in South Africa. It 


consisted of a gun-lock arrangement 


a 


engaged the core. 
the trouble with loose mantles be- 


t the bottom of the mantle, which 
This eliminated 













































UIDE TO DEPENDABLE 
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new NAYLOR catalog offers 
complete service to meet your 
exact specifications 






























If you need pipe fabricated into 
simple or complex shapes or sizes, you will find Naylor 
a most dependable source of supply. The new Naylor 
Catalog No. 44 illustrates many types of fittings and con- 
nections, together with odd shapes and sizes of fabrica- 
tions precision-built to customers’ specifications. It pro- 
vides a valuable guide to mining engineers’ fabrication 
needs. Write for your 
registered copy today. 
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NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 


1237 EAST 92nd STREET 
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NAYLOR LOCKSEAM 
SPIRALWELD PIPE 
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PAGE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 











IT TAKES MODERN EQUIPMENT 


TO MAKE MONEY 
















Prepare now to handle the flood of busi- 
ness in the offing. Install N & F super- 
concrete stave bins for storage and auto- 
matic handling of your sand, gravel, 
cement. Save on labor, trucking—speed 
your production. 

Any suitable location. Any capacity. 
Any suitable conveyor. Fast erection. 

1946 catalog ready. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 
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Early Crushers 

(Continued from page 149) 
cause the mantle being tight to the 
core pushed the core down. 

About 1898, the Gates Iron Works, 
which succeeded the Eagle Iron 
Works attempted to improve gyratory 
crusher designs. In the early days 
the crushers made by the Eagle Iron 
Works were a hit and miss proposi- 
tion because it was not designed as 
part of a complete line of machines. 
The sizes of the different parts were 
not proportioned in accordance with 
the sizes of the crushers, so that some 
of the smaller machines had parts 
much heavier proportionately than 
the larger size machines. Also, there 
was no uniformity in the design of 
the crushers. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, the writer investigated the 
basic principles of this machine and 
tried to discover a method of deter- 
mining the capacity so that the dif- 
ferent parts of the crushers could be 
developed and the proper size head 
and concaves supplied. 

About this time, T. C. Ives, civil 
engineer, who designed and built the 
Third Avenue Elevated in New York, 
was given the task of formulating the 
factors which affected the capacity 
and size of product. This included 
various crushing angles, the motion 
of the head, the speed of the eccen- 
tric, size of the discharge opening and 
the size of the receiving opening. He 
plotted the various dimensions of the 
crushers and made calculations as 
to strength. At that time the .largest 
gyratory crusher built had a receiving 
opening of 20 in. It was known as a 
No. 9 crusher and was considered to 
be an unbreakable brute. 

To check the calculations of Mr. 
Ives, we made a thorough investiga- 
tion of repairs of all gyratory crush- 
ers built previously and found that 
his figures were corrobrated. He had 
found that the smaller crushers were 
of much heavier proportions than the 
larger ones. The builders of crushers 
in those days did not seem to realize 
that the tabulations of Mr. Ives’ fig- 
ures and their own experience with 
repair parts on crushers, were cor- 
rect. Consequently nothing was done 
to make the proportions of new 
crushers in accordance with the 
plotted charts. They continued to be 
made under the old practice, with a 
natural continuation of shaft break- 
age. As a matter of fact, it was 
shortly after Mr. Ives’ figures were 
determined, that shafts broke in two 
of the large No. 9 crushers made un- 
der the old design; and it was neces- 
sary to ship both new shafts by ex- 
press—one to Michigan and one to 
New York state—which in those days 
was very expensive. 


Size of Crushers Grows 


Up to 1906 the largest gyratory 
crusher made was the No. 9, which 
had a receiving opening of about 20 
in. About that time the writer met 
Leigh Hunt, consulting engineer on 
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cement plants, who asked whether or 
not a gyratory crusher could be man- 
ufactured to break limestone “as 
large as a desk.” A gyratory crusher 
with a 36-in. receiving opening was 
suggested but because there were no 
designs available, it was impossible 
to give Mr. Hunt a firm bid on this 
machine, the largest gyratory ever 
contemplated. The agreement 
reached was to sell the crusher at a 
specified price per pound, and the 
writer had every opportunity to de- 
sien the best and strongest crusher 
possible. The order, placed by Mr. 
Hunt, consisted of two crushers, one 
for a cement plant in Des Moines, 
Iowa, and the other for a cement 
plant in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The success of this original 36-in. 
crusher greatly increased the demand 
for large gyratories to reduce hard 
rock and ores; in answer to which the 
crushers were continually made 
larger and larger in sizes 42-in.— 
48-in —54-in. and 60-in. 

In 1919, a 60-in. gyratory crusher 
was designed for crushing limestone. 
This machine has crushed 60,000 tons 
a day and in one season has handled 
over 11,000,000 tons. 

The history of jaw crushers is sim- 
ilar to that of the gyratory, but not 
as spectacular. The first successful 
machines were of the Blake type, de- 
veloped about 1875. The frames were 
of cast iron and for many years the 
largest jaw crusher manufactured 
had a receiving opening of 24-x 36-in. 

About 1915, we had the privilege of 
designing a jaw crusher with a re- 
ceiving opening of 60-x 84-in. This 
machine had to be designed to crush 
the hardest known trap rock. This 
was the fore-runner of many large 
crushers which have been built. 
Crushers with receiving openings 
48-x 60-in. and 56-x 72-in. are prac- 
tically a common primary crusher in 
many of the large quarries. The larg- 
est crusher of this type had a re- 
ceiving opening of 66-x 86-in. These 
large crushers were usually made of 
cast steel, sectional—two side-frames 
and two end-frames, due to shipping 
and handling. The 48-x 60-in. crush- 
ers, however, are made in one piece. 
As the welding technique devel- 
ped, it was again the writer’s privil- 
ege to design jaw crushers of all- 
welded steel construction. The first 
rusher which he designed was about 
welve years ago and since then many 
machines of welded steel construction 
ve been made in all sizes, from the 
smallest, 8-x 12-in. receiving open- 
ing, up to a receiving opening of 
56-x 72-in. These crushers are also 
made sectional with side-frames and 
end-frames separate for easy han- 
dling and to allow for these crushers 
being placed underground in mining 
operations. 

We see great advances for the fu- 
ture and hope that we will have the 
privilege of seeing some of the ideas 
which are now formulating being in- 
corporated in crushing machinery. 
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MORRIS 













Science and Know-How 
Combine to Make 


DREDGING PUMPS 





Outstanding in the Field 








@ Backed by 82 years of continuous research, field experience 
and progressive improvement, Morris Dredging Pumps have a 
long history of outstanding performance in handling highly 
abrasive materials. They are especially economical in pumping 
sand and gravel, and in general dredging service where the mate- 


rial is to be delivered 


to high elevations, or through long pipe lines. 


Designed for Minimum Maintenance and Maximum Life 


Design is simple and rugged, conforming with the best modern practice. Morris 
Dredging Pumps expressly designed for high vacuum, permitting dredging to 
greater depths, and pumping a higher percentage of solids. Impeller is of large 


diameter so that the pu 


mp will run at comparatively low speeds even when 


operating at high heads. Proper relationship between the shell and. impeller 


Morris has comparative 
data on performance of 
all sizes of dredging 
pumps. Let our engi- 
neers recommend the 
type and size best suited 
to your needs. No cost. 
No obligation. 






Morris 
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designs produces a smooth, easy flow of ma- 
terial without eddies, turbulence or excessive fric- 
tion losses— thereby reducing wear, abrasion and 
power consumption. When long service makes 
renewal of any part advisable, the design permits 
quick replacement at low cost, with only slight 
interruption of service. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 














Above is 
Seraper installation producing 40 to 
portable 


50 cu. yd 
sereening 


. an hour and 
si 





a typical small Sauerman 


plant. 


mple and sure. 


Sauerman Machines Have 
a Long Record of Success in 
Rock Products Field 


More than thirty-five years of giving 
satisfaction at rock products plants is the 
proud record of Sauerman Slackline 
Cableways and Power Scrapers. An in- 
creasing number of these machines are 
being put to work this year moving 
materials from pits, banks and rivers, 
handling stockpiles, and stripping over- 
burden. The popularity of Sauerman ma- 
chines is at a new high throughout the 
industry. 


Sauerman machines dig, haul and dump 
in a continuous cycle. The operator has 
easy control of the entire operation. 
Power demand is moderate. Repairs are 
few and simple. 


Tell us about your excavating and stock- 
piling problems. We will send you our 
catalog and suggestions of our engineers 
for your consideration. 


SAUERMAN BROS., INC. 


Sess S. Clinton St. p aye rer4 & Ce D Chicago 7, Ill. ig 





TIME TESTED 














Brownhoist Buckets 


rope wear 


hoist 


City, 


tue 


City, 


Pittsburgh, 


for faster material handling 


The deep-digging, hungry 
mouths of Brownhoist Clamshell 
buckets speed up the handling 
of coal, ore, gravel, dirt, cinders, 
clay, etc. Large sheaves reduce 
and maintenance. 
Sturdy construction and latest 
design insures long life. Avail- 
able in rope-reeve, power-wheel 
and link type. Industrial Brown- 
Corporation, 
Michigan. Offices in New York 
Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Chicago. 






























































BROWNHOIST BUCKETS GIVE MORE 





YEARS OF TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 
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Blasting 








(Continued from page 105) 


While no detonator should ever be 
called safe, the Manasite detonator 
gives a margin of safety not previous- 


ly known. 


“The company also developed im- 
portant improvements in blasting 
machines to furnish portable current 
supply for field operations. The 
shunt-wound blasting machine was 
an important advance in quarry 
blasting. Of course, detonators and 
blasting technique are now developed 
so that the use of small power plants 
for firing up to 2000 caps is not un- 


common. 


“The latest development of great 
significance was introduced only last 
year under the trade name of Rock- 
master. This constitutes a system of 
blasting using a special type delay 
blasting device along with changes in 
loading, spacing of burdens, and the 
selection of appropriate explosives. 
The Atlas Rockmaster system of 
blasting brings to a new pinnacle of 
achievement the safety, effectiveness 
and economy of electric blasting. The 
system acts as the starting point of 
a series of unique blasting devices 
which permit a hitherto unrealizable 
control of the action of explosives’ 
gases. These blasting devices permit 
the use of a multiple-phase delayed 
initiating impulse. The system of 
blasting has consistently given better 
fragmentation, controlled back break 
and reduced vibration. Complaints 
due to noise and concussion have 
been drastically reduced, a factor of 
particular importance where blasting 
must be done close to a settled area. 


Mechanization Influences 


“The development of horizontal 
drilling in many quarry operations 
has made cost reductions possible and 
here changes in cartridging and load- 
ing methods have been necessary in 
the application of explosives. 

“The development of new - type 
loaders and the use of existing-type 
loaders in place of shovels also places 
more burden on the explosives, be- 
cause it is necessary to have rock 
properly blasted in order to secure 
efficient results with newer loading 


techniques. 


“In some operations, there seems 
to be a trend toward mining rather 
than open-pit methods and the rock 
products industry therefore needs 
modification of its blasting methods 
in the future. Some of these prob- 
lems have been solved in other in- 
dustries and are merely to be adopted 
by the rock products industry, but in 
most cases, there is a place for some 


special new developments.” 


Ask Dredging Permit 


LaKE Erre Sanp & TRANSPORT CO., 
Sandusky, Ohio, has requested per- 
mission to dredge sand and gravel 
from the Maumee river and bay near 


Toledo, Ohio. 








E FINANCIAL 





RECENT DIVIDENDS 
ha Portland Cement 
> 8 June 10 
Pe da Cement Co., Ltd., 

61.% pid. (arrears).. 1.62 June 20 
Lehigh Portland Cement, 

Cc May 1 

ational Gypsum Co., 
at pfd. } June 10 
Pacific Coast Aggregates, 

Inc., cv. pfd. 1.12 April 15 
Riverside Cement Co... 1. May 1 
U.S. Gypsum Co. 5 July 1 
U.S. Gypsum Co., pfd... 1. July 1 








a 
PETOSKEY PORTLAND CEMENT CoO., 
Petoskey, Mich., had a net income of 
$33.294 for the year ended December 
31, 1945. This compares with a deficit 
of $33,004 for 1944. Net sales in 1945 


wee a | BUILT TO DO YOUR 
° BAG JOB BETTER! 





RIVERSIDE CEMENT Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., had a net profit of $275,- 
439 for the year ended December 31, 
1945, after taxes and depreciation. 
This compares with $140,622 for the 
year 1944, 























6 
MONOLITH PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., showed a net 
profit of $1435 for the year ended 
December 31, 1945, as against $93,356 
for the year ended December 31, 1944. 
: 





HAMMOND 


MULTI-WALL PAPER BAGS 


If you are critical about cement bags—yau'll appreciate 
the fine qualities of Hammond Multi-Wall Bags, They’re 
easy to fill, handle well, and most important of all, they’re- 
tough and are built to take a beating. They'll carry the 
load dependably from your Pack House to the job. 
HAMMOND MULTI-WALL BAGS are carefully en- 
gineered to meet your most exacting requirements. 


SEWN and PASTED BAGS for 


ROCK PRODUCTS, FERTILIZERS, 
PIGMENTS and HEAVY CHEMICALS 


ALPHA PorRTLAND CEMENT Co., East- 
on, Penn., reported a very substantial 
improvement in earnings with a net 
profit of $437,634 for the year ended 
March 31, 1946, as compared with 
$8436 for the year ended March 31, 
1945. Net sales for the year ended 
March 31, 1946, were $7,582,578 as 
against $4,911,711 for a like period 
ended March 31, 1945. President F. G. 
McKelvey said in his report to stock- 
holders that the outlook for the com- 
pany is more promising than in sev- 
eral years, but he expressed concern 
over the continuance of the coal 
strike as six of the eight plants op- 
erated by the company use bitumin- 
ous coal. 

= 

DOLESE & SHEPARD Co., Chicago, IIl., 

vorted a net profit of $46,694 for 

e calendar year 1945 as compared 


ith $36,081 for 1944. Sale of the 
sand plant in January, 1945, for $15,- UNIVERSAL VIBRATING 
38 resulted in a profit of $6211. SCREENS 
resident A. R. Hock expressed the f 
inion that an increase in agricul- 

iral limestone was anticipated, but give best r esul ts 


sor difficulties in major industries 





{ government restrictions on other Guaranteed to give you best results 


han low cost houses may defer re- 
nption of postwar heavy construc- 
ican. However, once this construction 
S released a heavy volume of sales 
Ould result. 
— 
SOUTHERN PHOSPHATE CORPORATION, 
ew York, N. Y., had a net income of 
$143,592 for the year ended Decem- 
eB 1945, as against $161,278 in 





on your most difficult separations. 
UNIVERSALS are of rugged yet 
simple construction, lowest in first 
cost and in maintenance. UNI- 
VERSALS have been tried and 
proved in 25 years of dependable 
service. 


Write for 32-pa catalog on 
screens and screening. 


* ye ae UNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN TD 


iNE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 
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DO YOU OPERATE 






AN $18,000 BUCKET > 







If you operate an $18,000 crane on bucket work, you most cer- 
tainly operate an $18,000 bucket, for your entire crane invest- 
ment during that period depends upon the efficiency of the bucket. 
We know a contractor who operated a used 4 yd. bucket when 
an analysis of the job and crane called for a % yd. bucket. 
In ordinary excavating work he lost 10 cu. ft. of pay load on every 
bucket cycle. Do a little figuring or better yet, wire us collect the 
capacity of your crane, the boom length, and the material han- 
died. We'll give you facts that will mean more profits on bucket 


work—help you get the most out of your crane investmest on 
bucket work. 














ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 





766 GEIST RD., ERIE, PA. 







BUCKETS +» AGGREMETERS - PORTABLE CONCRETE PLANTS 


Outs 


KILL PROFITS 
















KILN END 


“Burne 


PYRASTEEL 
KILN ENDS 


... prevent costly burn-outs and 
shutdowns that result in serious 
loss of production. 


Install PYRASTEEL Segmental 
Kiln Ends at both the discharge Gheueet Meee can 0 éameenn 
and feed ends of your cement me ee 
kilns, and be assured of long, 

dependable, and economical 
service. 


















: Write for Bulletin of This 
Heat-Resisting Alloy 





Unit segments are easy to install 
or replace. 


(,HICAGO STEEL |}OUNDRY (JOMPANY 


























MM 





PYRASTEEL cwicacorz ue. (VANSIE 


ee 10 Years 
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Manufacturers’ News| 


L. B. Foster Co., Pittsburgh 30, Penn, 
has elected the following vice-presidents: 
L. 8S. Barry, in charge of the New York 
Branch; Henry E. Fleishman, office man- 
ager of the Chicago branch; Glenn Mor- 
row, head of pipe operations, and E. J. 
Shellaby, sales manager of the Pitts. 
burgh office. 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc., has ap- 
pointed Ross Miller as manager of the 
Pacific Coast factory in San Francisco, 
Calif. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., announces that Ferdinand w. 
Roebling III has been appointed vice- 
president in charge 
of engineering. He 
succeeds Charles 
M. Jones, who has 
become vice-presi- 
dent in charge of 
public and indus- 
trial relations, 
Both are members 
of the board of 
directors. Fred J, 
Maple, formerly 
manager of adver- 
tising, has been 
named manager of 
exhibits. He is 
F. W. Roebling 1 ember of the 
board of directors, Exhibitors Advisory 
Council, Inc. Albert Neroni will succeed 
Mr. Maple as manager of advertising. 

Mr. Roebling is 
the third great- 
grandson of the 
company’s found- 
er, John A. Roeb- 
ling, now actively 
engaged in man- 
agement, the oth- 
ers being Charles 
R. Tyson, presi- 
dent, and Joseph 
M. Roebling, chair- 
man of the board 
of directors. Upon 
his graduation 
from Princeton 
University in 1933, Charles M. Jones 
Mr. Roebling became a member of the 
engineering staff and continued in that 
capacity until called to active military 
service in 1940. He 
recently returned 
to the company 
after serving with 
the U. S. Army En- 
gineers for five 
years, and retains 
the rank of. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in 
the Officer Reserve 
Corps. 

Mr. Jones is a 
graduate of the 
U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, and also at- 
tended Massachu- 
setts Institute of 
Technology. He joined the Roebling staff 
in 1926 and has held many positions of 
responsibility within the company. He 
is a member of the board of directors of 
both the Trenton and State of New Jer- 
sey Chambers of Commerce. 


Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, 
has changed its name to Marion Power 
Shovel Co., at a recent stockholder meet- 
ing. All directors were reelected. They 
are E. G. Diefenbach, chairman of the 
board; M. E. Montrose, president and 
general manager; John M. Demarest, 
vice-president and works manager; Alex 
Gibson, vice-president and _ treasurer; 
John P. Courtright, vice-president in 
charge of sales and service; Harvey T. 
Gracely, vice-president; M. Virden, sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer; Walter 
C. Kraft, assistant secretary; Newton B. 
Schott, assistant secretary. 














Albert Neroni 


Keer orRrrnrnw ®@ 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., an- 
nounces the retirement of Carl O. Wold 
as a vice-president of the company after 
40 years of service with the Russell 
Grader Mfg. Co. and Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. He was executive head of the Rus- 
sell organization until it was acquired 
by the tractor company. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J., announces the appoint- 
ment of George E. Gates as a staff mem- 
ber of the Worthington-Ransome Con- 
struction Equipment Division, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Calif. 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes - Barre, 
Penn, has announced the appointment 
fark R. Woodward as director and 
n D. Holden as 
stant director 
newly creat- 
ment, Lime 
Allied Prod- 
Division to 
and con- 
t complete 
ntsforthe 
facture of ce- 
lime, etc. 
Voodward was 
rly assistant 
engineer of 
Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., — 
manager of the Mark R. Woodward 
Chicago office of the cement division of 
Babcock & Wilcox Co.; and chief engi- 
neer of Marblehead Lime Co., Chicago, 
Ill. For four years 
prior to joining 
the Vulcan staff 
Mr. Woodward was 
chief engineer and 
head of the main- 
tenance and power 
departments of the 
Plum Brook Ord- 
nance Works. Be- 
fore entering the 
cement manufac- 
turing field, he 
was an engineer- 
ing expert aide in 
the U. S. Navy De- 
partment, Bureau 
Leon D. Holden of Yards and Docks 
Mr. Holden served for two years as 
engineer for the New York Trap Rock 
Corp.; resident ship engineer for the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. for two years; 
design engineer for the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. for 18 years; and division en- 
gineer for the DuPont Co. for one year. 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., announces the election of Charles 
W. Perelle as president of the company. 

He succeeds Glen 
A. Bassett, who 
has retired. Mr. 
Perelle was former- 
ly vice-president in 
charge of manu- 
facturing of Con- 
solidated - Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. He 
is regarded as one 
of the outstanding 
production men to 
have been devel- 
oped by the war 
and installed the 
} first mechanized 

Charles W. Perelle assembly line in 
the aircraft industry. As vice-president 
of Convair, Mr. Perelle was responsible 
for the production of more than 30,000 
military aircraft, including the- famous 
four-motored B-24 Liberator bomber. 


Hewitt Rubber Corp., Passaic, N. J., 
has changed its name to Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc. The change was announced by 
Thomas Robins, Jr., president. All offi- 
cers were reelected. Harold H. Von 
Thaden, first vice-president of Robins 
Conveyors, was elected a director of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 





HAVING 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
TROUBLES? 








SYVTRON 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORS 


—to assure free-flowing bins, hoppers 
and chutes, by breaking down, arch- 
ing and plugging—without damage to 
prime equipment. 

3600 rheostat-controlled vibrations 
per minute. 





“Vibra-Flow” 


VIBRATING FEEDERS 


—with their rheostat-controlled flow 
of practically every kind of materia! 
—from stone and ore down to fine 
powders—hot or cold—dry or moist— 
at rate of from a few pounds to 500 
tons per hour. 


PROVIDE THE EASY, ECONOMICAL 
WAY TO HANDLE MATERIALS 


Write for catalog data 


SYNTRON CO., 450 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 


MA esrines Het] 











6 o) > 
PULVERIZERS Mize NG SHOVELS 
CRUSHERS ose DREDGES 
ROLLS Ley) CRANES 
SCREENS 2 CONVEYORS 


The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 


Established 1881 CARLISLE, PA. 
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HERE'S WHY THEY ASK FOR ‘INCOR’ 








| 59 NINTH STREET 7 
"| SOUTH 8-499 BROOKLYN 4 


WINS OPENER AT 
EBBETS FIELD 


DEPENDABLE ‘INCOR’ 
HIGH EARLY STRENGTH 
SAVED VITAL DAYS 


HEN customers say, ““We want ‘Incor’ 
concrete,” you can be sure they need it 
—to save time . . . to make one form set do 
the work of two or three sets with ordinary 
cement... to get earlier occupancy or use. 
‘Incor’, America’s first high-early Portland 
cement, assures one-day stripping strength 
with standard mixes—and with time and forms 
costs at an all-time peak, resulting ‘Incor’ 
economies are greater than ever before. 
Alterations at Ebbets Field, home of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, extended the grandstand 
to playing-field level, providing nearly a 
thousand additional box seats. The job had 
to be completed in time for the big pre- 
season series with the N. Y. Yankees. dais. 
son & Foundation Corp., Bronx, N. Y., used 
ready mix ‘Incor’ concrete from the Cranford 
Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Hardesty & 
Hanover, New York City, were the Engi- 
neers. Dependable ‘Incor’ early strength beat 
cold spring-night frost hazards, speeded 
completion with minimum forms, saved days 
when time counted plenty! 


PP nw. like this explain why leading Ready 
ix Operators make ‘Incor’* 24-Hour Ce- 
ment available at all times, as part of their 
good service. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY. MO. + NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + NORFOLK + PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON, D. C. ; | 
LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST CEMENT PRODUCERS: 15 MODERN MILLS, 25,300,000 BARRELS ANNUAL CAPACITY ~ . 


. 
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PLANT 


Efficient Operation 


Plants for producing concrete masonry units must 
be “tailor-made” to fit local conditions. That's why 
leaders in the industry look to BESSER for com- 
plete engineering service. 





Every BESSER designed concrete masonry plant is Pr 
backed by a rich heritage of more than 40 years of bel 
specialized experience in this field. In designing a 

plant, BESSER engineers take into consideration 

the kind of materials available . . . the topography 

of the land . . . material handling methods . ., 

potential plant output . . . space for storing blocks 

. .. and many other factors. 


- When completed, a BESSER designed plant meets 
the needs for speed and economy, and produces 
PROFITS for the owner. 







































































PROPOSED PLANT LAYOUTS 
— BESSER SUPER VIBRAPAC 











Besser awards include both the 
Minute Man and Novy E Flos 
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Plant Layout Engineering Service 


Every concrete masonry plant is DIFFERENT! The location of 
the plant, its layout, facilities, etc., must be properly planned, in 
order to be both efficient and profitable, That’s where experienced 
BESSER Engineers come in as a “FIRST”. For Plant Design 
Engineering has been a special BESSER service for mote than 
twenty years. 


If you have a plant.layout problem, regardless of size, call in a 
BESSER engineer. He will gladly consult with you and give you 
the benefit of his broad experience in this field. 


BESSER MANUFACTURING CO. 
206—46th St. . ALPENA, MICH. 


BESSER Super Automatic 
Plain Pallet Vibrapac 
Automatically turnsout 
600 — 8” x 8” x 16” 
blocks per hour—three 
Ky at a time. All sizes and 
Front Elevation "Tae Te gre. Le shapes of blocks made 





on one set of plain pal- 
lets. Density and tex- 
ture controlled ee 
ented undirectional vi- 
_ bration cushioned with 
" fibber. Write for Vi- 
Ce ae é li 















































She Biatt System Block Plant of TOMORROW 


HERE TODAY 


The Blatt System begins with the block and then builds the plant 
which will produce this beautiful, high-strength building material. 
This is the kind of block produced by the Blatt System: 

WATERPROOF BLOCK 

MORE BLOCK PER SACK OF CEMENT 

STRONGER BLOCK 

BEAUTIFUL BLOCK 


This is the equipment you need for the Blatt Plant of Tomorrow: 


THE KISSAM-BLATT "CONTROLLED OSCILLATION" 
PATENTED CONCRETE BLOCK MACHINE 


A high production, precision built machine, built to produce high 
quality, high strength block. Check these superior operational 
features: 

CONTROLLED OSCILLATION 

PRECISION BUILT FOR LONG LIFE 

A FASTER MACHINE 

AUTOMATIC BRAKE ON OSCILLATOR 

AUTOMATIC, TROUBLE-FREE SWITCH 

QUIET, MIMIMUM VIBRATION IN FRAME 

DRIVE MECHANISM ENCLOSED AND LUBRICATED 

BY DRIP-SPLASH METHOD 
BEARINGS SEALED AGAINST DUST AND DIRT 





4 





itso 


The Blatt Mixer—a positive rotary mixed with enclosed drive ... 
engineered for long life. Gives consistent quality to every mix. 


The Blatt Conveyor—a sturdy conveyor built for long life with 
easy maintenance. 


The Blatt Hopper—constructed of finest materials and designed 
to feed more than one block machine at a time. 


The Blatt Water Control Unit—keeps mix at uniform wetness to 
assure uniform mix for block machine. 


Write—wire—telephone for literature and prices 


SAymNUNN NNUAL TUONO 







We are proud of our 
prompt shipment 
(Less than 30 days) 


LLU LUULUUNETOT LLL LUE 





MANUFACTURED BY HENDRY CORPORATION, RATTLESNAKE (TAMPA), FLA. 
Sold and Distributed by 


FRANK I. BLATT SALES CoO., Inc. 


Rattlesnake, Fla. 


Phone—Tampa H4811 or S77033 
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Model A Brick Press (at right) 
makes 60 brick per minute, 28,000 
bricks per 8-hour day. (Smaller 
Model NC press makes 30 bricks per 
minute, 14,000 bricks per 8-hour 
day.) 

] & Csand lime brick machines in use 
35 years are still making quality 
brick every day. The present models 
are worthy successors to our rugged, 
earlier models. 


















Outstanding Features of J & C Brick Press 


No pallets needed. 

Automatic operation. 

Uniform filling of mold pockets. 

Feed synchronized with table movement. 
Adjustable feed. 

Mold depth regulator. 

Hardened saw steel mold liners. 

Slow moving parts, long-lived. 
Automatic tablestop for removal of brick. 
Shear pin prevents overload. 





































4 STEP UP DELIVERIES TO MEET DEMAND 
WITH J & C HIGH PRESSURE STEAM KILNS 
















With demand for brick and block at a record high, pres- 
sure curing insures quick delivery, steps up quality, re- 
duces heavy investment in stock piling. 

J & C’s long experience in pressure curing, backed by 
hundreds of installations, insures best possible steam kiln 
design for your post-war plant. J & C steam cured brick 
or block is free from spalling, crazing, checking, leach- 
ing, efflorescence, volume changes, expansion or con- 
traction when laid in dry wall. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


JACKSON AND CHURCH CO. 
SAGINAW - MICHIGAN 
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Industry Progress— — 


Fifty Years of Concrete Products 


Unusual developments in the evolution of con- 


s this is the 50th anniversary of 
> Rock Propucts, two of its com- 
ent parts being CEMENT and EN- 
EERING News founded in 1896 and 
‘CRETE Propucts, purchased in 
8 and absorbed into the parent 
gazine in 1936, it is our purpose 
this article to trace the evolution 
the concrete products industry 
r the past fifty years. 


\fter thumbing through thousands 
of pages in our bound volumes of 
Rock Propucts and CEMENT and EN- 
GINEERING News, which dates back 
six years earlier, it soon became ap- 
parent that time and space would 
permit but a sketchy treatment 
I 
; 
Cc 
te 
he 


—~ ewe Ao ts — 


rein. However, we hope our effort 

more than historical interest. It 
tainly has meant more than that 
us; in fact it is our conviction that 

1 editor just isn’t up-to-date unless 

knows what his industries have 

omplished from their beginnngs. 
Much that he and his readers con- 
sider new isn’t new at all, but possibly 
just an adaption or a copy of what 
members of his industry did 40 or 50 
years ago. 

Both publications had a profound 
influence in development of the early 
concrete products industry for they 
and manufacturers of machinery and 
equipment actually were the only 
sources Of information available at 
the turn of the cefitury; technical 
and scientific organizations and asso- 
ciations came later. 


History Repeats Itself Today 


The concrete products industry is 
an old but yet a young business. It 
is old in the sense that its beginning 
and early development dates before 
the time of the concrete pavement 
and mass concrete construction, and 
parallels the development of the 
portland cement industry. It is young 
because the industry is now in proc- 
ess Of pronounced growth and per- 
fection, both in product and plant, 
and because very few individuals now 
in the business date back very far in 
years. As compared to the rock prod- 
ucts and portland cement industries, 
executives are, in general, young 
men. Very few concerns, or their 
predecessors now in business were 
evident in print until at least the 
mid 20’s. Therefore, in touching upon 
Some of the old landmarks, we be- 
lieve many of the facts will be news 
to the majority. 








crete traced through 50 years in Rock Products 


By BROR NORDBERG 


Certainly, the fact that conditions 
paralleling those of today existed 
years ago—a great influx of new 
competitive enterprises, union diffi- 
culties, code problems, etc. — should 
interest newcomers and newcomers- 
to-be in the industry. There evi- 
dently were two major cycles when 
great numbers of new concerns en- 
tered the business. Economic and 
competitive conditions, in each case, 
were the adjusting factors. The first 
such period was from about 1900 to 
1907, the latter being a depression 
year, but during those years great 
expansion was justified and encour- 
aged. There was plenty of portland 
cement but lumber and other build- 
ing materials were scarce and high 
in price, and a new industry was be- 
ing born to satisfy a great need. Ma- 
chinery manufacturers sprouted up 
and the editors in the trade en- 
couraged, in fact pleaded, for new 
enterprises. A few thousand concrete 
masonry plants resulted. The editors 
couldn’t find space to publish all the 
news On plant development and had 
to confine themselves merely to list- 
ing new plants by states. We will 
probably have to do that soon. 





Hand-tamping concrete into block (Palmer) 
molds. Three men were required to make 
concrete block in those days 
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The depression took care of many 
of these small operators, the major- 
ity of whom manufactured a not-too- 
good product and, by the time the 
U. S. entered World War I, there 
were some 600 to 700 plants manu- 
facturing concrete masonry units. 
The second big influx of new plants 
started shortly after 1918 and the 
process of levelling off was repeated. 
It was extremely interesting to study 
the news columns and the advertising 
pages of the magazines during those 
two periods when. new machines 
came into being over night, each 
claiming great advantages over the 
other. And, it seemed that all the 
machinery manufacturers in the 
1900-1907 period were suing each 
other for patent infringement. 


Nevertheless there were some keen 
thinkers in the early days of the in- 
dustry, long before benefits of re- 
search were available, and some 
clever units were developed for build- 
ing, in attempts to minimize water 
penetration through walls. Several 
such units are shown herewith, one 
of which we understand is similar to 
a unit now under consideration as a 
new idea. These units feature con- 
tinuous air spaces. 


The concrete masonry industry, 
when production capacity again 
exceeds demand, could well give con- 
sideration to the versatility of prod- 
ucts manufactured.by their predeces- 
sors in the early 1900’s. A tremendous 
variety of concrete units and spe- 
cialties were manufactured, many 
of which could profitably be made as 
a sideline, or possibly as the main 
products by some who insist upon 
entering the concrete products in- 
dustry with far too modest capital. 
These products will be discussed later 
in this article. 


Concrete Bath Tubs and 
Prestressed Units 


Many products considered new in 
recent years are not actually new. 
Precast concrete bathtubs, for ex- 
ample, were manufactured almost 50 
years ago and of a quality to “resist 
steam and heat.” Prestressed units 
were known almost 50 years ago ac- 
cording to our record. And, many 
early plants were capitalized for sums 
of several hundred thousand dollars, 
which compares with capitalization 
of many firms today even with their 
highly inflated dollars. 
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Two men were required to strip hand-tamped concrete block from mold in the early days 


Today, practically all emphasis is 
placed by too many on the big vol- 
ume sellers such as concrete building 
block or concrete pipe. Other units 
made in the past have represented 
important volume. The balance of 
this article will be sketchy, for a 
chronological record of important de- 
velopments and new product intro- 
duction is simpler to follow. Our 
treatment is by no means complete 
and will consist of a series of more or 
less disconnected incidents as they 
arise. 


P.C.A. Research Started in 1916 


The industry had its hectic days 
and those who gain their livelihood 
in it today should give credit to those 
who put up such a gallant fight 50 
years ago to get started against tre- 
mendous obstacles and to those who 
insured a future for the industry 
through research and promotion that 
gained headway from about 1916. 
Until the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion started its scientific research 
program in that year, private testing 
laboratories and those of the cement 
companies had done what research 
was available. 

Production of portland cement was 
only about 2,000,000 bbl. just before 
the turn of the century and it grew 
to over 40,000,000 bbl. in 1906, a pe- 
riod during which much took place 
toward the development of the con- 
crete products industry. Concrete 
sidewalks were stressed heavily by 
the cement industry prior to that 
period. 


Early Concrete Pipe for Sewers 


The value and need for industry 
organization to combat other inter- 
ests was soon found. The city of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., had used concrete 
sewers since 1861 and the city of Mil- 
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waukee since 1881. As a matter of 
interest, concrete pipe for Brooklyn’s 
sewers were hand-made until 1890 
of a mix of 14% cement: 1 of sand: 
3 of trap rock with 20 percent stone 
dust and 10 to 15 percent of water. 
Method of measure was not specified 
in the article. The question of sub- 
stituting concrete for brick in Chi- 
cago’s sewer system was agitated in 
1896 because prices of brick were 
raised too high by the “brick trust” 
and was almost adopted but the brick 
men smothered this early attempt. 
The cement interests were found too 
scattered to affect positive legislation 
in their own interest. At this time 
Racine, Wis., and Milwaukee, Wis., 
had two plants manufacturing sewer 
and culvert pipe in large sizes with 
flat bases to facilitate laying. Three- 
foot lengths were standard with 15- 
in. sockets, and egg and oval forms 
were the most desirable. 

In 1896 an account was published 
of the manufacture of kitchen trays 
and bathtubs of precast concrete 
without “seams.” 


First Concrete Block 

Harmon S. Palmer generally is 
credited with the development of the 
first commercial process for concrete 
block manufacture. He had been ex- 
perimenting on a machine since 1890 
and soon after was awarded a patent 
covering hollow concrete building 
block as such. 

A dwelling built of Palmer’s hol- 
low concrete block was described in 
an article published in 1897. The 
units, which incidentally measured 
30-x 8-in. and 10-in. thickness of 
portland cement and sand, were 
made at the jobsite to save cartage 
and breakage in handling. They were 
of tongue and groove design with 
interlocking joints, and had recesses 
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provided for installation of doors ang 
window sash. A unit had the surface 
area equivalent to 40 ordinary clay 
brick and had to be set in the wall 


with the help of a hand-cranked 
derrick. 


A horse and wagon were required 
to haul the machine to the job, and 
two men could make 80 block per day, 
Pive men could make 200 per day, 
The machine was a simple affair con- 
sisting of a lugged mould box with 
movable side plates and movable 
cores and a removable bed plate. A 
hand ram or spud was used to ram 
a dry mix (hand-shoveled mix) into 
the mould. A turn of a hand crank 
withdrew the tapered cores and, as 
described in the article, the sides 
were opened and the block was ex- 
posed to view. The units were dried 
sufficiently until they could be stood 
on end in stockpile, pallets being re- 
moved after 24 hr., and an impro- 
vised roof was set over the pile to 
protect them from the sun. Cost of 
manufacture was 19c per unit in- 
cluding 5c for labor, 12c for cement 
and 2c for sand. There was of course, 
no overhead, transportation or other 
expense to speak of involved. 

The machine was advertised as ca- 
pable of making an “infinite variety 
of plain and ornamental block,” pro- 
vision having been made for insertion 
of a leaf within the mold box for 
pattern effects. The standard unit 
had 40 percent air space and, it was 
claimed, the inside wall could be 
made smooth for the application of 
wallpaper direct. Imagine how the 
interior of the house must have 
looked, with wallpaper applied to 
units of great porosity! Six buildings 
of Palmer’s hollow concrete block 
construction were approved by the 
Building Department of the city of 
Chicago up to 1897. 

For the next> several years there 
appeared on the market a number 
of block machines similar in general 
type (hand tamp) but, of course, with 
some changes in detail and there fol- 
lowed an intense competition between 
machinery manufacturers. Mr. Pal- 
mer had secured a patent covering 
the product—hollow concrete build- 
ing block—and sold his machine for 
$200 on a royalty basis with exclusive 
territorial protection. He had incor- 
porated the Hollow Concrete Building 
Block Co. for $2,000,000 to establish 
plants for the manufacture of ma- 
chines, in 1902, and by 1904 had 400 
machines in operation. 

Others putting machines on the 
market likewise advertised exclusive 
territory to licensees, and there de- 
veloped an intense competition 
among these manufacturers to set 
up concrete products plants all over 
tRe country and a series of suits and 
counter-suits involving the original 
patent resulted. Mr. Palmer, in all 
his trade advertising over several 
years, Offered a five dollar reward for 
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information about anyone making or 
laying hollow concrete block without 
authorization from him. He further 
offered to protect his licensees and 
help recover money lost to them due 
to infringement. He was upheld in 
early cases before the courts but, as 
in the case of many patents, they 
soon lost their value under fire and, 
after a few years, some 100 machines 
of the same general type were on the 
market. 

Glowing pictures of big profits to 
be made were painted by these 
machinery men: In their advertise- 
ments they stated that 40 to 60 per- 
cen! profits on sales of concrete block 
were common. They, and the early 
editors advised: “Go into the cement 
block business if you want to make 
money amid pleasant surroundings.” 
With this kind of encouragement, in 
striking contrast to what could be 
said today, concrete block plants 
sprang up by the hundreds. 

Quality of concrete units in those 
days was extremely poor and, being 
made as they were, the units could 
not be anything else but extremely 
porous. Yet they were sold for ex- 
posed walls, exterior and interior, 
for direct plastering or application of 
wallpaper without furring § strips. 
They gained acceptance, regardless, 
despite the efforts of brick unions and 
other organizations that banded to- 
gether to stifle this upstart building 
material. It was in 1902 that a labor 
agitator, president of the Bricklayers 
and Masons International Union, 
made a nation-wide tour in an at- 
tempt to enlist concrete workers into 
his union on the theory that if con- 
crete masonry could not be downed 
the best thing would be to get the 
new industry into the fold. 

It was announced in a 1904 issue 
that “bricks of real concrete” were 
being manufactured at the rate of 
50,000 per day by the Cement Prod- 
ucts Co., Wilmington, Dela., in the 
first plant built for exclusive manu- 
facture of the product. Brick were 
sold for $3.50 per thousand and $5.00 
for colored face brick. A barrel of 
cement and 1% cu. yd. of sand made 
10°9 brick. 


Develop Specialties 

1) August, 1898, an item was pub- 
lis! ed describing the manufacture of 
concrete posts for right-of-way rail- 
ror-1 fences. These were made of 
rectangular section tapering toward 
the top with No. 10 2-wire cables un- 
der tension run from top to bottom 
for reinforcement. They were made 
in wood molds with a mix of one part 
cement to three of sand. A barrel of 
cement produced 18 to 20 posts that 
cost from 15 to 17c each to make. 

In June, 1899, announcement was 
made of “Steven’s Litholite Stone,” 
an artificial portland cement stone, 
all done by hand work, and a devel- 
opment of the past 25 years. Mention 
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H. S. Palmer system of concrete masonry construction 


was also made of the fact that con- 
crete steps, with the riser and tread 
cast in a single piece, with tie rod and 
nut assembly, were being manufac- 
tured in Germany. 

Two factories for making cement 
roofing tile were announced in 1901 
and the Schall cement tile, manu- 
factured under pressure in molds, 
was brought out. The use of con- 
crete ties in 3-ft. lengths by the Pere 
Marquette railroad at Bay City, 
Mich., in an adaptation for crossings 
at paved streets is shown herewith 
as another illustration of the versa- 
tility of concrete as applied in the 
early days of the industry. 

Great strides in the expansion of 
manufacture of hollow concrete units 
were recorded in 1903 with a “chain” 
of plants invading all sections of the 
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Pegram system of concrete masonry 


country. High prices charged for 
lumber, steel and brick were impor- 
tant factors. It was predicted then 
that plants would become as numer- 
ous as brickyards and quarries. An 
architect’s design for a 6-room house, 
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Arched wall unit of tongue-and-groove design 


21 ft. by 32 ft., with basement, laid 
with concrete units, to sell for $2800 
to $3200 was shown—in striking con- 
trast with today’s prices. 


Concrete Burial Vaults 


First mention of concrete burial 
vaults was in connection with an 
exhibition in 1903 at the Builders’ 
Exchange in Worcester, Mass. They 
were described as having the property 
“for preventing escape of noxious 
gases from decomposing bodies.” 
Concrete floor blocks were patented 
that year, the construction consist- 
ing of hollow concrete blocks to be 
slid between the flanges of I-beams. 


An interesting advertisement was 
carried by the Stevens Cast Stone 
Co., Chicago, in February, 1903. It 
stated that nearly all artificial stone 
patents before 1897 were based on 
chemical solutions such as saltpeter, 
alum and lime water which resulted 
in injurious staining and that under 
the Stevens’ process stone is nour- 
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ished and fed with just sufficient 
water to obtain perfect crystalliza- 
tion.” 


First Association Stressed 


Quality 

In 1904 and for the next few years, 
evidence was being accumulated in- 
dicating that concrete masonry units 
had to be sold. Real estate owners 
balked at issuing loans on concrete 
masonry homes but insurance com- 
panies continued to do so. The city 
of Topeka, Kans., amended its code 
and provided for testing concrete 
block. A need for the classification of 
units according to their merits was 
arising. Quality became a considera- 
tion just about the time the annual 
Cement Users’ conventions were 
started and leaders in the industry 
began emphasizing the need for 
building confidence in the industry, 
since the average man buying blocks 
had no way of knowing what he was 
getting. 

O. W. Miracle, Miracle Processed 
Stone Co., Minneapolis, speaking be- 
fore the Cement Users’ convention 
at Ames, Iowa, in 1905, presented the 
first paper on the subject of quality 
recorded in our back numbers. He 
emphasized then that one bad job 
of concrete masonry would nullify 
the effects of many good ones in 
building confidence for the industry 
and its product— a fact that is be- 
ing emphasized over and over today. 
He recognized that it was up to the 
industry to protect its customers, who 
suffered for lack of knowledge in 
products they buy. He stressed the 
need for moist curing for a week fol- 
lowed by three weeks additional cur- 
ing and urged the industry to talk 
quality and not price. The industry 
was urged to work closely with in- 
surance people and inspectors. The 
machinery manufacturer at that time 
was recognized as being much better 
informed than the concrete block 
manufacturer. 

At this meeting, it was mentioned 
that up to six percent clay in the 
sand, with proper curing, would 
yield a unit of enhanced strength, 
but that such clay should not be one 
that would result in discoloration. It 
was urged that in metropolitan areas 
where brick interests were serious ob- 
stacles to the introduction of con- 
crete block that concrete brick be 
pushed with the thought that ac- 
ceptance of concrete block would fol- 
low. The Concrete Block Manufac- 
turers Association was organized 
June 27, 1905, for the purpose of im- 
proving the quality of concrete block. 
A plea was made for standard spe- 
cifications. 

In that year there were 1600 con- 
crete block plants and the standard 
size was the equivalent of 28 bricks 
laid in the wall. Some new designs 
of units were appearing, in an effort 
to combat the problem of water pen- 
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etration, several of them providing 
for continuous air spacing (several 
designs shown here). Yet, architects 
were falling in line, with lumber 
prices 50 percent over normal, be- 
cause they knew that people would 
buy concrete block in spite of them. 
The U. S. government adopted con- 
crete masonry construction for hos- 
pitals, storehouses and barracks in 
the Philippines and Panama in 1905. 

The intermixing of mineral colors 
with cement was introduced about 
then, and much attention was given 
water-proofing. Lime manufacturers 
advertised heavily, since it became 
common to mix hydrated lime into 
the concrete to cut water absorption 
and to increase strength. One pro- 
posal was to apply several coats of 
barium hydrate, five ounces to a gal- 
lon of water, to concrete masonry 
walls, the theory being that carbonic 
acid from the air would be absorbed 
to fill-and seal the pores. 


Machinery Developments 


About 1905, the hand-ram type 
machine was superseded in a few in- 
stances by pneumatic tampers. The 
use Of paraffin, animal or vegetable 
oils became necessary to facilitate 
stripping as attempts were made to 
change the mix in the manufacture 
of more dense units. The standard 
unit was 32-x 9-in. face or two square 
feet, made in 8, 10 or 12-in. thick- 
nesses. These units, of a 1:5 mix 
with sand or stone screenings for ag- 
gregate, weighed 120, 150 and 180 lbs. 
respectively. Typical costs of mate- 
rials for a production of 600 units 
daily were $60, plus $1.80 per day 
for each of 25 laborers plus $10 for 
repairs and $20 for office and mis- 
cellaneous. This amounted, for an 
average case, to 22%4c per 8-in unit 
which sold for 30c. 

The year 1905 saw many new de- 
velopments in products and ma- 
chinery while resistance to the use 
of concrete block persisted in some 
areas. In Chicago, for example, con- 
crete blocks were restricted to one- 
story construction and basement 
walls of masonry were required to 
be thicker than brick walls. So many 
patents were being issued on concrete 
machinery, molds and block shapes 
that the magazines were conducting 
regular departments of five or six 
pages describing these patents. 


High Pressure Curing 


In October, 1905, an article pointed 
out the possibilities of steam curing 


under high pressure based on experj- 
ences observed in sand-lime brick 
manufacture. It was predicted that 
the process would be effective in ob- 
taining a complete cure in 3 to 4 hrs. 
But it was stated that the expense 
of curing equipment was too great. 
The author stated that the process 
would serve as a good soundness test 
since unsound cement would not 
stand up under this treatment. 

The National Association of Ce- 
ment Users at its second annual con- 
vention, in 1906, discussed air tamp- 
ing, concrete architecture, water- 
proofing, causes for failures and ma- 
chinery, giving a clue to problems 
that beset the industry. A number 
of State organizations began to arise 
and there was intense rivalry be- 
tween cities to hold the national con- 
ventions. The second annual conven- 
tion, was scheduled for Milwaukee, 
Wis., and, just in time to cause a 
mixup, an erroneous announcement 
came out that the meeting was 
scheduled for Columbus, Ohio, the 
same dates, with the result that 
many travelled to the wrong place. 
The editor who reported the incident 
was convinced there was foul play. 
Jackson, Mich.,. put in a bid for the 
1908 convention and it was awarded 
to Chicago whereupon the Jackson 
representation decided to hold its 
own convention. 

The San Francisco earthquake 
came along in 1906 and great capital 
was made of the fact that a 4-story 
building of concrete masonry in Oak- 
land, Calif., was undamaged. An- 
nouncement was made of a plant in 
Birmingham, Ala., with a capacity of 
800 units per day that had an over- 
head: moist curing system, and the 
patent for a concrete block lifter (off- 
bearer) was described. The cube 
mixers, consisting of a cube container 
revolved on a horizontal shaft were 
advertised as the last word in mix- 
ing. 

It should interest those in the busi- 
ness contemplating the installation 
of continuous mixers to learn that 
a continuous mixer of very similar 
design to those of today was offered 
the trade in 1906. During that year, 
the Thomas Block and System of In- 
sulation, developed by the president 
of the Nebraska State Normal School 
at Kearney, Nebr., was announced. 
The system of units, designed to pro- 
vide continuous air space in walls, 
is shown herewith. Curing was ac- 
complished by throwing loose sand 
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Concrete block ties for Pere Marquette Railroad 
Britain used a large number of conc 
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over the units when they were one 
day old. Roller carriers for gravity 
handling units from machines were 
announced by the Matthews Gravity 
Carrier Co. 

The Pegram system for building 
concrete masonry walls, announced 
in 1906, is illustrated herewith for 
it is our understanding that units 
similar in design to these are now 
being considered. A single piece block 
is divided diagonally across the cor- 
ners aS well as the core openings to 
form a 2-piece wall of right angle 
triangle block with continuous air 
space. It was claimed that furring 
would be unnecessary. These units 
were made on “Reed” machines, two 
at a time, of a wet mixture. 

In 1907 tests of concrete units were 
conducted at Purdue university. The 
block under test were described as 
the “usual” 16-x 8-x 6-in. size, with 
two 4-x 5-in. hollow spaces, weight 
55 lbs., suggesting that a rapid 
change td smaller units had taken 
place. We might add here that light- 
weight aggregates were not to make 
their appearance until ten or twelve 
years later. Wide use of crushed stone 
aggregates, as well as sand and 
gravel, was popular. 

Concrete tile for floors, roofing tile 
began to displace slate and clay tile 
and concrete posts came into wide 
use on the farms about 1907. Block 
machinery came under fire and many 
on the market were criticized for 
their flimsiness and failure to last 
under the heavy tamping blows. 


First Exhibit in 1907 


The year 1907 saw the first na- 
tional exhibition of cement products 
at the Coliseum in Chicago. These 
shows were to become an annual 
event under the auspices of the Ce- 
ment Products Exhibition Co., which 
was incorporated under the Illinois 
laws to hold annual expositions of 
cement products. These exhibitions 
were promoted by portland cement 
m:n ufacturers and were supported 
by Rock Propucts, CEMENT and EN- 
GINSERING NEWS, CEMENT WORLD, 
ConsTRUCTION News and other inter- 
ested publications. It is of interest 
thet in those years special reduced 
rates were offered by railroads for 
those attending various national 
meetings. The first Coliseum show 
ativacted 100,000 people in five days. 

The first specifications, in an effort 
tov ard standardization, were submit- 
tec before the National Association 
of Cement Users’ 1908 convention. 
New machines kept coming on the 
market, some for making units of a 
wet mix intended for denser con- 
cree units. Sears, Roebuck and-Co., 
bi. Chicago mail order house, adver- 
tis:d a machine for the manufacture 
of 3-x 8-x 16-in. units for $16.95 in- 
cluding pallets and, along with the 
machine, went a booklet telling how 
to make concrete units. A power 
tainping machine with capacity of 
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20,000 brick in 10 hr. was offered and 
chimney molds were advertised. The 
industry was encouraged to make 
more specials which offered a great 
margin of profit. The Universal 
Portland Cement Co. conducted a 
$300 prize competition for plans and 
specifications for concrete houses. 


Decorative Facings 


In 1910, heavy slag aggregates 
were coming into use and various 
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Thomas system of concrete block construction 
designed to prevent moisture penetration 


facings for concrete block such as 
white sand, marble and granite chips 
were coming into use in an attempt 
to beautify concrete masonry con- 
struction. Curing studies were re- 
ported on at the meetings and, 
among a great number of new ma- 
chines, the Fisher hydraulic block 
machine was announced. The West- 
ern Shaw Block Co. had developed a 
machine to make 1000 24-x 12-x 9-in. 
block in 10 hr. under 20 tons pressure. 
This machine was described as al- 
most automatic. Great interest was 
being shown in a wide variety of 
ornamental ware, and various aggre- 
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gates and a wide variety of water- 
proofing compounds were being 
pushed. 


In 1911, the manufacture of con- 
crete posts by a “shaking method” 
was described. The Zagelmeyer Cast 
Stone Block Machinery Co. started 
pushing its system of manufacture by 
using “slush” concrete poured: into 
molds, 15 to a car. By this time 372 
drain tile factories had been estab- 
lished. From its beginning in 1905 in 
Iowa, the industry had grown to a 
volume of $5,300,000 in 1911. At this 
time prices for materials were re- 
ported as $2.30 per bbl. of cement, 
$1.10 per cu. yd. of sand and $1.20 per 
cu. yd. of gravel. Day labor averaged 
$2.25 per 8-hr. day. 


Much of the concrete block thus 
far manufactured had been of the 
rock face variety. In 1912 interest 
was developing in ashlar stone face 
block in an effort to break up mo- 
notony for construction that required 
architectural effects. A machine was 
placed on the market to make such 
units in 4, 8 and 12-in. heights. Some 
churches in California were built of 
such. coursed ashlar pattern. The 
Hobbs Concrete Machinery Co. which 
built this machine was now advertis- 
ing a machine capable of an almost 
unlimited range of sizes. Besser was 
advertising brick and block machines 
to the trade in these early years. 


Interest in concrete specialties con- 
tinued during the next few years. 
Granite-faced press brick, burial 
vaults, concrete silos and ornamental 
concrete in infinite variety were 
actively being pushed. Much wet 
consistency concrete was being ad- 
vocated in a controversy over com- 
pressive strengths that continued. 
National Staple Post Co., Westerville, 
Ohio, started to push its nailable 
concrete fence posts and sizable or- 
ders were being secured for precast 
stave silos and sectional culverts of 
various design. An article described 
concrete fences erected at the Car- 
negie Steel Co., Bessemer, Penn., 
which should be of interest. The 
fence consisted of reinforced con- 
crete panels of 8-and 4-in. thickness 
set between posts 8 ft. apart. They 
were made of 1:2:5 concrete and 
cost $1.80 per lineal foot which com- 
peted favorably with other competi- 
tive fencing. 


Not only was the silo business 
booming in 1916 but there was a 
drain tile boom. The farmer business 
was good. Walter Concretile were 
gaining acceptance. Among the va- 
rious facings being used was one of 
particular interest, consisting of an 
asbestos serpentine rock fiber for 
both faces of a unit. It was said that 
the use of such units in a large cold 
storage building saved $50,000 in 
cork insulation. A plant was set up 
in Chicago employing 78 men for the 
making of a variety of ornamental 

(Continued on page 172) 
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ITH the exception of vibration, 
there have been no important 
developments in the manufacture of 
reinforced concrete pipe, by the cast 
process, since 1905, 41 years, when 
it was first introduced in the United 
States and Canada. Reinforced con- 
crete pipe was first developed in 
France between 1894 and 1900. 
Reinforced concrete pipe has been 
manufactured by the machine- 
tamped and packerhead processes 
here for more than 20 years and 
by the centrifugal process for a like 
period. But generally speaking, the 
cast process has been confined, in re- 
cent years, to reinforced concrete 
pipe in diameters from 36 to 108 in. 
and in some cases up to 152 in. With 
vibration it has been practicable since 
1926 to place concrete, with low 
slumps, in steel molds and obtain 
high initial strengths, with fairly 
smooth inner and outer surfaces. 
With rotating steel drill rods, air 
bubbles and water pockets have been 
minimized by some manufacturers. 
Reinforced concrete piles, caissons, 
cribbing units, lighting standards, 
telephone and telegraph poles and 
other structural units have been 
made commercially with concrete of 
plastic consistencies. The practical 
reasons why the machine and centri- 


*Consulting Engineer and Concrete 
Technologist, Chicago, Illinois. 
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VACUUM CONCRETE 
and Vacuum Lifts 


Employed in manufacture of reinforced concrete 
pipe, bridge slabs and other structural units 


By M. W. LOVING* 


fugal processes have been used to 
such a great extent in recent years 
is the great initial investment in steel 
molds, cast iron or steel base and top 
rings required to manufacture rein- 
forced concrete pipe and other struc- 
tural units by the cast or vibrocast 
methods. Besides, the forms cannot 
be stripped under 12 and in many 
cases, 24 hours. This means the unit 
cost has been high except in the very 
large diameters. 


Extract All Surplus Water 
By Vacuum Process 

Vacuum concrete, and especially 
the vacuum lifts, has changed all 
this. From here on out engineers will 
be provided with reinforced concrete 
pipe made in any diameter or shape 
and practical lengths he requires. 
Vacuum concrete has very high initial 
strength in compression, a high de- 
gree of impermeability and the inner 
and outer surfaces of pipe, when 
vacuum concrete is employed, are 
perfect—like the finish on your living 
room wall. Reinforced concrete pipe 
and other structural units are made 
to very accurate dimensions, depend- 
ing of course, on the accuracy of the 
forms employed. Steel reinforcement 
assemblies are not disturbed in 





Here are the men who manufacture vacuum reinforced concrete pipe and bridge slabs. Left to 

right: W. J. Boden, general superintendent; F. J. Colosey, vice-president; and R. P. Petersen, 

president, Concrete Products Co. of America, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Penn. This picture 
was taken at their Pottstown plant, April 26, 1946 
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vacuum concrete because they are 
not subject to forces that may cause 
displacement as in other methods 
and processes. Precisely the proper 
quantity of mixing water is left in 
the concrete—about four gallons per 
sack of cement—to assure proper 
hydration of the cement. Moreover, 
the extracted water is crystal-clear 
with no cement or laitance to blem- 
ish the surface of the concrete unit 
or structural member. 

But the outstanding advantages 
are the low initial investment in 
forms to produce reinforced concrete 
pipe in any diameter, 36 in. or more, 
and in lengths of 6, 8, 12 ft., and 
more limited only by handling and 
installation facilities. 


Simple Forms Speed Stripping 


Only two inner and outer steel 
forms are required because they can 
be stripped in 30 min. when vacuum 
concrete is employed with high-early 
cement. Base rings cost very little 
because they can and should be made 
with concrete. Metal top rings, for 
forming joints, will be made in three 
sections, 120 deg., because they can 
be released and lifted from the 
finished pipe without scoring the 
inner surface of the joint. 

Because forms, base and top rings, 
are not subject to stresses and with 
no wear and tear when vacuum con- 
crete is placed in them, maintenance 
costs are held to a low minimum. 
Like the top rings, the inner forms 
will be made in three sections, each 
120 deg.—the outer forms in two sec- 
tions of 180 deg. each. 

With vacuum concrete, odd shapes 
of reinforced concrete pipe can be 
made to meet the competition of 
“squashed” stove-iron (corrugated 
metal pipe). In recent years, some 
engineers have been persuaded to 
specify corrugated metal pipe cul- 
verts and other hydraulic structures 
of odd shapes and dimensions. This 
is especially true when headroom is 
limited and the engineer wants a 
large water area, at a lower elevation, 
than can be provided with circular 
conduits, in single or multiple lines. 
The corrugated metal manufacturers 
only have to deform metal sheets of 
light gauge, to produce these special 
conduits. Up to now, they have had 
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the field to themselves because of the 
high cost of monolithic concrete 
structures of like design. But with 
vacuum concrete these “basket-han- 
dle” sections can and will be designed 
to junction as simple arches, lightly 
reinforced with steel and they will 
have great structural strength be- 
cause all of the concrete in the sec- 
tion will be subject to compressive 
stresses only. However, in yielding 
foundation conditions, it may be de- 
sirable to use steel reinforcement as- 

iblies, but with this exception, the 
einforcement will be used to avoid 

ury during handling. The corru- 

ted metal special sections, on the 
»thner hand, have no inherent struc- 
ural strength and depend for stabil- 
ity on the soil mass through which 
they are constructed. Moreover, they 
are expendable and cannot be com- 
ared, from the standpoint of life 
»xpectancy, with reinforced concrete 
tructures. 


Make Bridge Slabs with 
Prestressed Reinforcing 


Vacuum concrete bridge slabs, with 
bonded steel reinforcement assem- 
blies, opens up a new field for those 
interested in the manufacture of re- 
inforced concrete structural units. 
Vacuum concrete with prestressed 
steel reinforcement assemblies, em- 
ploying oil-tempered spring steel 
wire, affords unlimited possibilities. 
In practically all states of the coun- 
try there are numerous small bridges 
that must be rebuilt. In Louisiana 
alone, according to the Chief Engi- 
neer and the Bridge Engineer, of the 
State Highway Department whom 
I interviewed in Baton Rouge, May 
8, 1946, there are between 3500 and 
5,000 wooden bridges that must be 
replaced in the near future. The 
price of wood is now sky-high, if 
you can get it, and with the building 
boom ahead for the next decade, 
vacuum concrete prestressed and 
otherwise has an unlimited future. 


} 


Workmen adjusting top ring, made in two 

parts, on the form for a 72-in. reinforced 

concrete pipe. Hoses, connected to the ver- 

tical manifolds, are shown at the bottom 
of the forms 
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Exactly 40 min. after the concrete had been placed in the mold and vibrated, the inner casing was 
removed. The 10 min. delay was caused by the confusion of the many spectators present at this 
demonstration. Mold was ready for removal within 30 min. after concrete was vacuum processed 


On April 25, and 26, 1946, I visited 
K. P. Billner, president, Vacuum Con- 
crete Corporation, Philadelphia, 
Penn., together with R. P. Petersen 
and Frank J. Colosey, president and 
vice-president, respectively, of . the 
Concrete Products Company of Amer- 
ica, of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
The latter are experienced general 
contractors and have been engaged 
in the manufacture of concrete pipe, 
reinforced concrete pipe, reinforced 
concrete cribbing units, etc., for 
more than 25 years. The company 
has plants at Pottstown and Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. About a year ago, 
Mr. Billner approached Messrs. Peter- 
sen and Colosey on the proposition of 
manufacturing reinforced concrete 
bridge slabs, designed to meet the 
loading requirements of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Highway Department 
where many bridges must be con- 
structed in the postwar period. When 
these gentlemen showed me the pic- 
tures, shown On pages 170-172, in 
Chicago, April 11, 1946, and told me 
about what they are doing with 
vacuum concrete, I was amazed, and 
as a consequence, went to Philadel- 
phia at the first opportunity. To ap- 
preciate the magniture of this propo- 
sition it is only necessary for the 
reader to review the article entitled 
“Precast. Structural Members Facili- 
tate Speedy Erection of Rigid-Frame 
Buildings” by W. Mack Angas, Com- 
modore (CEC) USN, Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, U. S. Navy, in Engineer- 
ing News-Record, April 18, 1946, page 
88. 


Prestressed Concrete "Stunts” 

Special attention is called to what 
Commodore Angas says about vac- 
uum lifts employed in the handling 
of large reinforced concrete slabs and 
structural members. In Philadelphia, 
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Inner surfaces of the molds are faced with 

this canvas lining which functions as a filter, 

thus the excess water in the concrete when 

vacuum processed is crystal clear. After each 

operation the canvas is washed down with a 
hose, as shown in this picture 


Closeup of hose connections to vertical mani- 
folds which extend the full length of the 
mold. Twelve manifolds were used on the 
outer mold and 12 on the inner mold. One- 
quarter inch holes are drilled through the 
molds under the manifolds, so that the water 
can be extracted from the concrete when 
vacuum processed 
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Closeup of inner surface of the 72-in. reinforced concrete pipe after inner core was removed 
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Manufacture of a 5-ton bridge slab, overall length 32 ft., width at top 3 ft., for a clear span 
of 30 ft. Aluminum side forms fitted with manifold which extends its full length. The side forms 
are held in place by vacuum and are easily kicked off when suction is released 





IMustrating advantages of the vacuum lift which operates under suction ranging from 1000 to 
1200 Ib. per sq. ft. Aluminum side forms are shown at the right and aluminum bulkheads at the 
left. The smooth concrete form is shown directly under the bridge slab 
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April 25, Mr. Billner showed us two 
stunts that to me at least were 
astounding. He has a rubber inner 
tube of a foot ball partly filled with 
sand. When vacuumed, this loose sang 
within the rubber tube, becomes hard 
as a rock and Mr. Billner beat on it 
with a hammer in my presence. This 
stunt, as he terms it, is a prestresseq 
basis of vacuum concrete. The other 
stunt, as he terms it ,is a prestressed 
concrete rod, 16 ft. in length, and 
only 2 in. square. It is reinforced 
with four ¥% in. oil-tempered spring 
steel wires in each corner, with a 
cover of only % in. and prestressed 
to 100,000 p.s.i. The 16-ft. rod is 
mounted vertically, the lower end 
rests in a floor socket and the top is 
held in another socket in the ceiling 
of the room. Mr. Billner pulls and 
pushes the flexible rod back and forth 
in 16 in. cycles, 8 in. each side of 
center-line. The vacuum concrete, 
which is held in compression only, 
has no hair cracks of any kind, after 
years of this kind of demonstration. 
In correspondence with Mr. Billner 
in 1945, he gave me the following 
facts on vacuum concrete and his 
method of prestressing it with steel 
reinforcement assemblies: 


Vacuum Concrete Results 


This method is an extension of the 
Cement-Water ratio law, which states 
that the strength of concrete is in 
inverse ratio to the amount of water 
used in the mix. The concrete is 
mixed with sufficient water to pro- 
duce a plastic mix, so that when 
placed it will fill the forms properly. 
The excess water, not needed for the 
hydration of the cement, is then 
squeezed out by atmospheric pressure 
and removed by suction. The con- 
crete then hardens and the following 
benefits accrue: 


3-day strength is increased by 
100%; 5-day strength is as high as 
the 28 day strength of the same con- 
crete, not vacuum-processed; 28-day 
strength is increased by the average 
of 50%; 1 year strength is increased 
by the average of 30%. 

Shrinkage is reduced in proportion 
to the elimination of “free water.” 

Resistance to freezing and thawing 
is increased several times. 

This process is entirely physical. It 
therefore makes no difference if 
standard portland or high-early- 
strength cement is used. 


Electric Prestressing 


Plain, round rods or wires are 
coated with a thermoplastic material 
which adheres to the steel with the 


same strength as concrete. These 
(Continued on page 1/2) 


+I took pictures of all of this in Phila- 
delphia and others in Pottstown, April 
26, but when I got back to Chicago, I 
discovered the shutter on my camera was 
on the blink and many of the negatives 
were blank. Perhaps the strain, caused 
by the subjects of my pictures taken at 
the Convention (see Rock Propucts, May 
1946) was too much for my camera! 
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coated rods or wires are placed in the 
forms and concrete is poured around 
them. The concrete is permitted to 
harden. Then the rods are heated by 
sending an electric current through 
them. This melts the bonding mate- 
rial, the rods become loose and they 
extend because they are heated. The 
rods are then anchored at their ends 
and the electric current is discon- 
tinued. The rods then cool, the 
thermoplastic coating solidifies, and 
so the bond is re-established. 


For wires up to 4 in. diameter, the 
surface area is sufficient to develop 
enough bond so that the anchorages 
can be removed. For larger diameter 
rods the anchorages remain perma- 
nently. Rods up to 1 in. diameter 
have been sucessfully prestressed in 
this manner. 


Advantages 


With high tensile strength steel 
prestressing can be carried to 160,- 
000 p.s.i. It is recommended that in 
practice, prestressing of 120,000 p.s.i. 
be used. This means that working 
stresses Of 120,000 p.s.i. can be used 
instead of 18,000 p.s.i. with ordinary 
reinforced concrete. This leads to a 
saving of 75% or more of the rein- 
forcing steel. 

In ordinary reinforced concrete, 
horizontal and vertical shear stresses 
result in diagonal tension, which 
must be resisted by shear reinforce- 
ment. In prestressed concrete, the 
entire concrete cross-section is in a 
state of compression. Therefore, 
there can be no diagonal tension and 
therefore, as a rule, no shear rein- 
forcement is required. 

The fact that the concrete is in a 
State of compression, prevents for- 
mation of cracks caused by shrink- 
age. 

W. J. Bopen, general superintend- 
ent, Concrete Products Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pottstown, Penn., has been manu- 
facturing reinforced concrete pipe for 
more than 26 years by the cast and 
machine-tamped processes. The ex- 
pensive and well-equipped plants of 





Mr. Billner designed the slab to comply with 


the loading requirements for built-in-place 


structures of equivalent length of the Penn- 

sylvania State Highway Department. This 

illustration shows a concentrated load of 

22 tons on a clear span of 30 ft. The total 
length of slab is 32 ft. 
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the company are located at Potts- 
town and in Pittsburgh. The pipe 
manufactured by this company is of 
first quality and has been tested over 
the years at frequent intervals. I was 
anxious to get Bill’s slant on this 
practical application of vacuum con- 
crete in the manufacture of rein- 
forced concrete pipe because they 
have been in production with it for 
some time. He was also in charge of 
the manufacture of bridge slabs, 
shown in the accompanying pictures. 
Bill said that as far as he was con- 
cerned it was entirely practicable to 
discard the other processes they have 
employed over the years and produce 
vacuum processed reinforced concrete 
pipe exclusively. 





Various tests have been made on 


66-in. reinforced concrete culvert 
pipe on a comparative basis, using 
standard cast process versus vacuum 
process on identical specifications, 
and the general conclusion reached 
on the comparison of tests indicated 
that the vacuum process reinforced 
concrete pipe produced a 50 percent 
increase in compressive strength in 
both the 0.01-in. crack and the ulti- 
mate load. 


Open Branch Plant 


LisTER CONCRETE PRODUCTS Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, will open a products 
plant in Des Moines this Fall to pro- 
duce precast concrete steps, under a 
license from the Pre-Cast Step Form 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Fifty Years of Concrete Products 


(Continued from page 167) 
concrete products and other special- 
ties. It will be of interest to the hun- 
dreds of plants now considering bulk 
cement for the first time to learn that 
only now are they following recom- 
mendations made back about 1915. At 
that time the cement companies car- 
ried full page advertising in the 
tradepress urging the adoption of 
bulk cement. 

In all the foregoing we have com- 
mented on the cycles of growth in the 
concrete block business. The devel- 
opment of the industry was meteoric 
particularly in certain periods but 
by today’s standards the industry was 
small. There were many plants but 
of small capacity and the total vol- 
ume of concrete so sold was but a 
fraction of that moved in recent 
years. One important reason was 
that quality was difficult of control 
with so many uninformed small oper- 
ators in the business. And, the de- 
velopment of machines to make a 
unit of high quality was lagging be- 
hind market demands for better con- 
struction materials. The industry was 
vulnerable and the period from 1917 
on was an important one in which re- 
search and product improvement 
through efforts of organizations like 
the Portland Cement Association 
played no small part. The city of 
Detroit, now considered the leading 
metropolitan user of concrete mason- 
ry for high-type construction, took 
steps back in 1917 to eliminate in- 
ferior concrete block. Plants were 
put under a licensing system and in 
order to secure a license units were 
subjected to rigid test. Brand or 
trademarks were required to~be filed 
with building authorities so that a 
check could be made that only li- 
censed units were being used through- 
out the city. 

At the time of World War I, 1918, 
the Kent continuous mixer with au- 
tomatic measuring to eliminate hand 
labor was being actively merchan- 
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dised. This. mixer was available in 
stationary and portable models and 
employed a pug-mill mixing prin- 
ciple. 


Promoted Farm Market 


Just as in World War II, the farm 
market sprung into prominence. Con- 
crete silos, milk houses, hog troughs, 
fence and corner posts, ice houses, 
manure pits were actively being mer- 
chandised to the farmers. It was in 
1918 that the Portland Cement As- 
sociation organized a Farm and Ce- 
ment Products Bureau with A. J. R. 
Curtis as manager. Function of the 
Bureau was to aid the concrete prod- 
ucts manein his manufacturing and 
merchandising problems. 

Along about that time, Duff Ab- 
rams’ water-cement ratio theory 
was being publicized which as we all 
know, became established for con- 
crete work of all types. Then, con- 
crete block machinery came under 
scrutiny in earnest for the various 
mechanical devices in use on the ma- 
chines were limited mechanically to 
either a too wet or a too dry mix. 
Sticking and slumping were problems 
that had to be licked and the indus- 
try was in need of more-nearly auto- 
matic machinery to reduce hand 
labor. This objective has finally been 
completely realized through the ef- 


_ forts of machinery manufacturers 


now in the business. 

In 1919, the Goodlet vibrator came 
on the market. This device, the first 
recorded in our volumes employing 
the principle of vibration, consisted 
of reciprocal movement of a mold- 
bearing frame supported over a fixed 
lower frame. The upper frame re- 
ciprocated back and forth in a hor- 
izontal plane and had a variable 
stroke and speed. This being a post- 
war year, the country had its housing 
shortage, and the requirement was 
for 500,000 homes annually in the 
$4000 price range. 

An interesting survey was con- 











ducted in 1919 that disclosed a mar- 
ket for 480,000,000 fence posts on 
farms and for 500,000 highway mark- 
ers. Lawn rollers of precast con- 
crete, precast concrete lumber 3 ft. 
long, 12 in. wide and 2 in. thick 
weighing 72 lb. and railroad crossing 
signs of concrete were among the 
specialties mentioned in 1919 articles. 


Lightweight Aggregates 

The year 1920 and those shortly 
thereafter were important to the 
concrete block industry for light- 
weight aggregates came into com- 
mercial use to satisfy a growing de- 
mand for lightness and the other 
favorable properties for certain 
classes of work inherent in light- 
weight concrete. An accounting of 
the development of Haydite, manu- 
factured by burning argillaceous ma- 
terials in kilns, developed by Stephen 
J. Hayde, Kansas City contractor and 
manufacturer, was published in 1920. 

According to an item published 
that year there were 609 concrete 
block companies active in 1917 and 
920 in 1918. Prices for 8-x 8-x 16-in. 
units averaged 13.6c in 1917 and 12.7c 
in 1918 but the range was as high as 
35c for some concrete units. Some of 
the familiar names in the industry 
today began to appear in print about 
1920 such as the Cunard-Lang Con- 
crete Co., Columbus, Ohio; Fellabaum 
Bros., Toledo, Ohio; Badger Concrete 
Products Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; Con- 
crete Products Corp., South Bend, 
Ind. There was a surge of new plants 
but, in 1921, a shortage of cement 
closed some plants. 

During 1921 and in issues over the 
next few years much was written of 
Francis J. Straub, New Kensington, 
Penn., a familiar figure at the 
N. C. M. A. national conventions to- 
day. Mr. Straub, as most of us know, 
invented the cinder block and was 
issued patents covering the manufac- 
ture of units entirely made from 
processed cinder aggregates. The 
first Straub cinder block house was 
built in 1913 and some 2000 buildings 
of cinder block were built over the 
next 8 years. The patent was issued 
in 1917 and 22 plants were licensed 
to manufacture Straub cinder block 
by 1921, when Mr. Straub made his 
appearance before the Chicago City 
Council in an effort to have cinder 
block adopted. Architects liked the 
product and were in favor of its ac- 
‘eptance. The Studebaker Corp., 
South Bend, Ind., used cinder block 
n the construction of employe’s 
homes in one of the first important 
projects. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Straub con- 
ducted fire tests to prove the sound- 
ness of his product. Soon fire test 
demonstrations were being conducted 
by various groups to develop data of 
value in the promotion of concrete 
masonry generally. Early uses of 
cinder block were principally for 
backup for brick, stucco base and 
of 4-in. thickness for partitions. 

Other lightweight aggregates were 
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BETTER BUILT concrete block. machinery is machined and produced 
to give the block-builder every aid and advantage in the making of 
blocks. Precision and sturdiness in construction mark the first step in 


the perfection of BETTER BUILT block making machines. 
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Since 1911 Producers of Recognized Universally as the ULTIMATE 
in Valves and Couplings 


KNOX MANUFACTURING CO. 
818 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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KENT tamper & stripper 


with off-bearer attached to frame. 
This is an efficient, longer lasting 
machine. Produces strong, beauti- 
ful block. 





THE KENT DUNKER 
Pallet Cleaner and Oiler 


This patented Dunker keeps paliets 
in prime condition at all times. Just 
hang the pallets on the pins and as 
they are taken off for use the spider 
rotates by gravity passing the pal- 
lets through the tank. You can use 
discarded crank case oil from your 
trucks in the Dunker tank. 


The KENT MACHINE CO. 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 



















being developed soon thereafter in- 
cluding that originated by Porete 
Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J., 
for the manufacture of lightweight 
roof slabs that weighed 55 lb. per 
cu. ft. More recently, of course, the 
industry has had available the ex- 
panded basic slags such as Waylite, 
Superock and Celocrete, pumice and 
has developed products of vermiculite 
concrete, etc. 

Codes and quality occupied the 
attention of the industry from this 
time over a number of years. A 1923 
study revealed that Detroit was con- 
suming 15 bbl. of cement per year 
per capita while Chicago utilized less 
than % of 1 bbl. per capita. Chicago 
codes restricting concrete masonry’s 
uses were a factor. The need for 
educational work and promotion was 
obvious and efforts were being di- 
rected in that direction. 


In one of our 1923 issues a list of 
miscellaneous and special uses for 
precast concrete was published that 
should challenge the imagination. 
Among them were concrete block, 
fences and other farm specialties, 
silos, tile, pipe, posts, culverts, orna- 
mental lighting standards, markers, 
trolley poles, insulation applications, 
bath tubs, bird baths, sun dials, 
flower boxes, culverts, cribbing, sills, 
lintels, cornice block, columns, porch 
rail, railroad signals, urns, benches, 
vases, fountains, statuary, pedestals, 
vaults, roofing tile, railroad ties, gar- 
bage boxes, laundry tubs, meter 
boxes, etc. These products and others 
had been made prior to 1923 and if 
supplemented by some of more re- 
cent date which most of us know of 
would be an imposing list. 


The foregoing has been but a 
sketchy reporting of events in the 
early development of the industry. 
Much had to be and was accom- 
plished through research and pro- 
motion and in the development of 
machinery in the years following up 
to our modern times, but the impor- 
tant revolutionary developments to 
come, such as vibratory block ma- 
chines of high capacity with auto- 
matic features, power lift trucks, off- 
bearers, modern mixers and handling 
equipment, high pressure steam cur- 
ing, etc., are of such recent date they 
are familiar to most of us. 

In conclusion, we emphasize again 
that our presentation herein is by 
no means comprehensive. Our obser- 
vations have been largely from rec- 
ords in our own publications and 
many important individuals and or- 
organizations obviously have not been 
mentioned. Such a treatise as this 
otherwise could go on indefinitely. 


Organize Sales Unit 


CINDER BLock, INc., Roanoke, Va., 
has organized the Pre-Shrunk Ma- 
sonry Sales Corporation as a supplier 
of building materials. The company 
will act as the exclusive selling agent 
for Cinder Block, Inc. 
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“ANCHOR’ 


Complete equipment for making con- 
crete, cinder and other light weight 
aggregate units, including engineering 
service for plants and revamping of 
old ones for more economical serv- 
i¢e. Hobbs block machines, Anchor 
tampers, Anchor Jr. strippers, Stearns 
power strippers, Stearns Joltcrete, 
Stearns mixers, pallets, Straublox Os- 
cillating attachments, etc. 


Repair parts for Anchor, Universal, 
Stearns, Blystone mixers and others. 


Anchor Concrete Mchy. Co. 


G. M. Friel, Mgr. Columbus 8, Ohio 











ROCK PRODUCTS 


IS CHOICE OF MORE 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS PRODUCERS 


Yes, more concrete products producers 
buy and read ROCK PRODUCTS than any 
other publication serving the industry be- 
cause: 


@ Only ROCK PRODUCTS has oa 
section devoted exclusively to 
Concrete Products 


@ All important new concrete 
products developments are 
printed first in ROCK PROD- 
ucTS 


Fill out the handy subscription form in this 
issue today. 


1 year, $2 
2 years, $3 


309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 














































Multiplex will assure you best 
service under present conditions 


Today’s production of Multiplex machinery 
is the greatest in history. Many additions 
to plants by old Multiplex customers plus 
hundreds of new Multiplex-equipped plants 
is taxing our facilities. 

Orders are filled in order of acceptance 
which means that you yourself decide 
when your new Multiplex machinery will 
be delivered by the date of your order. 
The same high quality which has given 
every Multiplex user years of trouble-free 
service in the production of high quality, 
uniform concrete products continues to be 
built into every piece of our machinery. 


Multiplex Multi-Mixer MULTIPLEX STANDARD TAMPER 
x This reliable, economical machine pro- 
Reverse, screw-type action assures thor- duces three to four 8x 8x16 in. blocks of 
ough, uniform mixing of every batch. The uniform, high quality per minute, day 
perfect machine for assembly-line type after day with minimum maintenance. The 
block making. beautiful block produced will build your 
lasting reputation. 


FLUE-BLOCK ... A Profitable Sideline 


The Multiplex Flue Block Machine makes 
ventilated, solid or lightweight units, in- 
cluding all attachments for ventilator and 
stove pipe openings. 


CONCRETE 
E X MACHINERY WRITE FOR CATALOG 


43 Years of Service FLMORE 
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A SUPERIOR VIBRATOR 


for only SQQ 500-2». ncn 


So economical is this machine in operation . . . of such uniform 
high quality is the block made on it, that manufacturer after manu- 
facturer who started out with one unit is adding two, three and 
four more. 


The Little Giant is a low-priced vibrating machine that moulds per- 
fectly cut blocks of maximum strength and density. Vibration is 
applied to the mould box while cores remain stationary, thus pro- 
ducing a superior block with square true corners and a smooth face. 


This is the block machine you want to investigate. Write today 
for descriptive literature. 


J.W. APPLEY & SON, Inc. 


831 © NINTH ST. N. © ST. PETERSBURG 4, FLA. 
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NO MATERIAL SHORTAGE 
for These Jobs! 


UNIVERSAL 


offers “at once” delivery on — Concrete Pipe 
up to 108” for culverts, small bridges, sewerage 
and drainage — Concrete Cribbing, open or closed 
face, for retaining walls, loading docks, flood 
control and bridge abutments. 





These construction jobs, and many others for 
which concrete pipe and cribbing are the best 
materials, need not wait — the materials are 
available. 


Plants throughout Eastern, Central and Southern United 


States guarantee quick delivery. Write or 





wire. 


UNIVERSAL 


CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


yy ee eee OC ee 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

































FOR CONCRETE PIPE 
The Quinn Standard is known as the best the 
world over, wherever concrete pipe is produced and 
used. Backed by over 30 years’ service in the hands 
of hundreds of Quinn-educated contractors, municipal 
departments and pipe manufacturers who know from 
experience that Quinn pipe forms and Quinn andes 
formulas combine to produce the finest concrete pipe 
at lowest cost. 











Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 


For making pipe by hand methods by either the wet 
or semi-dry processes. Built to give more years of 

service—sizes for any diameter pipe from 12 to 84 
inches—tongue and groove or bell end pipe at lowest 


cost. WRITE TODAY 


Complete information, prices and estimates sent on 
request. Also manufacturers of Quinn Concrete Pipe 
Machines. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS MiGeMI2°ST. BOONE. IA 


ERICKSON » POWER LIFT TRvGK 
STAMINA 

SPEED 
MANEUVERABILITY 


Pneumatic tired, low and 
high lift fork trucks— 
platform trucks. 






















































No paved runways needed—Speedy hydraulic platform raiser 
ana phe Write for eunglet etails. 


ERICKSON SPECIAL reader MFG. CO. 


109 14TH AVE. N. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















FREE SERVICE 


for BUYERS 


-.--Admixtures, Aggregate . . «Classifiers ~++-Dry 
i 





++++Blasting Supplies 
+-Bleck Machines, 
Cencrete Building 
--Bedies, Trailer 


- -Dewatering. Equip- 
ment, Sand 
.--Diesel Engines 

-+-Dragline Cableway 


- » «Hoists 
. -Hep 


. 4 TEAR OFF HERE W 


. ers - ++ +-Lecomeotives -..-Speed Reducers 
. -Afterecolers, Air . -Clutehes Dust Co! . -Labricants -+++Tanks, Storage 
+++ Aggregates (special) --Ceal Pulverizing Equipment & Sup- - Mills +++. Tractors 
.-+-Alr Compressors Equipment plies - Pulverizers ..+-Trucks, Industrial 
Air Separators . -Concentrating Tables Electric Motors . -Pamps ...+.Trucks, Mixer Body 
++--Asphalt Mixing Plants ..-Conerete Mixers . Seales .++Trucks, Motor 
«+++Bagging Machines . Concrete Mixing Censulting and De- .-Sereen Cloth -+.+. Vibrators 
. -Bags Plants ing -..-Sereens .- Welding & Cutting 
...-Barges --Conerete Specialty Explosives & Dynamite ....Scrubbers: Crushed Equipment 
. -Batchers olds ...+-Fans and Blowers Stone, Gravel . - Winches 
. Belting, Conveyor, . -Conerete Waterproof. -..--Fletation Equipment . - Shovels,’ Power . Wire Roepe 
Elevator, Power ing and Dampp Gasoli 
Transmission 


....Gear Reducers 


. + -Belting, V-Type -+.-Conveyors -Generator Sets 
+++-Belt Repair Equipment ....Coolers Grinding Media, 
--Bin Level Indicators Cranes ..Gypsum Plant Ma- 
-.-Bins and Batching . «Crushers 
Equipment . -Derricks 


chinery 
...-Hard Surfacing Ma- 
terials 


ate pers 
.-Kilms: Retary, Shaft, 


Here is the quick way to get information and prices 
on machinery and equipment. Just check the item 
(or items) listed below about which you desire in- 
formation. Then send this page to us, and we will 
take care of the rest. 





















































If equipment yeu are in market 
write it in the space below. 


for is net listed above, 





























.-Brick Machines and Excavators Vertical 
Melds . ++ Draglines 
..«-Buckets ..++Dredge Pumps 
. + +Bulldozers -+++Drilling Accessories 
- Cars, Industrial . Drills 


Send to: 


Research Service Department 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


309 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Orders Now Accepted for 


FLAM ‘CHALLENGER’ 
BLOCK MACHINES 


for Delivery Anywhere in the 


United States or Foreign Countries 
* 


Tested and proved for 30 years on the West 
Coast, this well-known, low-cost equipment 
equals the performance of expensive, com- 
plicated machines. Place your order NOW. 
Write for prices and descriptive literature. 


STEPHEN FLAM, 
15026 Oxnard St. 


INC. 


Van Nuys, Calif. 











THE HydroZecére4c 


MOVES 3560 Lbs. 


OF CONCRETE BLOCKS PER LOAD 


for 
WM. F. KOENIG 
co. 


SPEEDS 
PRODUCTION 
CUTS 
HANDLING 
COSTS 


With the motorized HydroLectric Lift Truck, The 
Wm. F. Koenig Co., Cincinnati, moves a steady flow of 
concrete blocks from the block machine to the curing 
rooms. 60 blocks are loaded in each steel rack; gross 
weight of the load is 3560 lbs. One man does the 
work of 4 with this amazing truck. The HydroLectric 
handles loads quickly and efficiently, keeps well ahead 
of production—cuts handling costs. Get complete de- 
tails on the time-saving, cost-cutting advantages of 
the HydroLectric. Write for Folder “J.” 


LIFT TRUCKS, INC. 


Walter Stuebing, President 
2425 Spring Grove Ave Cincinnati 14, Ohio 




















The New 


“STONE- 
SAW” 


Cuts 
Faster 


Leaves knife-like 
i, ee 
lower cost. 


Cut ials at 15 seconds per 
cut also Gables « Salvage e 
Conduit « Joists « Floor Units 
e Brick « SCORE blocks in 3 
seconds at a complete cost of 
only 4 cents. Made in 3 sizes 
with rail lengths up to 12 feet. Solve your cutting problems 
= = + with the new 


» | — DI-BOND wheel 
mews Write today for descriptive 
meorronatt? literature. 














WAG SPEED COVIING MACAIRERY | 


% REASONS WHY 
ALUMINUM PALLETS 
SPEED PRODUCTION 








. Early delivery—many sizes shipped from stock. 
- No bending, warping, rust or corrosion. 
. First cost is usually less than cast iron or steel 
pallets. 
. Worn and broken pallets returnable at market 
value of aluminum—about 30% of original cost. 
. Large plants report less than 2% pallet breakage 
per month. 
. More uniform blocks—less block breakage. 
. Due to short supplies of steel and the slowness of 
cast iron production, aluminum die casting is 
the -_ method that will guarantee early de- 
livery of sizeable quantities of pallets. 
8. Light weight means less operator fatigue—low 
shipping cost. 
Mail or express sample or drawing of pallet required for prompt quo- 
tation and delivery. We make aluminum, cast iron and brass castings 
of every description to buyers’ specifications. 


FLORIDA DIE CASTING FOUNDRY 


PHONE 2-1838 . ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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CHOICE OF DISCRIMINATING PRODUCERS 


- EAGLE 


This strong, compact unit, with a.wide range of reduction, 
is achieving low cost, high tonnage production for hun- 
dreds of discriminating producers. Here's why: 


1 Heavy, reversible, free-swinging manganese 
* steel hammers mounted on a special- 
alloy shaft. Four hammer adjustments for long wear. 





2 One piece welded frame reduces 
* weight to minimum while providing 
increased strength. 


3 Easily adjustable, heavy manganese steel 
* breaker plate, permits production of different 
sized materials as required. 





4 SKF double-roller, self-aligning bear- 
* ings completely protected from dust 
by labyrinth seals. 


2 to 3 tons per minute 
with Eagle Truck-Mounted 
Loader. 


One man, one machine, can 
handle loading from several 
points with the Eagle Truck- 
Mounted Loader. Fast, two or 
three tons per minute. Flexible 
... can be moved from one job 
to next without wasted time. Is 
ready for action as soon as 
moved into position. 


FOR THE WHOLE STORY 
Write Joday 
EAGLE CRUSHER CO., INC. 


C7 Ble), Me) site) 





eae eee eenne 
SAW CRUSHERS 
IMPACT BREAKERS 
PULVERIZERS 
convevrors 
toapers 





THE ORIGINATORS OF ONE-PIECE ELECTRICALLY-WELDED CRUSHER FRAMES 






IMPACT BREAKER 
AND PULVERIZER 
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SUPERLOY BITS and TOOLS 


Will Cut Drilling ii 
Costs for You | 



























CATALOG . 





Superloy All-Steel Bits are made from 
a special analysis of steel, and are sub- 
jected to a heat treatment that makes 
them easy to handle... quick to dress. 
The cutting end is extremely hard 
without being brittle, and gives more 
footage per dressing. Superloy All- 
Steel Bits can be furnished for use in 
any make of Bit Sharpening Machine, 
and with each bit we send complete 
instructions for the blacksmith to fol- 
low in heating and dressing this new 
steel. 














































It will pay you to investigate the fea- 
tures of “Tools by Cyclone— Master 
Tool Makers.” Quarries, open cut 
mines, and contractors everywhere 
are adopting them rapidly. Write to- 
day for a copy of Catalog B—“Drills 
by Cyclone.” 










THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 





ORRVILLE - OHIO 


LESS WEAR 


LESS SPREADING UNDER TIRE LOAD 
with STROH PROCESS 


TRUNNION ROLLERS 


Only the face of the Stroh Process Trunnion 


Roller is hardened with wearproof alloy steel. Be- a 
neath is. « cushioning ecns-60-eelt, duntiie steel Thrust Rollers offer the same benefits. We have pat 


which is easily machined and actually adds to the poo - all sizes and types. Furnished with or with- 


We also specialize in gears, sheaves, kiln tires, 
crusher rollers and jaw plates. 


wearing qualities of the casting. 


Resulting Trunnion Roller reduces wear or 
spreading on face under tire load and helps iron 


out uneven places of the face of the tire while Write today for our catalogue describing fully the 
maintaining better alignment of the entire unit. Stroh Process Trunnion Roller. 


STROH PROCESS STEEL CO. 


1428 HIGH STREET N. S. PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 








NEW GUARANTEED 


mechanical 


| RUBBER PRODUCTS 


available from Stock 
for immediate Delivery 


Phone...write...wire 


CARLYLE 


RUBBER CO., Inc. 


62-66 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK 7,N./Y. write for catalog 


. «and everything rubber for Industrial Requirements 
FOR DETAILED LISTINGS SEE THE CARLYLE AD ON PAGE 190 
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) CR 
A DOZEN GOOD REASONS 


FOR CHOOSING 


McLANAHAN 


SINGLE ROLL 













































































THE ROCKMASTER AUTOMATIC STEELSTRUT 
TOGGLE PRIMARY CRUSHER— 
REMARKABLE POWER AT LOW COST 


1. All Steel Constructed 2. Cast Steel Gears 3. Automatic 
Steelstrut Toggle for Tramp Iron Protection 4. Chilled 
Alloy Iron or Steel, Interchangeable and Reversible Crush- 
ing Plate Liners 5. Hard Surfaced Steel Segment Rolls 
Easily Replaced Without Dismantling Machine 6. Takes 
Choke Feed. 7. Dry, Muddy, Wet or Frozen Material Never 
Packs 8. Lowest Proportion of Flats and Dust Produced 
9. Slowest Speed of Moving Crushing Elements 10. Greatest 
Crushing Range With Opening Easily Adjustable 11. Takes 
Large Primary Sizes 12. Low First Cost—Low Power Cost— 
Minimum Repair and Upkeep Costs. 





















THE STEELSTRUT SLEDGE-WEDGE CRUSHER 
HIGHEST TON-PER-DOLLAR VALUE / 


Modernize your present plant with modern, 
dependable, low cost McLanahan equipment. 
Write for descriptive Bulletins today. 


McLANAHAN & STONE CORPORATION 


Pit, Mine and Quarry Equipment Headquarters 
Since 1835 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








le(auce 
that 
really 


holds! 


a Lock Nut 


Search no more. . . . This all- 
metal one-piece ‘Flexloc’’ Stop very wide range of thread 
and Lock Nut has every desirable tolerances 

feature. Just look them over: w It can be used over and over 

» It is of one-piece construction again without losing its abil- 

It can be made of any of the ity to lock 
conventional nut materials ~ It is not affected by temper- 

w Every thread—including lock- atures likely to be met with 
ing threads—takes its share in the field of Mechanical 
of the load Engineering. 

w Its construction is especially Being a “stop” nut, it stays 
advantageous for moximum locked in any position on a 
strength and dependability of threaded member 
low and thin nuts 


It accommodates itself to a 


Sizes from No. 6 to 1” in diameter; millions in 
use. Write for Bulletin 582. 


The famous ‘‘UNBRAKO”’ Socket Screw Products are also made by us. 


Ls 


BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ DETROIT @ INDIANAPOLIS@ ST. LOUIS @ SAN FRANCISCO 
OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 563 
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UNIT 514 


paar be pears tor high speed 
Centralized con- 
we ee mL. attachments. 
UNIT Ba ein & SHOVEL CORPORATION 
6409 W. Burnham Street, Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


1020 10-TON CRANE 
heme | crawler type crane for 
tough lifting . Fully convertible. 


357 MOBILE 1/2-Yd. DRAGLINE 
Fast, self-propelled UNIT. Rides 
on rubber. Operated by one 
ba Powered by one en- 
gine. Fully convertible. 


CONTACT FACTORY 
DIRECT 


For Price and 
Delivery 






































CAPACITIES 


LIMA 


Shovels © % cu. yd. to 5 cu. yds. 


? ® 10 Tons to 100 Tons 


re 


Cranes 


Draglines © Variable 








Match the Job with a LIMA 


sible to hoist, swing, travel and boom up or down 
at the same time; precision air control lessens 
operator fatigue and all types, regardless of size, 
can easily and quickly be converted from one com- 
bination to another by simply changing front end 
equipment. Contact your near-by distributor for 
complete details. 


You are prepared to handle a larger volume of 
work if your shovel, dragline or crane is a LIMA. 
Built in a variety of sizes, LIMA offers machines 
with capacities to fit your individual requirements. 
Their modern design incorporates features which 
make greater output possible, for example: all im- 
portant bearing points are protected with anti-fric- 
tion bearings; independent clutches make it pos- 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED 
SHOVEL AND CRANE DIVISION LIMA, OHIO 








JONES SKIP HOIST } 
DRIVES 


OR speedy operation, reliable service and over-all economy 
the Jones Skip Hoist Drive has made a name for itself in a wide 
variety of materia] handling service. These skip hoist drives are 
built as complete units by the Jones organization in several types 
with base to take any motor specified by the purchaser. They are 


™ 


i& — 


e@ The view above shows a typical Jones Skip Hoist Drive 











equipped for all the modern protective devices such as cam or nut 
type limit switches, solenoid or disc type brakes and slack cable 
switches. The drives are single, double, or triple reduction Jones 
Herringbone Speed Reducers, built to stand up under the many 
years of pounding that a skip hoist drive has to take. The shafis 
are supported in roller bearings, with rolling action, rack generated 
gear and pinion teeth to insure easiest possible starting with low 
starting-peak loads. All reducer bearings and gears are automatic 
oil-bath lubricated. 


The Jones organization has an extensive file of information on 
skip hoist drive problems and will be pleased to work with you on 
any problems involving such applications 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4447 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 





installation while the view below shows one of the Jones 
units equipped with traveling nut type limit switch, motor 
actuated brake, and slack cable switch. 
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Two factors insure long, low-cost service when you buy 
Goodall Belting . . . the traditional pride-in-product qual- 
ity built into every length, and the selective specifications 
by which it is made to meet particular service requirements. 


CONVEYOR... 


“TRIPLE-S." One of Goodall’s finest. For 
handling the “heavies" — crushed limestone 
up to 8", ores, rough slag, run-o'-mine coal, 
wet char, etc., and hot materials. 


“GOODALL.” For lighter materials such as crushed stone, 
gravel, shells, ashes, salt, sized coal. 


ELEVATOR... 


“'76" BRAND. For severe service on wet 
or dry materials . . . crushed stone, rough 
slag, trap rock, etc. 


“LA CROSSE.” For general service on bulk materials, 
including sand, gravel, lime, coal, salt, fertilizer, dry chem- 
icals, finished cement. 


_@ TRANSMISSION... 


“| Sa «=O'POWER KING.” Raw edge belting famous 
~ ag for strength and durability. For rock crush- 
“ers, cement plants and similar applications. 


















Extra heavy construction—33 to 35 oz. silver hard duck. 


For lighter work: "LA CROSSE," 32 oz. duck; "OSAGE," 
28 oz. duck. 


Contact Our Nearest Branch or Main Office for Details 


THE GOODALL-WHITEHEAD COMPANIES 
Philadelphia @ Trenton @ New York @ Chicago 
Pittsburgh @ Boston @ Los Angeles @ San Fran- 
cisco @ Seattle @ Salt Lake City @ Houston 


Established 1870 
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LOCOMOTIVES serve BEST 
when FITTED to their JOB 


—s | 





restate naneec 





isons!“ Sliema 








If rail haulage is an important part of your 
operations, the CORRECT SELECTION 
of your locomotive has a major bearing on 
your operating costs—and your profits. 


WRITE FOR SURVEY DATA SHEET 


We will gladly send you a Survey Data Sheet 
to enable you to send our engineers a com- 
plete description of your haulage conditions. In turn we will send 
you a reliable recommendation covering the size and type of loco- 
motive that will perform YOUR work in terms of highest efficiency 
and lowest ton-mile costs. 


Write us TODAY 
EXPORT : 50 Church St., New York 
orrice. Brown & Sites Co., Inc. Cable Add. “BROSITES” 


BVETTPOR! LOLUIIOTIVE, WORK 


nn 
ai ull UT 
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STEAM—GASOLINE—DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES—ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL DRIVE 







NAVENPART BF 























AIR 
FLOATING 




















The Economical Way to Handle 
Bulk Cement and Dry Sand 


Handle bulk materials by air. It’s faster, cleaner 
and more flexible. It involves less maintenance. 
The ROBINSON CONVEYING SYSTEM “floats” 
rather than blasts the material through the pipe. 
It has high capacity over long distances, up steep 
grades and around bends. It has no continuously 
moving parts such as gears, screws, shafts or 
bearings. 
















Bulletin 310 gives further details. 
Write for a copy. 


ROBINSON AIR-ACTIVATED CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 


Division of MORSE BOULGER DESTRUCTOR CO. 
211-H East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Steel Conveyor “with Belt" 
“Steep Side’’ Body Unloading Rock 





Model J Side Conveyor Model T Rear Conveyor 
or Transfer Attachment Semi-Trailer Body or Transfer Attachment 





The New Baughman “Self-Unloading” 
Body is VERSATILE and RUGGED! 


Baughman’s New Model ASK-2 “Self-Unloading” Body 
is versatile—spreads lime, dumps rocks, delivers coal 
into bins, grain into cribs, or transfers its load to 


* Baughman’s All 
another vehicle. Steel, Standard 11 


Rugged—one standard body design capable of doing many page a joa 
specialized trucking jobs. Body with Spread- 
Constructed of high tensile, alloy steel (30% lighter, 17% " “"°™** 
stronger, and more abrasive resistant than ordinary steel). 

Ball and roller bearings throughout. Made in either Standard 

or Steep Sides—Lengths to suit your truck—Power take-off 

or motor driven—With or without attachments. 


Ask for recommendations—we 
have a reliable dealer near you. 
































Pending. 


View of our heavy 
cut steel and 
bronze, 15 to 1, 
Gear Reduction. 
Simple, efficient, 
trouble-free. Will 
give years of 
Service. 





manufactured exclusively by View of our 
Distributor 
Case. Heavy, 
hardened and 
annealed cut Model O Phosphate and Pow- 

steel gears, dered Lime Spreader Attachment. 





BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. Eaieeaeeeseet 

Factories + JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS belt attached. Also 
note new type, ad- 7m 
justable, feed-choker. & 











The Williams “SLUGGER” Crusher and Pulverizer 
Handles “ONE MAN” Stone e Saves Sledging 


Also Makes 114”, %” or Agricultural Limestone in One Operation 




















Sa. nae .y. By reducing large rock to 1%”, %” or agriculturai 
=, limestone in one operation, the “Slugger” has enabled 
a operators to produce these sizes at a low cost per ton 

| and with small investment. 


Features include—Manganese steel hammers, heavy 
duty bearings, adjustable breaker plate, hammer ad- 
justments overcome wear, economical to operate. 


The “Slugger” is built in Seven 

Sizes —from 30 to 150 horse- 

power — write for illustrated 
bulletins today. 


The Williams Patent 
Crusher and Pulverizer 


800 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





SALES AGENCIES 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
15 Park Row 1 N. 4th Street 


OLDEST ANDO LARGEST BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD 


ade | | 
of *‘Slugger’’ showing ce . 


Heavy duty hammer: 


be Tp eeapi <== PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 





CHICAGO 
37 W. Van Buren 
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HENDRICK perroraten plate 





for Accurate Sizing 
— Longer Service 


Hendrick Perforated Plate in vi- 
brating and shaking screens assures 
uniform mesh throughout unusually 
long screen life. Perforations of 
any specified size and shape afford 
continuously accurate sizing. Hen- 
drick Perforated Plate—including 
Hendrick High Carbon, Heat 


Treated Steel for abrasion-resist- 


B= HENDRICK  2eet7ctte cine 


rosion-resistance — is supplied in 


Py ee ee Manufacturing Company any required gauge. Write for “Per. 


Architectural Grilles 


Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 47 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. forated Plate” catalog. 


“Shur-Site’ Treads and 






Amorgrids. Sales Offices In Principal Cities 














Specify STANDARD 


when you need 











N ELEVATOR 
BUCKETS 










Standard designs or special 
buckets to your order. Skilled serv- 
ice in a well-equipped plant specializing 
in replacement buckets. Welded or riveted con- 
struction. Sizes up to 42” long, %" steel. Large or small 
orders given prompt and individual attention. Write for our 
low prices. 


STANDARD METAL MFG. COMPANY “ALINTa. 


OHIO 























{Gime Add Sedge” SAVE Pumping 


Cost 

Continuous operation 
without attention for 
fone periods. seeming 

ox, stuffin an 

water ALL eliminated. 
Close ye ay main- 
tained by easy slippage 
seal adjustment. eavy 
umping g parts of material best suited for YOUR particular 
eron em. Complete engineering service. Prompt shipment 


of parts. The most cient and economical pump you can 
buy. Write for Complete Catalog. 


A. R. WILFLEY & SONS, Inc. Denver, Colo, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1775 BROADWAY 


WILFLEY 
—contzifugal 























ee MARK 
! 














THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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HOUSANDS of men in industrial plants, mines 
and mills all over the country are doing just 
what this man is doing. They are cutting costs by re- 
pairing conveyor belts with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN F-100 that shows how 
easy it is to repair rips, to strengthen soft spots and 
to put in patches by using Flexco HD rip plates. The 
bulletin also shows how to make tight butt joints in 
both conveyor and elevator belts with 

Flexco HD Belt Fasteners. These fast- pani var 
eners are made insix sizes. Furnished 

in special analysis steel for general use i 
and in various alloys to meet special » nd 


conditions. be @ 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


Fle: HD 
4684 Lexington St., Chicago, III. Belt  ecines 


FLEXCO. E—i > BELT FASTENERS 


Sold by supply houses every where 





>TAKE A LOOK AT 


DIXIE’S NON- CLOG CRUSHING PRINCIPLE 


“MEDIUM SIZE 
MATERIAL 


e material produced in one operation 


THE DIXIE METHOD OF CRUSHING 


With a DIXIE on the job there is: No clogging despite high moisture 
content * No delay in production *« Greater output with same 
or less power * Uniformity of product * Lower drying costs. 


DIXIE MACHINERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4202 Goodfellow Bivd., St. Lovis 20, Mo. © 104 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 


DIXIE |. 


HAMMERMILLS 


ENGINEERED FOR THE MOST MODERN 
GASOLINE OR DIESEL POWER 


Every equipment man “takes off his hat” to 
Continental, Caterpillar and International for 
the precision manufacture, the fuel economy, 
low upkeep, long life and complete depend- 
ability of their latest engines. 


Jaeger Compressors are equipped with Con- 
tinental, Caterpillar and International power — 
built to the same micro-precision standards, to 
operate at far slower speeds, cooler tempera- 
tures and only a fraction of the cost of engine 
upkeep, and to outlast their original power 
plants, plus a second, AND A THIRD. 


For the LOWEST COST AIR you've ever known, 
equip with “AIR PLUS.” 
Sizes 60 to 500 feet—sold, serviced in 120 cities. 


Why Buy an Obsolete Compressor When 
You Can Get a Jaeger? 


‘ee Ve 17, N.Y. 





@ Air-cooled, 2-stage ver- 
ticol compressors built in a 
bolonced ‘“‘W'' with larger 
valves, interchangeable pre- 
cision parts, full force feed 
lubricated. 

© 20% to 30% slower, 
long-life piston speed, 100% 
efficient intercooling and 
ovtomatic drainage. 


© Massive main frame with 
recessed fuel tank, 30% to 
50% larger air receivers, 
bigger tool boxes, life-time 
clutches, sectional radiators 
and intercoolers, electric 
starter, grouped controls, 
Timken bearing wheels, 
**Auto-Steer"’ axle, etc. all 
standard. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE les 


REGIONAL OFFICES aye) 
E. 48th St. 226. Labelle $i, 235538 Martin. 
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BRANFORD inencs 


PNEUMATIC VIBRATORS 














MAKE HOPPERS, BINS, CHUTES, SCREENS 


Hlow Fnooly 


AIR VALVE FLOW CONTROL 
NEW HAVEN VIBRATOR CO. 


145 CHESTNUT ST. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





BLAW-KNOX BUCKETS 


Write Bucket Headquarters 


dale hich Aci ae alcie ol oMMl sikh aa Gales Me olach ale ict Mie Ml ol la 0: Mililel| 
with less crane time 


Over 100 types and sizes! Write for Catalog 1757 


gets more work done 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 
2035 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























ARMSTRONG-BRAY 


See 
= 


Prompt Belivery 2 


ARMSTRONG- BRAY 
ON BOTH STANDARD 
TYPES 


IREGRI 

















on STEELGRIP Steel 
Lacing that is applied with 
a hammer. 11 sizes—con- 
venient boxes or long lengths 
for wide belts. Have 2-piece 
hinged rocker pins. 


on WIREGRIP Belt Hooks e; Z 
that are applied with any & YU 
lacing machine and come 
with extra blue aligning 
ecards (patented) that assure 
uniform tension on every 
hook and prevent card-end 
waste. 


Write for Circulars 


ARMSTRONG-BRAY & CO. 


"The Belt Lacing People’ 


"ZB ge 





5386 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, U. S. A. 








WON'T QUIT 
OR CAUSE TIME OUT 


A Hayward Bucket keeps the job 
going ahead on scheduled time. It 
won't quit or cause time out. 















aes ¥ uF Wort 
OVEN WIRE SCREENS 


ACCURATE + DURABLE + ECONOMICAL 






The reliability of T.C. Alloy Screens has car 
ried them into all parts of the world. Made 
in Standard and Special Weaves, with Square 
or Oblong Openings — from 10 mesh, .035” 
wire on up. Write today for Catalog No. 42. 
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JOIN OUR FAMILY OF 


9000 ROCK PRODUCTS 





Each ROCK PRODUCTS will help you solve 

your production and marketing problems. READERS 
Each issue has as regular features ‘Operating 12 beautiful issues, $2 
Trends,” “Hints and Helps,” ‘Rocky's 

Notes,” “News of the Industry” in addition _o2 years, $3 


many important articles about successful 
Rock Products plonts. 


ROCK 


PRODUCTS 











Mail handy subscription card 
in this issue. . . . No postage 


needed. . . . Act now. 




















TRUK-LODER 2002, 


dump trucks attaches to all makes 
and models of trucks. 


Present hydraulic hoist furnishes lifting power. 
Truck driver operates loader with present hoist lever. 
All operations in front and in full view of driver. 


Y2-yard scoop, sturdy construction, easy to attach 
and remove. Low priced. 


Special long-wearing scoop available for handling 
crushed stone. 


Write for details. 


Brak Loder Co. (98°58 
e TIFFIN, OHIO 











custom-made ou “ 
Multi-wall 
Shipping Sac 


: (valve and open-mouth types) _ 


-. We make them, complete — 
from tree to finished 
paper bag 





Kraft Bag Corporatior | 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. | 


Mills at GILMAN, VT. 


5s 





Leads 


for making 


Above is pictured the 17-ton Ehrsam calcining 
kettle, standard for the industry 


EHRSAM manufactures a complete line of 


equipment for making gypsum wallboard and 


for processing many other non-metallic ma- 
terials. 


THE J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. COMPANY 


Enterprise, Kansas 








PULVERIZE FOR LESS! 


Always 
in the 
Limelight 


GILSON puverzes 

PULVERIZERS 
It is for a number of reasons that Gilson Limestone Pul- 
verizers produce specification-true Agricultural Limestone at 
such low costs. Gilsons are large capacity units. Power 
requirements are low. They pulverize the stone quickly. 
And all parts subject to wear are quickly accessible. You 


should get the details about these and other advantages of 
Gilson’s. Write today for our catalog. 


GILSON BROS. CO. 


Foundry & Machine Works 3 Fredonia, Wisconsin 
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You'll most likely come face to face 

with one or more Owen buckets 

n most jobs should your travels take you to an 
excavating job 


ww h en The reason why is most simple, for 


consistent superior bucket -perform- 
° e hig mali ance by Owens is responsible for their 
| a XC avati n gG tS oF 1. wn, widespread use and acceptance. 
3 Bring your equipment cata- 


Pe ece S S a vy : 4 log files up to date NOW — BITE 
















by requesting your e 
- ke copy of the latest 
The OWEN BUCKET Co. i sane, Owen Catalog. 
6040 Breakwater Avenue Cleveland, Ohio ai oN a? 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago Berkeley, Cal. . 





~~) 
~ 
z= 
lo 
=) 
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RUBBER 


Sand and Gravel Pumps Doss : 
HEAVY-DUTY for the Stone, Gravel and Cement Industries 


PRODUCTS 





Complete stock of replace- ; 
(Ball-Bearing) ment parts, elbows and fit- Air, Steam, Water Hose V-Belts Slings 





; Suction Hose Conveyor Belts Packing 
tings carried for prompt Sand Suction Hose Elevator Belts Molded Products 
and Low Head Types shipment. Srodge Moowss “ Cuiiey tageing — Cutting and 
Repl “S ae. i ee ee ft d al ement Loading Hose ute Lining urfacing Wheels 
gga parts mace Oo jig standards an always an always Transmission Belting Launder Lining 


} 
For 30 years LIGHTNING pumps have faithfully performed the work they | 
are intended for. We manufacture a type and size to fit the need. Sim- 


it Pays You to Put Manhattan on the Job 


sm KKAYBESTOS MANHATTAN = 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 


plicity of design and ease of handling have made these pumps one of 
the most popular. Write for catalog now. 


Mfg. by 
THE KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 























Vio Starch Base 
HIGH EXPLOSIVE 





Se METAL 
SAND AND GRAVEL SCREENS 

Manufactured exactly to your specifications 

Any size or style screen, in thickness of steel 

wanted with any size perforation desired. 

a We can promptly duplicate your presen your present screens at lowest prices 


CHICAGO "PERFORATING co. 


TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 


One of Emerica ¢ Oldest High Explosives Manufacturers 


PLANTS SEIPLE. PA + ROBERT. CAL + MAGAZINES STRATEGICALLY ATE 









OFFICES: ALLENTOWN, PA. + SAM FRANCISCO, CAL + LOS ANGELES, CAL. + PORTLAND, ORE + NEW YORK, W. Y. 


PROFIT 


BUILT TO LAST! 
A COMPLETE LINE 
Accurate and Reliable Prompt Delivery 


Write Today : Wire or Phone Today 
THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. CO. 


3574 E. 78 STREET CLEVELAND 5, OHI 

















HIGHER TONNAGE! 
STEEL AND ALLOY 
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CLASSIFIED 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Single insertion rate $8 per column inch. Larger inser- 
tions accepted at lower rates; request classified rate 
card. Terms: Cash with order except for contract adver- 





tisers who are billed monthly at contract rates. POSI- 
TIONS WANTED and POSITIONS VACANT (not displayed 
ads) $1 a column inch per insertion; cash with order. 











Heavy INDUSTRIAL Mitt EQUIPMENT 


GOOD CONDITION — READY FOR LOADING 


2—Vulecan Rotary Dryers 6’x64’ 


1—Vulcan Cooler 7’x80’, New 


1—1”x8” Fuller-Kinyon Pump, Type H, Cat F-K, 2A 


2—Allis-Chalmers Tube Mills 7’x22’ 
1—Smidth Tube Mill, 5’6”x22’ 
1—Allis-Chalmers Tube Mill 6’x22’ 





starter and. panel boards 





SPECIALS 


20 ton G.E. Electric Locomotive, 500 Volt DC 

5000 KW Westinghouse Turbo-Generator, 3600 RPM, 
200 Ibs. pressure, condensing, 2300/60/3, complete 

800 KW Westinghouse M-G set, syn. Motor, 1150 
HP, 514 RPM, 13200/60/3. Generator 250 Volt 
DC with direct connected exciter, complete with 








No. 3 Williams Hammer Mill, 6 rows of 
hammers, 8/row 


30x24 Jeffrey Type Swing Hammer Pul- 
verizer 

Dings Magnetic Separator IR14, 110 Volt, 
86 RPM, complete with M-G set 

3600 sq. ft. Wheeler Surface Condenser 

2—50 HP Jones Herringbone Speed Re- 
ducers, ratio 93.5:1 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1—Schutz O’Neill 18” Pulverizer 

1—Schutz O’Neill 20” Pulverizer 

1—Kent 26” Pulverizer 

1—Raymond Pulverizer 5-0 

1—Schutz O'Neill 20” Pulverizer 

700 HP G.E. Type KF Motor, 2300/60/3, 
1800 RPM 

50 KW West. M-G set, 1200 RPM, 125 
Volt DC, 75 HP Motor, 2200/60/38 


1—No. 8745 Allis-Chalmers 8’x45’ Compeb, 4 compartment mill 


ROTARY KILNS 


3—Vulcan 8’6”x7'6”x125’ 
3—Mosser 5’6”x5’x60’ 
1—Vulean 7'6”x7’x125’ 
1—Vulcan 7’6”x6’9”x150’. 


DRYERS 

2—Mosser 5’6”x5’x22’6” 

1—Mosser 6’x5’x55’ 

1—Ruggles Coles A-8 Double Shell, 5’x30’ 


75 a Westinghouse Turbo-Gen. 200 Ibs. 
7200 RPM geared to 50 KW 
135 5 Volt DC 1200 RPM Generator 


1000 HP. G.E. 600 RPM 6600/60/3 Slip 
Ring Motor with controls. 


2—Raymond Pulverizers 4-0 
1—Raymond Pulverizer 3-0 


8—Worthington 6x4x6 Duplex Steam 
Pumps 


ALSO PUMPS—COMPRESSORS—TANKS—MOTORS—BOILERS—POWER PLANTS 


HEAT AND POWER CO. 70 pine st. 


Whitehall 3-2172 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








2 Plymouth Gasoline Locomotives, type 2, 


FOR SALE 


Model 





. 1170 and 1171, Gauge 48”, 





wheels, 
misel. spare parts. 


1101 N. Snelling Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


3, Serials 80988 and 80820. 
axles, bearings, friction rings, and 


J. L. SHIELY COMPANY 


TANK FOR SALE 


100 tons capacity with supports to dis- 
charge 9’ above grade. Includes skip 
hoist in enclosed tower but will sell 
separately. Condition is excellent. 


G. & W. H. CORSON, INC, 
PLYMOUTH MEETING, VA. 





FOR SALE 


1—12x24 Eagle Pulverizer 
1—3x6-3 Neer’s Vibrating Screen 


The above items are in good running con- 
dition and, also, are immediately available. 


THE PUGH QUARRY COMPANY 
Custar, Ohio 

















No. 460 MARION SHOVEL 


| Motor Generator set removed. 


i VERMARCO LIME COMPANY 


FOR SALE 


Some other repairs needed. 
Low as is price. 


WEST RUTLAND, VERMONT 











FOR SALE 
2—Hammermills 42”x36”— 
Type B Ball Bearing. 

WANTED TO BUY 
1—Well Drill 6” to 9” Bit. 
CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Jeffrey 











FOR SALE 


AC Tractor with 7 yd. Continental Scraper. 
Very good condition. 

AC K Tractor with Garwood Bulldozer. 
Completely overhauled like new. 

Austin-Western Rip Rooter. New. 


GEORGE M. PENDERGAST & CO. 
226 So. Ist St. Milwaukee 4, Wis. 




















OFFICE PHONES: MULBERRY 8775 G 8776; L D 266 


We Rent Construction Equipment of All Kinds 














Write, wire or Write, wire or 
phone regardless 5515 Bulwer Ave. ST. LOUIS 7, MO. phone regardless 
of location of of large or small 
work, requirements. 
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FOR 
IMMEDIATE 


DELIVERY 
OF 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Conveyor Belting... Transmission 
Belting... Elevator Belting...Fire, 


















Welding Hose, etc. 







FOR SALE 








CALL, WIRE or Write 


CARLYLE 


THE 


RUBBER HEADQUARTERS 





Wates, Air, Steom, Suction o, CARLYLE RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE 
NEW, GUARANTEED & LOW PRICED 


CONVEYOR BELTING 


ABRASIVE RESISTANT COVERS 















" HEAVY- DUTY FRICTION SURFACE 






















Width Ply Width Ply Width Ply 
18° —6 10° — 6 6-5 
16° — 6 10° — 5 5-5 

6 r= § 
12” — 6 es" - 5 4 =—4 
12° —§ 6 —6 7-4 


_Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and — 


(ENDLESS “V" BELTS 


——— - WIDTH All Sizes 
“B" WIDTH All Sizes | “E" WIDTH All Sizes 
“C" WIDTH All Sizes | Sold in Matched Sets 
apie For eoteas « veanesanen Size =e oo 


“D" WIDTH All Sizes 





























APPROVED " SPECIFICATION HOSE 
EACH LENGTH WITH COUPLINGS ATTACHED 





Size Length Per Length 
2%" - 50 feet - $28.00 
= 5 = - 16.00 
2" ~ - 23.00 
= _ _ 13.00 
Y” so * = 20.00 
= 25° 11.00 







Specify Thread On Sousiions 


CARLYLE RUBBER CO., In 




















62-66 PARK PLACE 

















LANSMISSION BELTING 











Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers 
ag?y — 8 — 1/8" — 1/1 Wane Saw i es 1 
Samim UP = ie Panini a 
mia ta a 1967 — 4. 1/8 — 1/3" 
— ian i on Ww 4— 1 — 1/99" 
Sete 1 an 6 an I oe Te 
— ian i a Ver is”. 4 oe I oe 1 
—4— 1/8" o— 1/32" Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths 












SPECIAL OFFER. | Heavy bury 
RUBBE R HOSE 


WATE 
ins Length wi ® HOSE 


A Les ctPlings Attached 
~ oe = : Per Length 
sn ww = 8.488 
1 — 25 « ‘ acs 
_ 4 ~ 6.25 
1. . = 9 = we 
7 ~ 7.50 
35 * 
=o ae - ae 
a sue 3 - 2.00 
ris 2 = ; = 15.00 
Le. he ~ — 
. ~ 4.00 
0 —- 20.00 


_ 


—- 625 .. 2.50 . 


— 50 rr) 
ee . 122. a 
— = — 10. 00 = he hd 
LAR — 20.00 — 3.50 ry 
GER sizes 
 Prices— Ney %, AVAILABLE 


New York 





NEW YORK, N 











CINDER CRUSHERS 
VIBRATING SCREENS 
SCALES & CONVEYORS 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Cinder Crusher 

10 to 20 ton capacity per hour. .$345 
Large Cinder Crusher 

25 to 60 ton capacity per hour... 795 
3’ x 6’—1 deck Vibrat. Screen... 495 
3’ x 8’—1 deck Vibrat. Screen... 585 
3’ x 8’—2 deck Vibrat. Screen... 685 
3’ x 8’—3 deck Vibrat. Screen... 885 
Bag and Block Conveyors...... 495 
Portable Bag and Block Piler.. 5306 
5 Ton Tipple Scale 
15 Ton Truck Scale............ 450 
20 Ton Truck Scale 510 


BONDED SCALE COMPANY 


128 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio 
Phone GA 5712 Evenings UN 2832 


Visit our factory. We manufacture more 
than 150 models of Scales, Screens, Crush- 
ers, and Conveyors. Inspect several models 
in operation. 



































FOR SALE 
Steel Storage Tanks 





6,000 = 8,000 7 10,000 
Gallon Capacity 





Reconditioned, Tested 
and Painted 


THE PURDY COMPANY 
122 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

























SPECIAL OFFERING DIESELS 


30 KW _ International Harvester 
UD-14 Diesel Engines with direct 
connected AC Generators. 

50 KW _ International Harvester 
UD-18 Diesel Engines with direct 
connected AC Generators. 

Above are complete units in every 
respect. 

Full details will be furnished upon 
request. 


A. G. SCHOONMAKER COMPANY 


50 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone Worth 2-0455 

























1—Rotary Kiln, 50° x 40°, %"" shell 
2—4' x 20° Rotary Dryers 
1—aAllis-Chalmers 6' x 15° Ball Peb Mill 


a Blake Type Jaw Crush- 
er, 


1—16"" Trough Belt Conveyor, 175° 


6—Oliver Top Feed 8° x 6' continuous 
De-waterers 


500 hp of Motors, 10 to 75 hp, 3/60/440 
volt with starters 


Partial List Only 
WIRE, PHONE, WRITE for Full Details 


BRUL Lessee 20 sheer 
225 West 34th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 








B-Erie 1%-yd. gas-air GA-3 shovel, rebuilt. 
Marion electric shovels, 4, 3, and 1-yd. 

Bucyrus 50B and 80B steam shovels. 

P & H 1%-yd. Model 700 dragline-crane, gas. 
Northwest #5, 1%-yd. shovel-dragl., gas. 
Cedar Rapids travel type asphalt plant. 

Allis Chalmers 27” Gates 12K gyratory crusher. 
Allis Chalmers Superior 54”x24” crushing rolls. 
A-C 7” Newhouse reduction crushers, (2). 
Euclid 6-yd. bottom dump crawler wagons (8). 
Monighan 3-yd. electric Walking dragline. 
Porter, Vulean 18-ton stm. locos., 36”, rebuilt. 
Whitcomb 8-ton gas locomotives, 24” ga., (4). 
Vulean 29-ton stm. locomotives, 42” and std. ga- 
American 50-ton steam 8/T locomotive, std. ga. 
Baldwin 60-ton steam locomotive, std. ga. 
B-Erie 52B Diesel 2-yd. shovel front att. 
Boiler tubes, 236—1%"x5’, ferrules, (new). 
Gold placer dredge. Hydroelee. gen. plant. 


H. Y. SMITH CO. 


828 N. Broadway Milwaukee 2, Wis. 














FOR SALE 
ALUMINUM PAINT 


Brilliant long lasting high quality protec- 
tive coating. Buy direct and save money- 
55 gal. drums $2.59 gallon. 5 gal. cans 
$2.69 gallon. 


PAINT SPECIALTIES co. 
319 Third Ave. ittsburgh, Pa- 
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FOR SALE 














114, yard Northwest Shovel & Crane, 
Model 104 
yard P. & H. Shovel & Crane, 
“Model 206 
o” x 24% Champion Jaw Crusher, 
No. 20-D 
' x 24” Farrel Jaw Crusher, Type 
2-B 
6” Xx 15” Farrel Jaw Crusher, Type 
12-B 


x 13” Farrel Jaw Crusher, Type 
4-B 
os” x 14” Climax Jaw Crusher, Serial 
Yo. 1028 
x 13” Champion Jaw Crusher 
No. 6 
(3°. 2 Rl Gruendler Single Roll 
rusher 
x 14” Allis-Chalmers Double Roll 
(‘rusher 
x 15” Farrel Double Roll Crusher 
5 Gates Gyratory Crusher 
Traylor TY Reduction Crusher 
N {0 Telsmith Reduction Crusher 
on Austin Western Road Roller 
ird Manganese Shovel Bucket 
vard Blaw Knox Material-Han- 
‘ling Bucket 
ard Sauerman Dragline Hoist 
Do a Novo Gasoline Hoist, 


x 16’ Acme Trunnion Type Re- 
lving Screen 

8’ Niagara Double Deck Heavy- 
tuty Vibrator Screen 

6’ Kennedy Double Deck Vibra- 


rv Sereen 
10’ Niagara Double Deck Vibra- 
Screen 
i of 1030 Drive Chain, new and 
cond hand 


150° Heavy-Duty Manganese Chain, 
pitch, with K-2 attachment 
very third link 
No. 102 Chain with K- 
ment 

“80° Chabeleo 2115 Chain, 6” pitch, 
with K-2 attachment 
5 Sprockets for 6”, 5” and 4” pitch 
Chain 

i180’ No. 825 Chain with K-2 
ment 
12—8 x § x 
Buckets 

-10 x 6 x 5 Manganese Type 
Buckets 
i—12 x 
Buckets 
s9—16 x 8 x 7 Manganese Tyre 
Buckets 

's—18 x 9 x 8 Manganese Type 
Buckets 
—20 x 9 x 8 Manganese Type A 
Buckets : 

\bout 3000 Steel Buckets in follow- 
ing sizes: 8”, 10”, 12”, 16”, 18”, 24”, 
and 26” 

\ny size Belt or Chain Elevator, 
with Gear or Speed Reducer 

2) Brand new American Pulley 
Speed Reducers, 13 to 1 reduction 

1000’ Brand new Conveyor Belting, 
from 18” to 36” wide 

76 Pillow Block Link Belt Roller 
Bearings for 2}4 Shaft & 1}§ Shaft 

180 Self-Aligning Stephens-Adamson 
Ball Bearing Pillow Block for 2¥%, 

248, 3%, and 448 Shafts 
Brand new Fafnir Self-Aligning 
Ball Bearing Pillow Block Bear- 

ings for 1}§, 2% and 2}4 Shafts 

x 30” Belt Conveyor, with 
frame, Speed Reducer, & Belting 

is’ x 24” Belt Conveyor, with 
rame, Speed Reducer, & Belting 

’ x 24” Belt Conveyor, with Frame, 
Speed Reducer, & Belting 
’ x 18” Belt Conveyor, with Frame, 
Speed Reducer, & Belting 

\' x 18” Belt Conveyor, with Frame, 

Speed Reducer, & Belt ting 

All the above equipment is located 

in our yard and can be inspected any 

time upon advance notice. 


FRANK A. KREMSER & SONS, INC. 


3435-45 North Fifth Street 


PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
Office Phone 
Regent 7272 


2 attach- 


attach- 


or 


Manganese Type 


7 


x 6 Manganese Type 


> > PP PP 


Night Phone 
Hancock 7959 














STIFF LEG DERRICKS 


1—75 ton Hoist & Derrick Co. Stiff Leg Der- 
rick, 40’ mast, 120’ boom, with special 
double drum, 125 H.P. electric Hoist and 
attached swinger, with control equipment 
440/60/3. 

1—62% ton Insley Stiff Leg Derrick, 54’ 
mast, 70’ boom. 

1—40 ton American Terry Stiff Leg Derrick, 
60’ mast, 120’ boom. 

DERRICKS IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 

LIKE NEW 











AIR COMPRESSORS 


Portable and stationary, belt with elec. or gas 
power, sizes from 20 cu. ft. 1,000 cu. ft. 


CRUSHERS 


1—Acme Style D #9% Jaw Crusher, with screen, 
elevator and gas eng., 12 to 18 tons per hour. 

—9%x24” United Iron Works Jaw Crusher. 

1—12x20” Acme Road Machinery’s Jaw Crusher, 
Ser. No. 1873, Style A. 

1—9x16” Climax Jaw Crusher #2. 

1—9x16” Acme Jaw Crusher £1686, size 8%A. 

1—9x18” Sawyer Massey Jaw Crusher. 

1—#5 Allis Chalmers Gyratory Crusher, #5331, 
size 10x38”. 

1—#5 Austin Gyratory Crusher, Ser. No. 2945, 
size 12x35%4”. 


DERRICKS 


4—Steel guy derricks. 2—20 ton American steel 
guy derricks, 110’ masts, 90-100’ booms 
15 ton American steel derrick, 83’ mast, 75’ 
boom. 1—5 ton Terry Guy Derrick, 70’ mast, 


60’ 

11—Stiff leg ‘derricks. 1—25 ton Wiley, 30’ mast. 
60’ boom. 1—15 ton Clyde, 30’ mast, 45’ 
boom. 1—11 ton Fort Pitt, 38’ mast, 70’ 
boom. 8—4 ton Ingrams, 50’ booms, brand 
new. 


A GIRAFFODUCK 








—and it's just as silly to use 
equipment that doesn’t fit your 
job. You can RENT just the 
right kind and size from E.C.A. 


HOISTS (Electric, Gas, Steam) 


85—Electric, ranging from 30 H.P. up to 125 HLF. 
consisting of triple-drum, double-drum and 
single drum, with AC or DC motors, some with 
attached swingers. Following makes: Ameri- 
can, Clyde, Lambert, Lidgerwood and National. 

Gas hoists ranging from 8 to 120 H.P.. single, 
double and triple-drum all standard makes 
(38 in stock). ® 

Steam, ranging from 8 H.P. to 60 H.P., single, 
double and triple-drum; all standard makes. 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
Column Drifters and Tripods 


4—Model 17 Denver rock drills. 

3—Sullivan high-speed drills, Model FG-3. 
5—Ingersoll Rand type X71 drifters. 

4—Gardner Denver drills with drifter mountings. 


JACKHAMMERS 


8—Jackhammers, consisting of Hardsoco, Worthing- 
ton and Cleveland. 45 Ib. and 85 Ib. class. 
i a Rand Model BCR-430 jackhammers, 
1 
1—No. 3 Hardsoco 50 Ib. 


WAGON DRILLS 

2—Gardner Denver derrick drills with P aseaes 21 
Gardner Denver drill; will drill 30 

1—Ingersoll Rand drill, size D, with diinity air 
hoist and Ingersoll Rand X71 drill. 

1—Ingersoll Rand Model FM-2 drill, with Inger- 
soll Rand air hoist, size X71 drill, mounted on 
pneumatic tires; will handle 20 ft. steels. 

2—Ingersoll Rand, Model FM-2, with air hoist 
and 1X71 drill, mounted on 3 steel wheels; 
will handle 20 ft. steels. 

1—Ingersoll Rand drill No. 3122, with X71 drill, 
mounted on 4-wheel trucks; will drill up to 
36 ft. deep holes. 

WE ALSO HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF DRILL 

STEEL WITH MISC ELLANEOUS TIMKEN BITS. 


We have a large stock of centrifugal pumps, gas 
and elec. powered from 1%” to 10”. Also Dredg- 
ing and vertical pumps. 


PARTIAL LIST ONLY—SEND FOR 64-PAGE STOCK LIST 
All this equipment is owned by us and may be inspected at one of our plants. 
WE BUY — REBUILD — SELL AND RENT 


CHICAGO 12 
1119 So. 1511 
Washtenaw Ave. Race St. 


PITTSBURGH 30 


PHILADELPHIA 2 


NEW YORK 7 


}AQUIPMENT 


[Hlorroration 

















oe | a Tere 
PORTABLE FOR SALE 


DIESEL GENERATOR SETS 





30 KW 


15 KW 
INTERNATIONAL UD-14—UD-18 
BRAND NEW — SPOT DELIVERY 


50 KW 


RADIATOR COOLED-SKID MOUNTED 


60 cycle 127/220 volts 
50 cycle 230/400 volts 


SPECIAL PURCHASE BARGAIN 


ROBERT SCHOONMAKER 
Port Washington Long Island, N. Y. 
Phone Roslyn 1220 








56-S MIXER, for central mix plant. 
“Ransome” with 40 h.p. 440 V. 
3 phase motor. 

SAND PUMP, “Erie” 8”, on skids 
with pulley, no power. 

ROLLER, 10 ton, “Huber,” 3 wheel, 
Gas. 

DUMP BODY, “Gar Wood,” hyd. 
hoist and body. 

34-E, DUAL DRUM, “Ransome” 
Paving Mixer with Cummins 115 
H.P. Diesel. 

BOOM SECTIONS — Intermediate 
boom sections for No. 6 “North- 
west” Crane, in 10 and 20 foot 
lengths. 

GRADER, “Adams,” 
tandem, Diesel. 

GREASING UNIT, “Alemite,” with 
compressor, 4 tanks, 4 reels and 
hose. 

AIR COMPRESSORS, portable, all 
sizes and makes, tell us your size. 


ARROW CONTRACTORS 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2020 WALNUT ST., CHICAGO 
Tel. Seeley 2040 


model 412, 
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FOR SALE 











FOR SALE 








and 40 ft. by 10 ft. 






motor and switches 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
IN EXCELLENT CONDITION, LOW PRICED 


12 Card Granby 79 cu. ft. Ore Cars 30” ga. with Dump 
Blocks and Extra Parts 
2 Dorr Thickeners, complete except for tanks 35 ft. 


1 3 ft. by 6 ft. Type K Symons Screen, complete with 


1 3.3 mile Interstate Aerial Tramway 


For Information and Particulars 


CLINCH MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Box 1114, Grass Valley, California 















EXCELLENT VALUES 


30 Ton 1942 Model 30S Orton Steam Lo- 
comotive Cranes. 100’ boom. 

25 Ton Diesel Locomotive Cranes. 

13 Western 20 yd. Rebuilt Dump Cars. 

25 & 30 Ton Plymouth Diesel Locos. 

20/40 Ton Steel Stiffieg Derricks. 

475 HP Fairbanks, 8 cyl. Diesel 1200 rpm, 
with or without Generator. 

125 HP Atlas Diesel. Also Gen. 

112 HP C-P Diesel Engine 700 rpm. 

25, 50 & 100 KW Diesel Gen. Sets. 

200 KW Diesel Generator Set. 

500 ft. Ing. Rand Motor Driven Comp. 

Haiss ™% & 1 Yd. Clamshcll Buckets. 


Mississippi Valley Equipment Co. 


515 Locust Street St. Louis 1, Mo. 




















FOR SALE 
22 used wood block rack cars, capacity 90—8” x 
8” x 16” units. 
3 wood flat deck cars. 
2 transfer cars, several spare axles and wheels. 
About all 30” rail gauge with roller bearings. 
Also 1200 feet of rail. 
Will sell complete for $600.00 F.0.B. our yard 
or $500.00 you load 


.00 ¥ 4 
WATKINS CONCRETE BLOCK CO. 
4215 R Street Omaha, Nebraska 





















Complete Good Roads Portable Crushing Plant 
14x40” 





Cedar Rapids 36x14” & Traylor 24x36” Jaw Crush- 





ers. 

Austin Model 105 Gyratory Crushers, good 

Allis-Chalmers type R reduction Gyratory Crusher 

Austin No. 7% Gyratory Crusher 

Allis-Chalmers Superior 54x24” double roll Ciusher 

%-yd. P&H Shovels, 206 & 400 

Barber-Greene Bucket Loaders, 42B & 82A 

1%-yd. Bucyrus-Erie 30B Diesel Dragline 

%-yd. Marion Electric Shovel 

1 yd. Bucyrus-Erie 20B Elec. Shovel Crane 

Two Jeffrey type B Swing Hammer Mills 

150 HP Westinghouse 2200V 1200 RPM Motor 

75—300 HP Fairbanks Diesel Engines 

200 bottom dump Floor Trucks, 4-5 cu. ft., roller 
bearing wheels, excellent 

Gasoline & Diesel Trucks, various sizes 


MID-CONTINENT EQUIPMENT CO. 
710 Eastgate Pa. 2290 St. Louis 5, Mo. 

















FOR SALE 


1—20 ton Locomotive Steam Crane Link-Belt— 
No. 591, 45 foot Boom, New Boiler installed Oct., 
1944. Complete with 1 yard Rehandling Bucket. 
Electric Lights. Condition—Good. 

PUEED ccccccccceccccccceces $4500.00 f.o.b. Quarry 


BLUE ROCK, INCORPORATED 
Box 110 Washington C. H., Ohio 








FOR SALE 


GRINDING MILL, 33” Fuller-Lehigh, complete 
with blowers, piping, and collector. 
VIBRATING SCREEN, 4 x 8’ Kennedy-Van Saun 


4 deck. 
TRACK WEIGHT RECORDER, 12,000 Ibs. ca- 
pacity. 
ARS, 50 Two Way Side Dump, 1% yard, 24” 
gauze. 
G. & W. H. CORSON, INC. 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


























FOR SALE 
RECONDITIONED 
USED WIRE ROPE 


All Sizes from 34” to 1%" diam- 
eter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
(500,000 ft. in stock) 


@ Continuous Unlimited Supply 
Available at Fraction of Original 























Millions of feet sold to U. S. 
Govt., contractors, steamship 
lines, lumber and logging, min- 
ing and quarry organizations and 
to other satisfied users. 


LARGE STOCK OF NEW WIRE ROPE 









World's Larqet, Beaters in Surplus 
e Rope 








WIRE ROPE TRADING CO 
560-562 10th Ave N.Y.18 N.Y 





























INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Diesel Power Unit 


43 H. P. Model UD-9. Radiator, Clutch. New. 
Immediate Shipment. 


A. G. SCHOONMAKER COMPANY 


50 CHURCH 8T. NEW YORK 7, W. Y. 
Phone Worth 2-0455 


























































FOR SALE—A GOOD TIME TO BUY 
3 8/G 20 ton saddle tank Locos. 150 Ib. boiler 

1 8/G 70 ton 6 wh. Loco. sep. tender 180 Ib. boiler 
5 new steel stiff leg derricks 5 ton 50’ B. 

2 £200 double Pump Cretes with pug mixers 

Jaw Crushers (2) 24x36 Traylor—13x30 Farrel 
Gyr. Crushers #9 McCully—Pul. $30 Williams 

3 pressure brick cylinders 50’x6’ 125 Ibs. 
Kilns—coolers—tube mills 5x22—7x80—10x90 

Ball Mill 5’x22” Hardinge Conical 

A. V. Konsberg 8 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 

































BARGAIN 


CRUSHER: DIXIE MOD. 3640 NON CLOG with 
traveling breaker ate and independent electric 
drive. Entire outfit new spring of 1945, extra 
heavy duty hammers and pins installed spring 
1946 and used less than 100 hrs. New Price, 
$7000.00. Will guarantee mechanically for 
$4250.00 F.0.B., Des Moines, Iowa. 


GIBBS COOK TRACTOR & E. CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


BINS: .1—Blaw Knox Bin, three compart. 

ment, with wood sideboards, 40 tons ca- 
pacity in each compartment, with three 
gates, with Johnson batch hopper, with 
3 beam scale, water measuring tank and 
vertical heavy duty bucket elevator on 
heavy duty, single chain, buckets 29” 
wide, 18” on chain side, 16” deep. One 
12” x 25’ flat belt cement conveyor for 
conveying cement sacks, with 2 H.P. 
motor, with 20 H.P. heating boiler 15 
Ibs. pressure. Plant fully enclosed, of. 
fered with or without enclosure. 
1—170 cu. yd. capacity, water level, all 
steel, Bin, 20 x 20’, single compartment 
with V bottom, 13’6” clearance from bot- 
tom of bin to base of column. 


BATCHER: Blaw Knox 55 cu. ft. capacity 
with 3 beam scale. 


BLOWER: Ingersoll Rand 100 H.P., elec- 
tric, 12000 CFM Ibs. pressure, 
NEW CONDITION. 


BOILER: Erie City 150 H.P., self-con. 
tained, Economic type, ASME code, 150 
Ibs. pressure, complete with all fittings, 


CARS: 20—All steel Atlas quarry cars, 
10 ton capacity, 2 way dump, standard 
gauge. 

COMPRESSOR: Sullivan, two stage, angle 
compound, 975 ft. capacity, with 185 
H.P. synchronous motor, 2200 volt, com- 
plete and guaranteed. 
2—Model XCB, 1055 C.F.M., 440 volt, in- 
duction motor, short belt drive. NEW. 

HOIST: Clyde 80 H.P., electric with 15 
H.P. separate swinger. 


DRAG SCRAPER: Sauerman 1 yd. ca- 
pacity with Crescent drag scraper bucket, 
60 H.P. gasoline powered, 2 speed, Hoist, 
all cables, blocks, etc. 

GYRATORY CRUSHER: All sizes and 
types. 


JAW CRUSHER: Traylor 36 x 42, capacity 
6” material 144 tons per hour, 4” mate- 
rial 76 tons per hour, managanese fitted, 
excellent condition. 

Also, sizes 12 x 24 to 48 x 60. 


REDUCTION CRUSHERS: Traylor 4 ft. 
and 2’4”, type TY, with motor, V-belt 
drive, etc., complete. 

ROLL CRUSHERS: Traylor 18 x 42. 


HAMMER MILL: Dixie Mogul size 5024. 
hopper opening 24 x 24, with $1000.00 
worth of new extra wearing parts. 


VIBRATOR FEEDER: Jeffrey Traylor 6’ 
x 6’, open pan deck, powered by four 
No. 5 heavy M-4 motors, including mo- 
tor generator equipment for 440 volt, 3 

, 60 cycle, operation; capacity 1500 
tons of earth and stone per hour, max- 
imum size stone 3’ cubes. 


DRY PAN: 9 ft. with 25 H.P. motor and 
gaa A.C., 440 volt; excellent condi- 
nm. 


KILNS, COOLERS, DRYERS: 1—7’6” x 
100’ and 1—6’6” x 120’, with or without 
all necessary auxiliary equipment. 
1—10’ x 90’ Cooler or Dryer. 

Also, several other sizes. 


PULVERIZERS: 3—Raymond, 5 roll, low 
side, Mills with No. 11 fan cyclone sep- 
arator. 


MINE HOISTS: 1—150 H.P., drum 72 x 
72”. 1—450 H.P., drum, 10’ dia., 7’ face. 
1—600 H.P., 96” dia., 116” face. 1—120” 
dia. x 120” face, with 500 H.P. motor. 
All 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt. 


LOCOMOTIVE, STEAM: 1—Lima 80 ton, 
6 wheel, Switcher with tender, thor- 
oughly modern, excellent condition. Sale 
or rent. 


LOCOMOTIVE, GAS: 25 ton, standard 
gauge, air brakes, etc. 


SCREENS: Robins Vibrex, double deck. 
48” x 120”, speed 1800 RPM, purchased 
new 1942, never used, new condition. 
Also, Robins, Link Belt, Simplicity. 
Nordberg, Telsmith, Traylor; all sizes. 

SHOVELS: Bucyrus Erie 120-B, 5 yd. ca- 
pacity, 4 yd. manganese rock dipper, 
Ward Leonard control equipment, 3 
hase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt. 1—Bucyrus 
Erie 50-B Diesel Dragline, 70’ boom, ca- 
pacity 1%4 yd. with light plant. 

PUMPCRETE MACHINE: Model! 190, 
Waukesha, 40 HP. gas motor, sub hop- 
per, with tools, valves, fittings and 500 
pipe; rebuilt, 


A. J. O'NEILL 
Lansdowne Theatre Bidg. 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 
Phila. Phones: Madison 8300-8301 
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FOR SALE 
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' AIR COMPRESSORS 


1-420 cu. ft. Schramm diesel portable. Steel wheel mounting. New 1942. 

21240 cu. ft. Ingersoll-Rand. Type XRE. Size 19% x 12 x 12”. 100 lbs. pressure. 
Direct connected to 200 h.p. G.E. synchronous motor, 3/60/4000 v. New 1942. 

|-3092 cu. ft. Chicago-Pneumatic. Type OCE. Size 30 x 18 x 21”. 100 lbs. pres- 
sure. Direct connected to 500 h.p. G.E. synchronous motor 3/60/2300 v. New 


1943. 


33078 cu. ft. Ingersoll-Rand. Type PRE-2. Size 30 x 18 x 21”. 100 lbs. ptessure. 
Direct-connected to 500 h.p. G.E. synchronous motor 3/60/4000 v. New 1942. 


25210 cu. ft. Ingersoll-Rand. Size 364% x 22 x 18”. 


105 lbs. pressure. Direct- 


connected to 800 h.p. G.E. synchronous motor 3/60/2300 v. New 1942. 
B. M. WEISS COMPANY 


Girard Trust Company Building 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








-LWOOD SALES & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Sth & Ferry Streets, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
quipment for Sale at Elwood, Ind., April 1, 1946 
1 —Anchor yx hoist with 20 HP 2200 volt motor. 
i—Swintek 65’ dredging ladder. 24 tons. 
General Electric Co. Transformers 34500 volts 
to 230-460 volts. 
1—15 x 86 Universal Jaw Crusher. 
1—9 x 36 Cedar Rapids Jaw Crusher. 
1--Model No. 104 Northwest Gasoline crane 


(Caterpillar). 
Link-Belt Digging elevator. 
Smith 42” Rotary screen. 
| —Dredge boat spud. 
1—Model P.A. a 6 cylinder International Gaso- 
line engine 1 


Mechanical cement sack shaker. 

8” Hetherington and Berner sand p 

lg gravel pump base with 350 H.P., 
( motor. 

100 H.P. 1800 RPM electric motor. 

200 H.P. 580 RPM electric ae. 

300 H.P. 505 RPM electric mo 

Several 40 and 50 H.P. electric __ at vari- 
ous speeds. 

1—Marion Model No. 31 steam shovel. 








FOR SALE 


18x36 Universal roller bearing jaw crusher, 
cast steel frame, located Butterfield, Ar- 
kansas, 

18x30 Telsmith double roll roller bearing 
rusher, located Chillicothe, Illinois. 


COOGAN GRAVEL COMPANY 
Peoria, Illinois 








FOR SALE 


| yard No. 101 Lima Crane with fair 
leads. Priced right. Can be seen in 
»peration. 
SOUTH BEND 
SAND & GRAVEL CORP. 
3113 Lineoinway West 
SOUTH BEND 19, INDIANA 








DERRICK 


Double stiffleg derrick mounted on 
20’ high tower designed to handle 
50 tons at 50’ radius. Mounted on 
rectangular tower 44’ wide x 40’ 
deep. One 46’ mast on each front 
corner with 80’ boom and 60’ stiff- 
legs. This derrick has dual equip- 
ment throughout and can be sep- 
arated into two complete units. 
or complete information and loca- 
tion write to 


JESSE S. MORIE & SON 
Mauricetown, N. J. 





CONVEYORS & ACCESSORIES 
16”x42 Scraper Conveyor with Frame 
Conveyor Pulleys, Idlers, Bearings, Gears, Belt 
900’—48” Prewar 8-ply ae Belt 
Belt Trippers for 14”, & 2” 
Dings Magnetic Pulleys. 30° diam. 30” face 
Garvey Magnetic Pulleys, 30” diam. 18” face 
Gravity Roller Conveyors, 6” to 20” wide 
— Poy oe for 30” Belt or less 
2—24' F Framed Apron Conveyors, 33’ & 38’ 
BUCKET ELEVATORS 
} a pane 18” Spaced Bucket Elevators 
Closed 6” Bucket Elevator on Belt 
ta pr A.. Elevator, 15’ centers, 2-hp. Motor 
60’ Continuous Elevator, 50’ centers. 
14” Continuous Bucket Elevator, 50’ ¢. Chain 
70’ Belt Elevators with 10” & 16” C-type Buckets 
Grain Elevators with 18” Buckets on Belt 
1500’ Engineers Chain A-121, steel bushed type 
VIBRATING SCREENS 
4’x7%’ Single om Perfex Shaker Screen 
3’x5’ & 4’x5’ 2-deck Hummer Vibrating Screens 
3’x5’, 4’x5’, 4’x7’ 1-deck Hummer Vib. Screens 
Conical Screen: 28” to 44” diam. 54” long 1” 


perf. 

Revolving Screens: 5’6” diam. 10’ long 1” perf. 
CRUSHERS, ROLLS, MILLS 

A-C Gyratory 3-D Reduction Crusher 

Traylor Bulldog 11” Gyratory Crusher 

Acme 12°x22”-D Jaw Crusher 

Wheeling No. 2% Jaw Crusher 

8”x12” New Holland Jaw Crusher 

24”x24” Single-Roll Knobbed Crusher 

Furnace Engr. Co. Simplex Coal Pulverizer 

Gruendler No. 16-40 Peerless Grinder 

Williams No. 2 Semi-Vulcanite Hammermill 

Mid-West No. 2 Hammermill 

2—No. O Sturtevant Rotary Fine Crusher 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Reeves Variable Speed aaa Drives, % hp. 

10 Selected Speed Reducers 

Motors: 50-hp. 900 RPM and 30 hp. 1200 RPM 

Electric Hoists, Carpullers, & Trolleys on 6” 


beams 
6”"x4” Worthington Centrif. Pump, 25-hp. Motor 
6” Goulds Vertical Pumps, 15-hp. Electric 
3”x4” Jennings Centrif. Pump, Gasoline Engine 
113 GPM Highpressure Service Pump, V-belt 


drive 
Rehandling Clamshell Buckets: 1, 1% & 2-yds. 
a” & gauge Side & End Dump Cars 
36” Gauge Gasoline Locomotive 
Air Compressors and Vacuum Pumps 
Simplex Steel Bin Gates, 12”x12” 


G. A. UNVERZAGT & SONS 
136 Coit Street Irvington 11, N. J. 











FOR SALE 
1—200 HP Motor 
Perfect running order 
1—10” Sand & gravel pump 
All complete with pulleys 


Price $2800.00 


DECATUR HYDRAULIC SAND & GRAVEL CO. 
Decatur, Illinois 


























DIESEL POWER 


43,850 HORSE POWER FOR YOUR SELECTION 
MODERN — IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Complete Plants—10,800 Horsepower Busch-Sulzer—9,000 KVA—6 Units 
1-3-4-6 Engine Generator Plants—Engine Generator Sets 
1800 Horsepower—1500 KVA Capacity and Smaller Sets 


Fairbanks-Morse Washington Iron 


Superior Works 

Atlas Imperial 

Buckeye General Motors 

Chicago Pneu- De La Vergne 
matic Ingersoll-Rand 

Busch-Sulzer Worthington 


A. G. SCHOONMAKER COMPANY e@ Diesels 
Phone Worth 2-0455 @ Business Established 1898 


ELECTRIC BOAT 
PORTABLE POWER UNITS 


Mcintosh-Seymour international Harvester Caterpillar Cumming Buda 
Superior Waukesha Sheppard Lister Murphy Hereules 


Boost pp FOR SERVICE 


Warehouse: Jersey City, N. 3. 
Specity , a. Diesel Power | Requirements 


@ 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





= co ey 
BELTED: 355, 676, 1000, 1300 & 1570 Ft. 
Steeer = ats, mre. 807, 308, ett) & 2200 Ft. 
Peat hie 807 & 1000 
PORTA f GAS. 156, 160, 220, 310, ig alee 
STEAM: . 310, 528, 1300, 2200 & 3600 Ft. 
priranntyd BUCKETS, SKIPS & GRAPPLES 
Cue BAS & Sten Geom les. 
2 Yd. OWEN Type 8 Material ‘Handling. 
1% Yd, 1 Yd. & % Yd. HAYWARD Class E. 
18 Steel Skips 6% x 6 x 2% 
5 Ton Bucyrus Rock Grabs. 
CRANES AND DRAGLINES 
1—16 Yd. 160’ Boom Electric Caterpillar Drag- 
line. 


% Yd. 5 Ton O & 8S 30 Ft. Boom. 

12 Ton NORTHWEST 50 Ft. —, Gas. 

20 Ton LIMA 750 — 65 Ft. Boom. 

25 Ton BROWNING & 30 Ton AMERICAN Loco, 
25 Ton LINK BELT K-48 Electric, 70 Ft. Boom. 


a SHOVELS 
2 Yd. Marion Steam Shove 
% Yd.,1% Yd., 2 Yd. = t Ya. MARION Electrics. 
1 Yd. NORTHWEST oan 


1% Yd. LIMA Diese! 

1% Yd. BUCYRUS “IB Steamer. 

4 Yd. Bucyrus 120B Electric. Also 3 yd. Erie Elec, 
5 Yd. P & H Model 1500 Elec. 


DUMP CARS 

46—KOPPEL, 1% Yd. 24 & 30 In. Ga., V Shaped. 
15—2 Yd., 3 Yd., 4 Yd., 6 Yd., 12 Yd., 36 In. Ga. 
20—Std. Ga. 12 Yd., 16 Yd., 20 Yd. & 30 Yd. Cap. 
15—Std. Ga. 50 Ton Battleship Gondolas. 

BOX, FLAT & TANK CARS 
9—50 Ton std. ga. heavy duty flat cars. 
30—8000 gal. cap. tank cars. 
30—40 ton std. ga. box cars. 


HOISTING ENGINES 
Gas: 15, 30, 60, 100 & 120 HP. 

Electric: 30, 52, 80, 100 & 150 HP. 
Steam: 6% x8, 7x10, 8%4x10, 10x12, 12x24. 


DIESEL UNITS 
75, 90, 180, 200 HP. F. M. Engines. 
175 KVA La see gg | i 
275 KVA Fairbanks 3/60/23 
343 KW, Frishauke Morse 3/60/480 V. 


BALL, ROD AND TUBE MILLS 
5’x22” HARDINGE CON. Dry Ball ie 
6’x22” HARDINGE CONICAL Pebble 
8’x22” HARDINGE CONICAL Ball or Pebble Mill. 
4x8, 8x6 & 10x9 Straight Ball Mills. 
4x16, 5x18 & 5x22 Tube Mills & 6’x22’. 
3%x8 & 5x7 Air Swept re] Mills. 
2x4%, 6x12 & 5x12 ROD 


ripened 
JEFFREY, 24x20 & No. 1 Sturtevant bey Roll. 
RAYMOND Auto Pulverizer No. 0000, 0 & 3. 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
10,000 Gal., 15,000 Gal. & 20,000 Gal. Cap. 


SEPARATORS AND COLLECTORS 
8, 10 and 14 ft. Separators, Gaveo & Bradley. 
ROLL CRUSHERS 
36x60 Fairmount & 36x20 eg 


JAW CRUSHER 
10x8, 13x74, 14x7, 15x9, 15x10, iex9, 16x12, 16x10, 
18xli, 20x8, 20x6, 20x10, 20x12, 26x12, 30x15 
30x13, 36x15, 36x30, 36x18, 36x14, 36x9, 36x6, 
36x10, 36x24, 42x9, 48x24, 48x36, 60x42, 84x66, 
36x16, 9x36. 


CONE & GYRATORY CRUSHERS 
5 No. 19, 25, 37 & 49 Kennedy. 
18 in., 24 in., 30 in., 36 in & 48 in. Symons Disc. 
a - 5 TZ Traylor 4 ft. Gyratory. 
4—N 5, & 6 Austin Gyratory. 
2—Traylor ?- 12 Bulldog Gyratory, also 16 inch 
8 in. Traylor T. — 
17 Gates K—Nos. 3, 4, 5, %. Th. £. 9% & 21. 
se Symons Cone, 2, 3, 5% an 
, 10 & 13 Inch ees MeCullys.” 


VEYOR PART 


co Ss 
ae 5 lese 60 oe 700 Ft. 40 In., 600 Ft. 36 In., 


Head & "Tail—Pulleys—Takeup for all sizes. 

Steel Frames: 2,000 Ft. 24In.,30In. & 36 In. Sections 
ROTARY Bie AND KILNS 
36 In.x20 Ft., 3 Ft.x30 Ft., 4 Ft.x30 Ft., 54 In. 
x30 Ft., 42 Iexae oh 5 Ft.x30-Ft., 6 Ft.x16 
Ft., 5 Ft.x60 Ft., 6 Ft.x60 Ft., 6 Ft.x20 Ft., 
6 Ft.x70 Ft., 10x20, 74%x100 & 8x 110 Ft. Kilns. 
STEEL DERRICKS 

OUT: 6 ne Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft. Boom, 
115 Ft. Boom, 50 Ton 100 Ft. Boom. 
stir LEG: 5 Ton 70 Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft. 
, 25 Ton 100 Ft. Boom, 75 Ton 135 Ft. Boom. 


SAee. te E: 

TEAM: 9 Ton, 20 Ton, 40 Ton, 60 Ton & 80 
Steenues: - Ton, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 40 
DIESEL: 4, 8 & 15 Ton. 


SCREENS 
VIBRATING: 2x4, 3x6, 12x8, 3x8, 3x5. 4x5, 4x8, 
4x10, 48x72 & 4x12, dt 2 & 3 Deck. 
UMMER ROTEX, GARA & ROBINS 
REVOLVING : 3x12, Niele. 3%x18, 3x24, 4x16, 
4x20, 4x23, 4x24, 5x30, 5x20, 6x20 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
COMPLETE PLANTS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
60 East 42nd Street NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 


2—Symons Cone Crushers, 2’ Short head V-belt 
drive, new never used and one 3’ Standard. 

-—— tee Roll Crushers 24” x 16” and 

x 


1—Farrell Jaw Cate =e 20”. 
a Holland 3 Deck 4’ x8’ Screen. 
—41B Bucyrus-Erie Shovel. 
TROY SLAG PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Foot of Monroe St. Troy, New York 
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‘FOR SALE 











CRUSHERS 


GYRATORY: 42” Gates K. 30° Su MeCully 

(like new). 20° Buperior } Gates Nos. 

. 3, 2, 1 (75 avail.). 

Telemith Nos. 4, 5, 6, 8C, 9 & 16. Also many 
ustins, Kennedys and Traylors, many sizes. 

3 , 42x48, 24x72, 





= 


8x20, 

REDUC. TYPB: Kennedy Nos. 25, 37 & 49. Tel- 
unith $F & 40. Trazlor 36° 7Z, 8°, 10°, 12”. 
Super. MeCully @°x10". Newhouse 5, 7, & 10°. 

Cone & Dise Ty. to 4. 
ROLLS: Allis-C. 12%x12, 36x10, 40x15, 54x24 & 
2x30. F & x24 to 
x54 single roll. Cornish 36x14 & 42x16, Ete. 
: liams No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, & 
9, Jeffrey 36x18 & 36x42. Day Nos. 20 & 40. 


MILLS: K Ball 4x6, 5x6 & 5x8. Marcy 
ox6 & 10x9. 6’x3’, 8’x30’ & 6’x9’. 
Mise. Tube Mills 5’ 6’x22’. Sturtevant Ring 

, ents, Fuller Lehigh, Ete. 

CRUSHING PLANTS: No. 65 Diamond No. 22 

Pioneer 8x24, 10x30 Good Roads, 9x40 Austin- 

Western, 9x6 C.R. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 











ug 
4 


bil 





Th Locomotives. Pt b 

i}, Seales, Sereens, Slacklines. Shovels, Tanks. 
shes ot low wet uh cavipment at —— 

makes ces. ave 

peints In the United States and Canada. What 

you need may be near your plant.) 


ALEXANDER T. MeLEOD 
7229 Rogers Avenue CHICAGO (45) 





FOR SALE 


dump car 30” gauge track. Track 

gauge can be made to suit. 

1—Portable Ingersoll Rand Air Compressor—315 
eu. ft. minute. Waukesha engine, First 
class tion—ready for use. 

One wna Lime Hydrating Plant, tacluding 


One 212 Gallon Road Grader 12’ Blade—Excellent 
condition. 


Lime & Hydrate Plants Co. 
50 S. Beaver Street, York, Pennsylvania 

















2—50 ton Steel Stiffleg Derricks 65’ booms. 

2—100 HP Boilers Locomotive type 150 Ib. 
pressure, 

1—10 ton Gas Buffalo Springfield Roller 
with Scarifier. 

1—60 HP Double Drum with attached 
Swinger 3-60-440. 

1—50 HP Lambert Double Drum Gas Hoist 
with attached Swinger. 

1—60 HP Lambert Double Drum Dragline 

Hoist, quadrant conthol 3-60-220. 

-15 ton Guy Derrick 100’ boom, 115’ 


rn 


mast. 
30—2%” Anchor Screw Pin Shackles @ 
$20.00 ea. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO. 
15 Park Row New York 7, N. Y. 


FREIGHT CARS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


5—Gondola, All Steel, 50 ton. 
7—Dump, Kilbourne- Jacobs Automatic 
Air, 40 ton. Lift doors. 
1—Dump, Kilbourne-Jacobs Automatic 
Air, 37 cu. yds. 50 ton. Lift Doors. 
12—Dump Magor 30 cu. yd. 50 ton. Lift 
Doors with Aprons. 
76—Hopper Side Discharge. 50 ton. 
155—Tank, 8000-10,000 Gallons. 
OTHER CARS, TOO! 
We solicit your Inquiries! 


IRON.& STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
41 Years’ Experience 

13492 E. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33 

"‘Anything containing IRON or STEEL" 





1—420 cu. ft. SCHRAMM Diese] 
portable compressor. 

1—20-ton WHITCOMB 36” Ga. 
Diesel Locomotive—rebuilt. 

2—20-ton std. ga. Gas Locos. 

1—35-ton DAVENPORT std. ga, 
Gas Loco. 

1—45-ton PLYMOUTH Type 0-4-0 
std. ga. Diesel locomotive. 

1—78-ton BALDWIN Type 0-6-0 
Standard Ga. Side Tank Loco- 
motive—new 1923—rebuilt. 

1—20-yd. WESTERN Air Dump 
Car, Vertical Cylinders. 

6—1240, 2200 and 3000 cubic foot 
stationary air compressors, all 
direct connected to synchronous 
motors—new 1942 and 1943. 

1—40-ton AMERICAN Diesel Lo- 
comotive Crane—1942. 


B. M. WEISS COMPANY 


Girard Trust y 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 














McCully 6” Finishing Crusher. 
Goulds 1400/160 ft. Pump. 
Complete Crushed Stone and 
Sand and Gravel Plants. 


A. R. AMOS, JR. 


713 Commercial Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


RAILS 


Frogs and Switches 
Tie Plates—Angle Bars 


Track Accessories 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
W. H. DYER CO. 


1861 Railway Exchange Bidg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 




















1—22” wide continuous belt elevator, approx. 60 
foot center to center pulleys with 21” wide x 
12” deep x 8” projection buckets, pulleys, 
idlers and frame. 


1—Blaw-Knox Batcher No. BD-1771-1 with Howe 
3 beam scale No. 1337511. 1 eu. yd. 


1—Telsmith Reduction Crusher, Size 32, Shop 
No. 1278, complete with 30 H.P. Tex rope 
drive. 

1—Kennedy Van Saun 3’ x 8’ Vibrating Screen 
with 3 decks. 

1—No. 19 Kennedy Gearless Gyrator Crusher 
No. 1446 equipped with flat belt drive pulley. 


Two Deck 5’ x 10” Stephens-Adamson Vibrat- 
ing Sereens, Rotors. Size 4—Throw \”. 


1—Iat of repair parts for P&H Crane 700. 
Lot of repair parts for P&H Crane 600. 


Write Box D-70, c/o Rock Products, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 


_ 


FOR SALE 


2—315 cu. ft. 1000 Ib. pres. Ingersoll-Rand, Models 
315 and 315A portable Air Compressors with 
105 HP Waukesha Oil Engines, complete with 
accessories. 

1—150 cu. ft. 100 Ib. pressure National Brake and 
Elec. Compressor direct driven by 30 HP 220 or 
440 volt 3/60 motor with control. 


DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
6428 Hamilton Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RELAYING RAIL. 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


GEN. OFF.: CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 


WAREHOUSES: 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. @ PORTSMOUTH, VA. 














LISTER DIESEL GENERATOR SET 


30 H. P., Type 27/3, with direct connected 22% 
VA, A.C. Generator, Exciter and Automatic 
Voltage Regulator. 
Tested — Guaranteed — Ready 


A. G. SCHOONMAKER COMPANY 


50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Phone Worth 2-0455 


RAILS 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Henry Levis & Co. 


Commercial Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2 























FOR SALE 


30 inch Link-Belt differential brake- 

stop, 415/16 bore complete with hous- 

ing. This unit is in factory condition 

and has never been in use. 

JAMES RIVER HYDRATE & SUPPLY 
co., INC. 

Buchanan, Virginia 





FOR SALE 
Belt Conveyors, 50 to 60 feet long. 
Two cement bags cleaners. 
Approx. 75 block racks on rails, ball bearing 
wheels. Rail Transfer. 
Approximately 75 small racks, capacity 30 block 
r 


per rack, 
One No. 2424 Dixie Premier Jr. Non-Clog Ham- 
mermill-Hammer crusher. 
CONCRETE & CINDER BLOCKS PRODUCTS CO. 
10 Buell Road Rochester 11, N. Y. 
Phone, Genesee 2121 








RAILS thane 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 


from 5 Warehouses 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH @ CHICAGO @ NEW YORE 














ROTARY SCREEN 


Telesmith rotary screen, 5 sections, 5’ dia. 25 feet 
long. Complete with motor, switches, 2 extra pin- 
ion drive gears, 26 extra pieces of screen. 


For complete information and location write to 


JESSE S. MORIE & SON 


Mauricetown, N. J. 








Welders — Hobarts 300 amps with 
heavy duty Chrysler gasoline en- 
gines in first class shape, cable ex- 
tra, any lengths. Price for machines 
$490.00 f.0.b. Cable 17c per ft. 


JEDCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Newport News, Va. 


818 — 24th Street 











New — RAILS — Relaying 


ALL SECTIONS 


Also contractors’ .. 7" shaped ond 
Western, Care. oat ‘and switches, Attractive prices 
enoted. Wire, write or telephone for quotations. 


480 Lexi Ave. 
M. K. FRANK New York. wy. 
Nevada 


Park Bids. 
Reno, 
Pittsburgh, ee —— 
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FOR SALE 











Second Hand 
Overhauled New Untested 
Threaded For. —- 
Coupled 
Large Stock in All jan 
COLONIAL PIPE & SUPPLY CORP. 
10-44 44th Drive, L. I. C., N. Y. 








SCRAPER WAGON AND TRACTOR 
Allis-Chalmers Model L Tractor and Gar- 
wood scraper, towed type, hydraulic oper- 
ated, 12 cu. yd. capacity, model 400—4 tires 
14:00x20, 2 tires 13:50x20—tires in very 
good condition. 

For complete information and location 
write to: 


JESSE S. MORIE & SON 
Mauricetown, N. J. 








DROP BALLS 


FORGED STEEL — ANY WEIGHT 
Write for Prices 
FORREST E. SMITH 


MANUFACTURERS REP. 
Lake Shore Drive Asheville, N. C. 











LOCOMOTIVES -- CRANES 


1—80 ton Baldwin 0-6-0 separate tender switcher, 
built 1925. A.S.M.E. boiler, piston valves, 
Walschaerts valve gear, overhauled and up to 
date on all L.C.C. requirements. 





1—20 ton Whitcomb diesel-Mechanical 36” gauge 
locomotive, four wheel type. - 





2—20 ton gasoline locomotives, 4 wheel type, built 
1941 and 1942, overhauled, standard gauge. 





1—25 ton American Diesel Locomotive Crane, built 
1942, 





1—Williams Clamshell digging bucket, 1 yd. ca- 
pacity, heavy duty type with teeth, practically 
new condition. 


Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co. 


BIRMINGHAM 1, ALABAMA 














—— BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES —— 





OUTSTANDING ROCK DEPOSITS 


Beautiful Marble—many colors—California. 
Limestone—silica under 2%—California. 
Rock Phosphate—Idaho. 

Granite—nationally known—Texas. 
Diatomite—Maryland. 


‘With operating plant. 


50 Broadway w York 
Specializing in Natural” ‘Deposits 


Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. 
4, N.Y. 








80 Ton American Locomotive, 0-6-0. 


20 Ton Plymouth Locomotive, Std. 
Ga. Gas. 


1 Yd. Northwest Gas Crane, Model 4. 
% Yd. Koehring Gas Crane, Model 301. 
Shovel attachment for 41B, Bucyrus- 


10 Ton Buf-Spr. Roller-Gas, 3 wheel. 


1 Yd. Owen Type D Clamshell 
Bucket. 


Shovel attachment for Northwest, 
Model 104, 


McK-Terry Pile Hammer, size 3. 
1 Yd. Page Dragline Bucket. 


J. T. WALSH 


Brisbane Bidg. Buffalo 3, New York 





BUCKEYE DIESELS 


ALWAYS “TOPS” IN YOUR INDUSTRY 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON SEVERAL 





REBUILT AND GUARANTEED 
Several Other Important Offerings 
Voltage will be corrected to 
your requirements 


750 HP Enterprise ..6 cy!.600 KVA.3/60/2400. 1938 
750 HP Superior ...8-cy!.600 KVA. 

375 HP Aleo ....... 5 eyl.372 KVA.3/60/240 . 1938 
375 HP Fairbanks ..5 cy!.300 KVA.3/60/2400. 1936 
360 HP Fairbanks . .6 cyl.300 KVA.3/60/2400. 1932 


330 HP G. M. Win- 
ton 4 cyl. 282 KVA.3/60/240 .1937 


reed eyl. 125 KVA.3/€0/480 .1939 
:..3 eyl. 94 KVA.3/60/240 .1939 


Running Inspection by Appointment 


ROBERT SCHOONMAKER 


Port Washington, —~ &- Island, N. Y. 
Phone —. 220 














ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C., 
for sale at Attractive Prices. Large 
Stock. New and Rebuilt. All fully 

guaranteed. Send us your inquiries. 


Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 











silica. For complete details write: 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Large deposit of high grade chemical limestone in the Bellefonte, 
Pa., ledge. Right of way for siding connecting with Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Deposit has been opened by quarry. Natural drainage. 
Advertised stone can be quarried or mined by drift or shaft. 
Depth of strata unknown. Bellefonte ledge in this area now being 


mined to a depth of 800 feet. This stone analyzes less than 1% 


CAPITAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FOR SALE 











PLANTS FOR SALE 


EQUIPMENT WANTED — 





Link-Belt K48 2% yd. dragli 
Lima 1% yd. gas shovel. 
Koehring 1% yd. shovel-crane. 





Marion Model 450 gas-elec. sh 
Marion Model 331 gas shovel. 







P & H Model 650, shovel-cran 






P & H 600A shovel-crane, 1 





Bucyrus-Erie 50B steam shove 
Monighan 3% W Diesel dragl 
Osgood 1 yd. shovel-crane. 
Lorain 75B 1% yd. shovel. 










Osgood 1% yd. shovel. 
Osgood shovel, 1% yds. gas 






Byers Bear Cat % yd. crane. 
Byers Bear Cat % yd backhoe 







Allis-Chalmers HD-10 tractor 
Allis-Chalmers WM _ bulldozer 
yd. loader. 








Alls-Chalmers HD-14 tractor 





scraper. 







Buffalo-Springfleld 10 ton 3 
new 1941 





Bucket elevator, vertical, 35’, 





Drill steel, 1%", bitted and 





5 Mack trucks, Model LPSW 


bodies. 
3 Euclid Model 1-ZWCL dum 
CONCRETE PLANT AN 








Rex, 4 yd. truck mixer on 
Mixer 28S, Smith electric st: 








Fuller Kinyon bulks cement 






Standard Plant 3000 Ib. cap. 






CRUSHERS—CRUSH 





Allis-Chalmers 42” gyratory. 
dyratory crusher: K.V.8. 30, 





Allis-Chalmers 6” fine reduct 





16x32, 24x50 







% yd. Haiss Clamshell, rehan 









Baldwin-Westinghouse 25 ton 






Vulean 30-ton, steam, saddle 
Vulean 25-ton, steam, side 






Porter 12-ton, saddle tank, st 





30 Church St. 









P & H 800-A Diesel dragline- 
P & H Model 700, crane 1% yd 


Koehring 34E dual drum paver. 
ASPHALT PLANTS 


SHOVELS—CRANES 


ne, new 1935. 


Marion 37 shovel, steam,, 1% yds. 
Marion Model 450 steam shovel, 1% 


yds. 
ovel, 1% yds. 


shovel 2% yds. 
. cap. 
e, 1% yd. Rebuilt. 


P & H 600 crane, 1 yd. capacity. 


yd. capacity. 


P & H 300A % yd. shovel-crane. 
Northwest 105 shovel-crane-backhoe, c yd. cap. 


1, 2 yd 
ine, 92. ‘ft. boom. 


Bucyrus-Erie elec. tunnel shovel, 1 yd. 


as. 
General % yd. crane and backhoe. 


and crane. 


Gantry crane, 5 ton, 46 ft. span, 15 ft. overhanug. 
McMyler 20 ton loco. steam crane. 


TRACTORS AND MISCELLANEOUS 


with angledozer, 
with Hough 


Allis-Chalmers HD-7 tractor with Trailbuilder. 
Allis-Chalmers WS tractor with bulldozer. 


with bulldozer. 


Cletrae 40D tractor with angledozer. 
Allis-Chalmers K tractor with bulldozer. 
Allis-Chalmers Model L tractor with bulldozer. 
Allis-Chalmers LO tractor with 7 yd. _ scraper. 
Cat. D6 with tilt dozer and 6 yd. LE TOUR 


Int. TD 18 tractor with bulldozer. 
Int. TD 40 tractor with bulldozer. 


wheel road roller 


2 Dempster Dumpsters with 20 buckets. 


22” buckets. 


Galion 10-ton, 3 wheel roller. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Rotary Screen, 4x8’. 


shanked. 


500 drill bits, 1-R and Timken. Various sizes. 
Several dredge pumps available from 6” u 


1942, 11 yd. dump 


p trucks. 
D EQUIPMENT 


B-K 250 bbi. bulk cement bin, elec. interlocking. 
B-K agg. bin, 110 tons, with weighbatcher. 
Smith 1% yd. tilting mixer 30 hp. electric drive 
3 B-K 5 yd. transit mixers on Macks. 

Jaeger, 4 yd. truck mixer on Mack truck. 


Autocar. 
ationary. 


Mixer, 568, Smith tilting skid mounted. 
Mixers, two Ransome 42S, elec. Right and left. 
Mixer, Koehring 288, gas, skid mounted. 
Mixer, Jaeger 148, on pneumatic tires. 


unloader portable. 


Complete, self-con- 


tained, including Diesel generating set. 
Cedar Rapids Portable 60-80 tons per hour cap. 


ER PLANTS 


Roll, 54x24, 54x20, 48x36, 30x24. 


37-S, 49; 32, 8A, 
6”. 


8B; Traylor 8”; McCully, 13”, 8”, 


ion crusher. 


Jaw: 6x12, 9x16, 10x20, 14x24, 12326, 3x30, 


Complete Rock Crushing, Sand and Gravel Plants. 
BUCKET—STONE SKIPS 

Blaw-Knox % yd. Clam, digging. 

Hayward % yd. Clam, digging. 

% yd. Williams Clamshell, digging. 


dling. 


% yd. Haiss Clamshell, rehandling. 

10 Battleship 2-3 yd. steel stone skips. 

Hayward % yd. Standard Orange Peel. 
LOCOMOTIVES—CARS 

Whitcomb 32 ton std. ga. gas locomotive. 

Mack 60 ton std. ga. gas locomotive 

Whitcomb 20 ton 36” ga. Diesel leon, Rebuilt. 


elec. loco., std. ga. 


American 45-ton, steam, saddle tank. 


tank. 


saddle loco. 
Vulean 8-ton, std. gauge, gas. 
Vulean 6-ton, gas, 36” gauge. 


eam, 36” gauge. 


8 Western Steel, 20 yd. air dump cars. 


RICHARD P. WALSH CO. 


New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Cortlandt 7-0723 Cable: RICHWALSH 


For Sale— 


SHASTA DAM SAND AND 
GRAVEL PLANT AND 10-MiILE 
CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT 


Including: 


8500—36” AND 42” IDLERS. 

Pulleys and Drives. 

LATE MODEL 200 HP., 1800 —_ . GE MOTORS, 
complete with § 

Western Gear Reducers, 200 HP., P40 to 1 Ratio. 

8x12 MARCY ROD MILL. 

Dorr Hydroseparators and Classifiers. 

30” Tripper and Trestle. 

Merrick Feedoweights and Weightometers. 

All Types of Pumps, complete with Drives. 

42” Pendulum Boom Conveyors, 100’ and 200’. 

Electric Line Equipment, Transformers, Motors and 
Supplies. 

Other Miscellaneous Contractors’ Equipment. 


Subject to Prior Sale 
Write, Wire or Telephone Redding 1440 
COLUMBIA CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


Box 579 Redding, California 









WANTED! 


Your surplus equipment 


FMC BUYS and SELLS 


Kilns ¢ Dryers ¢ Crushers 
Mills ¢ Tanks ¢ Sifters 


Mixers ¢ Conveyors ¢ Filters 





COMPLETE PLANTS LIQUIDATED 


First Machinery Corp. 





157 New 
Hudson IM York 13 
Street N. Y. 








Complete lime plant for sale, 
consisting of hydrator plant, 
ground limestone plant, kilns, 
quarry and Diesel power plant. 
Located on New York Central 
Railroad, eighty miles from 
New York City market. An un- 
usual manufacturing lime prop- 
erty at a very reasonable price. 
Owner retiring. 


Write Box 284, 
Kingston, New York 








WANTED 


Concrete Block Plants com- 
plete or will pay cash for 
good used concrete machinery 
and equipment. 


AARON MACHINERY CO., INC. 


45 Crosby Street 
New York 12, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


LIME PLANT—Going business, good repu- 
tation for quality product. In operation 
over forty years. Chemical lump and hy- 
drated lime. Favorably located on railroad 
and navigable river. Write Box D-57, c/o 
Rock Products, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
eago 6, Ill. 





WANTED 
AMSCO Heavy Duty rock 
bucket for Thew Shovel, 114 


yard. po. Box 246 
Waltham, Massachusetts 











NEW LIME DUST PLANT 


We offer a high capacity complete portable outfit, 
six months old or less (except shovel). Lease can 
be assigned. Located northern Illinois. Good rea- 
son for selling. Immediate possession. Requires 
$70,000 investment. Terms can be arranged. 


EIGHMY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
526 W. State Street Rockford, Illinois 





Kent Concrete Mixer 
Vibrating Screens 


H. H. FLEMING 
1320 E. Lester St. Tucson, Ariz. 




















DEMPSTER DU 








BROOKS LOAD 










less than 1 year. 





2675 Grand Ave. 








MPSTERS 


Model 150-B — $325.00 


LUGGERS 


Model 150-A — $325.00 
Model CH-150 — $350.00 
Model CH-200 — $375.00 

TILT-TYPE BUCKETS—$50.00 
Immediate delivery 
These hoists and buckets were used 


GENERAL TRADERS 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


Two complete rock crushing plants 
with 50 ton bins, screens, elevating 
buckets, belts, 4 cyl. gas power plants, 
10x20 jaw crushers. 


JESS F. HOWES 
SYDNEY CENTER, NEW YORK 





WANTED TO BUY 
2—1 to 1% yds. Caterpillar Cranes. 
2—350 to 700 ft. Air Compressors. 
4—10,000 to 25,000 gal. capacity Tanks. 
R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 


Complete concrete block plant. Ca- 
acity 2 2,000 8x8x16’” blocks and 2,000 
pricks per eight hour da ay Practically 
new equipment. Immediate delivery. 


Write BOX 11 
Roswell, New Mexico 








WANTED 


Cement Kilns approximately 6’ x 6” 
diameter 80’ to 90’ long. 


AARON MACHINERY CO., INC. 
45 Crosby St. New York 12, N. Y- 
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FOR SALE 





POSITIONS VACANT 








JOHNSON & HOEHLER, Inc. 


LANSDOWNE, 
DEL. CO., PENNA. 


Plant—2nd Street and Penna. R. R., 
Fernwood, Penna. 


SAND, GRAVEL AND CRUSHING 
PLANTS DESIGNED AND EQUIPPED. 
NEW AND USED CONTRACTORS 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE AND RENT 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 


Long established plaster company 
in metropolitan New York area 
has opening for capable man to 
take over production and mainte- 
nance. Should have knowledge of 
crushing, grinding and calcining 
machinery. This is an excellent 
opportunity for a reliable steady 
man. State experience, references 
and salary expected. 


Write Box D-68, c/o Rock Products 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, III. 








immediate Shipment 


Wisconsin Model B-2 gasoline engine 
for replacement in No. 301 Koehring 
shovel or crane. 
Also 

Wisconsin Model B-2, 4 cylinder gaso- 
line power unit, 65 H.P., radiator, hous- 
ing, clutch and accessories. 

Both of the above rebuilt and guaranteed. 


JOHN REINER & COMPANY 


12-12 37th Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Stillwell 4-4666 








WANTED 


PORTABLE CRUSHING PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Middle West Operation. Give 
complete details of qualifica- 
tions and experience. Do not 
apply unless fully qualified. 

Write Box D-65, c/o Rock 
Products, 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 





CAST ALUMINUM PALLETS 


Special Alloy, Lighter, Better, Guaran- 
teed, Standard or Special Designs, 


Prompt shipment, Reasonable prices. 


Write ALUMINUM PRODUCTS, INC. 
P. O. Box 1462 Fort Lauderdale, Fila 











—— ESTIMATING TABLES——— 


ESTIMATE ANY CONSTRUCTION 
JOB RIGHT WITHOUT FIGURING 


SCHAEFER'S NEW 1946 ESTIMATING TA- 
BLES contain 225 pages of tables, charts 
and illustrations covering all types of brick, 
tile, cinder block, stucco, concrete, cement, 
plaster and lumber construction. They cut 
estimating time to a fraction, prevent costly 
mistakes, soon save their cost many times 
over. Durable loose-leaf binder. Send for 
descriptive folder todoy! 


SCHAEFER'S-ESTIMATING TABLES 


229 RAVENWOOD AVE., ROCHESTER 11,N.¥ 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


Portland cement manufacturer has opening 
for Plant Superintendent. Permanent posi- 
tion with old established company. Our 
own people know of this ad. In replying 
give age, education, experience, salary re- 
quirements and references. 

Write Box C-77, c/o Rock Products, 309 

W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 








— CONSULTING ENGINEER — 


W. R. BENDY 
312 Times Building 
Long Beach, Calif. 


CEMENT PLANT 


MODERNIZATION DESIGN 
OPERATION 











H. D. RUHM 
Consulting Engineer 


PHOSPHATE 
305 W. Seventh St. 


Columbia, Tenn. 





-——— MINERAL COLORS 





MINERAL COLORS 


for 
BRICK MORTAR 
STUCCO — PLASTER 
“FINE BECAUSE OF THEIR FINENESS” 
Ask for samples and recommendations 


BLUE RIDGE TALC CO., INC. 
HENRY, VIRGINIA 














Quarries 
Crushing Plants 
Cement Plants 
Storage Methods 
Operating Costs 





E. LEE HEIDENREICH, JR. 


Consulting Engineer 
67 Second Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Phone 1828 


Operation 
Plant Layout 
Design 
Appraisals 
Construction 


PLANT MANAGER 


To supervise layout, construction 
and operation of gypsum wallboard 
and lath plant in Midwest. Attrac- 
tive proposition with new company 
to qualified man. State experience 
and furnish references. 

Write Box D-71, c/o Rock Products, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 











WANTED—Operating foreman to oper- 

ate and control plant in Illinois, pro- 
ducing lime stone and graded rock. In 
replying, please give experience, sal- 
ary received and salary expected. Write 
Box D-72, c/o Rock Products, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: By engineer as Su- 

perintendent of Operations, with pro- 
ducer of crushed stone. Experienced in 
quarrying, mining, milling operations, 
production of asphaltic materials, central 
concrete mixing plants, and concrete prod- 
ucts. Seeking connection where years of 
training can be used for mutual profit. 
Can furnish highest references as to char- 
acter, habits, and --° Now employed 
but desire change. Willing to buy part 
interest in going business. Will go any- 
where. Write Box D-67, c/o Rock Prod- 
ucts, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 


PLANT MANAGER-—Young engi- 
neering executive with extensive 
experience in quarrying, plant design, 
operation and management, quality 
control and sales development avail- 
able for affiliation with any reputable 
company. First class references. Write 
Box D-66, c/o Rock Products, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 

for Sand & Gravel Plant. Age 38. 
Married, 2 children. Desires permanent 
position. Thirteen years’ experience in 
plant operation. Familiar with dredge 
or dry excavation and all phases of 
washing, screening and crushing. Can 
assume complete responsibility. Prefer 
Ohio or vicinity but will consider any 
good opportunity. Write Box D-64, c/o 
Rock Products, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


CHEMIST—22 years in cement in- 

dustry. Also research, and experi- 
ence with limes, ores, metals and soils. 
Capable of supervision. Wishes to lo- 
cate in the South. Write Box D-59, 
c/o Rock Products, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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CEMENT CHEMIST—would like 

position as chief or ass’t chief in 
progressive organization. 19 years’ 
experience in manufacture and use 
of cement. For details, write Box D-60, 
c/o Rock Products, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


FORMER ARMY MAJOR with twenty 

years’ experience as chief chemist and 
assistant chief chemist in modern cement 
plant desires a position, preferably the 
west coast. Am willing to go to Mexico 
or South America, if inducement is satis- 
factory. Write Box C-95, c/o Rock Prod- 
ucts, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER: After July 1 

with varied experience in cement 
manufacture, wet and dry. Chief Chem- 
ist 3 years, Manufacturing & Concrete 
Research 8 years, Technical Service 3 
years. Write Box D-69, c/o Rock Prod- 
a 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
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HARDINGE 10° x 66” Conical Ball Mill and Reversed-Current 
Air Classifier grinding limestone in a cement plant. 






























GRINDING EFFICIENCY 


is the result of 


TEAMWORK 


between the right 


GRINDING MILL 


and the right 


CLASSIFIER 


In dry grindiug, the right 
combination is a Hardinge Conical 
Mill and a Hardinge 
Reversed-Current Air Classifier. 
They handle products from 20 
mesh to products passing 

400 mesh. They were made to work 
together. And they can 

easily pay for themselves in the 
economies they will show in 

your plant. 




















specify HARDINGE matched equipment 


AARDINGE 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED «+ YORK, PENN. 
NEW YORK 17—122 E. 42nd St. * 205 W Wacker Drive—CHICAGO 6 
SAN FRANCISCO 5—S0! Howerd St. * 200 Bay St—TORONTO | 
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THERMALLOY 
HEAT RESISTANT NOSE RINGS 


Thermalloy kiln ends are 
available to fit any size 
kiln and mean reduced 
operating costs and fewer 
shut-downs. 


They provide for expansion 
to prevent excessive warp- 
ing and cracking. 


They cover the critical por- 
tion on the outside of the 
kiln to prevent growth of 
the carbon steel plate. 


Ribs add strength and 
stiffness. 


Segments are flush with 
kiln shell to avoid special 
brick. 


U. 8S. Pat. 2,321,217 


FEED ENDS 


FEED PIPES AMSCO ALLOY and 
BURNER THERMALLOY 


PIPES are identical::-s 
DRAG CHAIN ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 


DAMPERS (Thermalloy ELYRIA, OHIO. Brake Shoe 


X-RAY one n, m 20) af am) oS see & 
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@ Use LPC hydraulic dozers for 
short-haul stripping, levelling, clean- 
up and other utility jobs. Remember, 
hydraulic dozers are tops in mining 
and LPC is tops in hydraulic dozers. 


Reduces Your Original Investment. By using LaPlant-Choate scrapers in combination 
with your present tractors you can handle your complete stripping operation—load- 
ing, hauling and spreading—without going to the extra cost of separate “one-pur pose” 


outfits. 2 Saves on Operation and Maintenance. Since only one operator is 


required for each tractor-scraper rig you naturally save on man- 
power. And, of course, fewer rigs (as compared with shovels and 
trucks) mean lower operating and maintenance costs. 


Provides Increased Job Flexibility. Unlike a shovel or drag 

-* line, a tractor-scraper rig can strip off any amount of over- 

burden—several inches or 50 feet—a small pit or several 

hundred thousand yards. The same rig can also be used for building 
and maintaining roads, emergency loading, hauling, etc. 


Fits Any Kind of Dump Problem. With a tractor-scraper 
* rig you can dispose of overburden wherever it works out 
best — on the bank, in a mined out pit or waste area — or 

spread it in thin, compacted layers for landscaping. 


An Economical Rig for Every Job. LaPlant-Choate scrapers are 

a available in capacities from 2 to 14 cubic yards (struck meas- 
ure) for use with all makes of crawler tractors. In addition, the 

2 and 4 yard outfits can also be used with high speed rubber-tired 
industrial tractors. For more details, see your LPC distributor or write: 


LaPlant-Choate Manufacturing Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 1022 77th 
Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
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Note from this unretouched photograph how 
the six strands of the dead end have been 
pushed down and locked into place—and 
how the six strands of the pull or load rope 
have not been distorted in any way. Such 
lack of rope distortion would be impossible 
with the old, obsolete hand-tuck splicing. 


When you cut the ACCO—LOC Safety Splice with an 
abrasive cut-off machine you see, by cross-section, 
why this new and revolutionary method for making 
wire rope endings is so efficient. Not the slight-— 
est distortion of rope structure; maintains equal- 
ized stresses in all strands; no off-center pull 

on the load rope. ; 


More than being 100% efficient, the ACCO-LOC _ 
Safety Splice is safe. No seizing wires to loosen; 
no wire ends to barb. Extremely flexible and easy 
to handle. Send today for fully detailed 
literature. 


Witkes-Borre, Pa., Atlanta. Chicago, Denver, Emtenton, Pa., Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Tacoma, Seattle, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


In Business for Your Safety 











HIGH PRODUCTION 


AT 


LOW COST 








